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ime more than three decades special 
numbers, such as this, have been the 
spearhead of the work of Survey Associ- 
ates. First hand materials—articles, maps, 
graphs, pictures—win four to forty times 
the readers who turn to less vivid books 
and reports on the same subjects. This 
ninth special number in our wartime Call- 
ing America series brings the combined 
printing of these issues alone to nearly half 


,a million copies. 


This month we open the door to under- 


standing between Americans and Russians. 


We ask YOU to help us carry on from 


there. 


Wil You Sobect— 


te  —three, six, nine or more members of. 


stationed is in this is connttry, above reall, 


the world social and economic picture in = 


your community of friends — skeptics, 
teachers, clergymen, librarians, members — 
of discussion groups, service men and 


Divde Copies se $f 


(REGULARLY 50 CENTS EACH) 


Better yet, send gift subscriptions to _ 
Survey Graphic including American Rus- 
sian Frontiers—not at the regular rate of 
$3 a year but at the introductory rate to 
new subscribers of 5 months for only $1. / 

Hundreds of our present subscribers | | 
who first ‘came to know us through special . 
numbers now understand why William 
Allen White, editor of the Emporia | 
Gazette, finds Survey Graphic— — 3 


“one of the few publications presenting 


sufficient detail and interpreting it cor- 
rectly. zee 


Bear in mind that in cae ee om 


These, too, are 


PRISONERS of WAR... 


re starving. 


These are the innocent children of occupied Europe. 
No step is being taken to give them food, although they 


Fortunately ten thousand tons of food are being shipped 


Greece, where 18,000 tons of food a month are being dis- 
tributed through the International Red Cross, to the satis- 
ich month through the International Red Cross to Allied 
tisoners of war in German camps. 


faction of the Allies that no aid is being given to the Axis. 
But the children—the most desperate of all prisoners of 


ar within the “fortress of Europe”—are in infinitely 


We call for distribution, through this same International 
-eater need of a little extra food than are grown men. 


Red Cross, of fifty thousand tons of food a month, appor- 
tioned to the child population of each country, to Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Poland, Yugoslavia and Czecho- 


slovakia. If necessary, South America can supply the food, 
heir characters are being distorted by the effects of hunger. 


neutral countries will provide shipping, and the frozen 
funds of many of these countries can pay the cost, as is 
tay by day, week by week, month by month, the seeds of being done for the prisoners. 
ne next World War are being sown in their minds. The cruel, bitter winter cold has again swept over Europe. 
Take for granted that we hope to conquer hatred, racial 
iolence, and religious intolerance. Then who will have to 
sbuild Europe but these starving children of today! 


Already weakened by hunger, thousands and thousands of 


these children will die, if we do not help them. In the name 
1 their minds? 


Of what avail are all our grandiose plans for tomorrow 
‘these children are to grow up with hatred and vengeance 


of Humanity, we ask that you act now, to help ward off 


the unspeakable tragedy of death that marches slowly and 
our Allies. 


inexorably toward these prisoners of war—the children of 
It is with them that your children must live. It is with 


aem that your children must find peace and progress, or 
uffer new hatreds, new dictatorships, new wars. 


it today. 


We ask no money from you. We ask that you open your 
hearts. We ask that you clip the coupon, sign it, and mail 


Therefore, will you act? This very day will you clip the 
ttached coupon and mail it to us, that we may show evi- 
lence of public opinion to the interested authorities? 


Will you—can you refuse five minutes of your time to 
help save a life? 
Remember, thousands of lives are already being saved in 
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Mrs, Frederick H, Ecker, 


WAR MAP 


20 x 26 inches 


Price 20 cents Postpaid 


| 
A new world map in colors cov- 
ering the progress of the war 
and indicating the Moscow, 
Teheran, and Cairo Conferences. 
Opposite each place which has 
been prominent in the war is 
marked the date of the event as- 
sociated with it. 


The map is a dramatic compres- 
sion of the war period. It is a re- 
minder of the 


STULL-HATCH 
GEOGRAPHIES 


with their global and polar pro- 
jection maps and recent war 
news and war supplements. 


TuroucH Our Wor.Lp 
$2.00 postpaid 


$2.40 postpaid 


JOURNEYS 
Topay 


Our Wortp Topay 


Also obtainable in 4 volume 
edition 
. Journeys Through Many Lands, 


1943 $1.20 


. Journeys Through North Amer- 
ica, 1943 $1.68 


. Europe and Europe Overseas, 
1943 $1.72. 


4. Asia, Latin America, United 
States, 194. $1. 72 
A 
Allyn and Bacon 
Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 


15251 Ravenswood Avenue 


Dallas | Dept. Sch. 14 


~~ 


SOVIET RUSSIA ATLAS 


Resources 


ENCY CLOPAEDIA 


e Geography ° 
Americans owe it to 
themselves to learn 
more about the Soviet 
Union. This new atlas 
affords a quick easy 
and inexpensive way 
to learn. 32 colored 
Size of atlas 10x7!% inches. Send 


History 


> EDITION 


maps. 


$1.00. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Chicago 40 A big, 
300 page | 
book, pre- 

duced by the Size 
collaboration (12% =x 164%) 


of | 


TWO FAMOUS PUBLISHERS 


A master collection ae 125 newly engraved HAMMON 
Maps, plus a BRITTANICA, A-Z Index; {00,000 items 
World Geography, (eliminating Country ‘by Country search) 
and other Authentic Statistical Data. Built- in binding fi 
After-the-War Supplements. (Revision Certificate included. 
An ideal gift. 

Price $9.95 Postpaid 


(Money Back Guarantee) 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & CO. — 


80 lexington Ave. (Suite 449) New York (6. N. ¥_ ‘ 
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WALL MAP OF THE U.S. S. R. 


28” x 44” in color 


This map shows the boundaries of the 
Soviet Union at the time of the Nazi 
attack. Because of its unusually com- 
plete coverage of the railroad system 
and of centers of industry it is valuable 
for the study of post-war as well as 


present questions. 


50c 
Order enclosing check or money order from 


THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 


56 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
THEU.S.A. MUST ASSUME WORLD LEADERSHIP 


aie WAR NEW WORLD MAR 


By MAURICE GOMBERG 


¥ 


BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


* 


~ 


A bold plan of the post-war geopolitical pattern of interest t 
every thinking American and theorist on post-war planning. 


The first and only comprehensive post-war map-plan available- 
Limited Edition—39 x 28 in 10 colors + outline of policy. | 


$1.00 a Copy—PREP AID—FROM: 
1430 Elbridge Street, Philadelphia, 


M. GOMBERG, 


FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 


Cram's AIR AGE ; 
U. S. CENTRIC WORLD MAP ( sroicrion. 


> Educators will find this map to be a real triw 
Mathematical Cartography—a world map with the 
States as its center—one which places the top o 
world where we are—a map that teaches Facts 
no pom sore ences work—and opens the - door to 
world geogra 
AA/ sted AA sauey paeltescis Oe 12.00 post you may have one withot 
7 cent in advance for i0 Free Ex: ak 
—Equal Areas and Equal Distances request on your school fecerhead: a he i 
mY mation send for Bulletin 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COM PANY, INC. 
730 E. Washington St. Saale 71 d 


me 
FOR THE FIRST TIME ON 
ONE MAP 
—Straight Line pie Circle Routes 
—True Shapes of Land and 


America, like the rest of the world, 
will draw closer to Soviet Russia after 
the war. The common sacrifices endured 
in vanquishing the common enemy — 
the Nazi beast — will have registered 
deeply in the national mind and con- 
science . . . Lines of demarcation and 
disparity in basic outlooks between 
America and Russia ‘will not vanish 
overnight. But the live-and-let-live fun- 
damentals of civilized life transcend 
differences in economics, politics and 
social heritages. We in America may 
differ from Soviet Russia with regard to 
the attainment of the greatest weal for 
the greatest number but we need not 
engage in bitter conflict over the best 
road by which we may travel toward 
that goal. . . . America’s hostility to- 
yard Soviet Russia in the past has been 
conditioned chiefly by aversion to ag- 
gressive indoctrination through agencies 
considered alien to the American way 
of life. Millions of trade unionists have 
shared in this distrust toward an iso- 
lated Russia wrapped in a militant 
animus against the world. But the 
American labor movement is not sworn 
to frozen attitudes. Nor are the Ameri- 
can workers chiefly interested in Soviet 
Russia because of opportunities for 
greater commerce or expanded indus- 
trialization. Doubtless, they will lend 
their full weight toward cooperation 
with every element and force the world 
over to achieve greater economic, politi- 
eal and social security for the masses of 
the people and greater freedom and 


dignity for the individual. 


International 


LADIES’ GARMENT 
WORKERS’ UNION 


35 


The universality of 

the Russian spirit... 

captured in the first 

good anthology in 
years 


Edited by 
JOHN COURNOS 


Fiction, drama, poetry and autobiography 
of representative Russian authors from 
early in the last century through contem- 
porary Soviet writers. “An abundance of 
riches .. . a thoroughly able job of anthol- 
ogy makings.”—New York Times. 


676 pages. $3.75 


A Treasury OF 


RUSSIAN LIFE 
and HUMOR 


COWARD-McCANN 


“THE PEOPLES of the USSR” 
A New Lecture Series (Feb.-June, 1944) 


Distinguished Authorities 


Write for descriptive folder to the address below. 


@THE LIFE OF A FAMILY 
IN RUSSIA A picture portfolio 


16 pages of pictures, printed on one side only, 
82 by 11, unbound in an attractive folder. 
For schools, libraries—for study, display 50c 


e THE PEOPLE OF THE USSR 


An introductory study guide 
Who they are, how they live, what they like, 
why they are fighting 40c 


©WHAT TO READ ABOUT 
THE USSR Up-to-date bibliographies 
A General Bibliography 20c 
Lists for the Armed Forces, for High School 
Students, for Business Men, for Labor Unions, 
for Women’s Clubs ea, 10c 
A List for College Students 15c 


~, 
Ohe East and West (Association 


40 East 49th Street 


New York 17, N, Y. 


256 


THE RUSSIAN REVIEW | 


A NON PARTISAN JOURNAL DEVOTED 
TO RUSSIA PAST AND PRESENT 


In current issue: 


American-Russian Cooperation, W. H. Cham- 
berlin 

Inside the Red Army, D. J. Dallin 

The Fate of the Baltic Nations, H. Rabina- 
vicius 

Russia Meets the Japanese, H. E. Wildes 


Early American Observers of the Russian Revo- 
lution, D. von Mobhrenschildt 

German Invasion and Russian Agriculture, L. 
V olin 

American-Soviet Trade Relations, E. C. Ropes 

The Memoirs of Bely, W. Gurian 

The Russian Press in the United States, D. 
Shub 

Also Book Reviews and Bibliography 


Issued Semi-Annually (in Nov. & April) 


Subscription: $2.00 a year; single copy $1.00 


THE RUSSIAN REVIEW 


215 WEST 23rd ST. NEW YORK CITY 


National Couneil 
of 
AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP, Inc. 


PROVIDES correct information 
about the Soviet Union through 
PUBLICATIONS, PHOTO EXHIBITS, 
SPEAKERS AND MOVING~PICTURES. 


STIMULATES inter-change of in- 
formation between the two coun- 
tries. . ; 


COMBATS anti-Soviet propaganda. 


NATIONAL - COMMITTEES are 
functioning in the following 
fields: 


SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 
ARCHITECTURE 
DANCE 


An organization 
whose sole pur- 
pose is to build 
understanding 
and friendship 
betweenthe 
peoples of the 
United States 
and the Soviet 
Union. 


Corliss 
Lamont 
Chairman 


TRADE UNION 
NATIONALITIES 
WOMEN 
_ MUSIC 

ART 


Edwin S. 
Smith 


Exec. Dir. 


Local Councils are now functioning in 15 States. 


232 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Write for complete information : 


a 


A PROGRAM FOR PROGRESSIVES 


American Labor believes that all Liberals and Progressives every- 


where have a joint stake in the following minimum program for the 


war and post-war world: 


@ To wrest victory from the Axis 
Powers at the earliest possible moment. 
This is the cardinal task. All else must 
be subordinated to it. 


@ To insure the peace by permitting 
each free people to fashion the form of 
government and economy best suited to 
its needs. 


@ To encourage the free and untram- 
meled activity of the people’s move- 
ments as the Allies advance upon the 
European continent. 


@ To oppose at home any grandiose 
plans for a new American imperialism. 


@ To insist upon an economy of 
abundance available to all men every- 
where as a further guarantee of perma- 
nent peace. This program must assure 
full employment, plus a wide range of 
social security and decent national in- 
come levels. 

@ Tocontinue close and constant col- 
laboration among the United Nations, 
after the victory is won. 


THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, represent- 
ing 325,000 members working and living in 32 States of the Union, firmly believes 
that the Program of the CIO Committee on Political Action, endorsed and imple- 
mented by more than FIVE MILLION CIO members throughout the country, of- 
fers the best means for achieving the above desired ends. It envisions the mobiliza- 
tion not only of the FOURTEEN MILLION members of organized labor and their 
families, but also the MILLIONS of enlightened professionals, small businessmen 
and working farmers who have a joint stake in a world organized to elevate the liv- 
ing standards of all men in all lands in which the possibility of an expanding econ- 


omy remains boundless. 


The nature of the peace will be determined by the people. They have it within 
their power to fashion it after their own needs and aspirations. Organized and 
united, no force on earth can stop them short of their goal. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


15 Union Square 


New York 3, N. Y. 


A NEW RESOURCE 


HAS BEEN DEVELOPED 


Tue WEALTH of America has been 
wrought from her natural resources 
of fertile lands, wide forests and 
rich mineral deposits by the brains 
and muscles of her people. 


But another resource is now 
available. A new source of wealth 
and well-being has been develop- 
ing gradually and almost unnoticed 
which is tremendously important 
today and of still greater impor- 
tance for tomorrow. 


This new resource is the research 
laboratory. 


Today, in hundreds of industrial 
and college laboratories, trained 
minds are expanding the world’s 


knowledge, and applying the results . 


of research to industry and to war. 


In the Bell System, research has 
always been EE DE activity. 


x. 
™~ 


The telephone was invented in a 
research laboratory. And for years 
Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
been the largest industrial labora- 
tory in the world. 


Underlying modern research is 
the realization of vast latent values 
in nature. Although the lone genius 
does from time to time bring to 
light some part of these hidden 
values, only organized scientific 
research can assure the thorough 
exploration that will render the full 
measure of use for human welfare. 


Research means imagining and 
experimenting. It means the search- 
ing out and bringing together of 
facts. It means clear statements 
of problems, precise measurements 
and keen analysis. It means tena- 
cious following along unexpected 
paths. » 


® 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


_ telephone service in America. 


These are the procedures of 
research. Its consummation is the 
grasping by subtle minds of rela- 
tionships in nature no one has 


_ previously known. And on the basis 


of the. broader knowledge sco €s- 
tablished are built new materials, 


new methods and>-new structures 


to serve the people of America. 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories 


has now concentrated its efforts on. 


communication systems and equip- 
ment for the armed forces. When 
the war is over its researches 
in communication will again be 
applied to an evér-improving 


"The Gist of It 


(LD AMERICAN SLOGANS ARE ECHOING TODAY 
> way round the world. Slavic versions of 
iit Whitman’s hail: “O PIONEERS!” And 
race Greeley’s marching orders for youth 
jour frontier days, now turned about-face: 
GO EAST, YOUNG MAN, GO EAST!” 


“art I (pace 42) MAKES CLEAR OUR APPROACH 
this adventure in understanding. Every con- 
sutor writes from an American angle. Every 
ter, save the first, has been to Russia. The 
eption makes this Iowan even more repre- 
itative of the generality of his countrymen 
Vice-President of the USA. Next an Ohioan 
s us to meet his Russian friends. Comes a 
jalcade of interpreters whose American eyes 
; a quarter century have followed the course 
{Soviet events. Then come hands held out 
a great crisis, through war relief and lend- 
SE. 


Part II (pacr 62) TELLS HOW THE TREMEN- 
as westward drive of the Red Armies from 
- Volga to the Pripet marshes is matched by 
¢epic trek of eastward settlement ... . How 
tk of the Urals a Soviet Middle East smacks 
our own Middle West . . . . How we all but 
ach hands where Alaska reaches out into the 
cific . . . . How postwar air routes will make 
neighbors across the North Pole. 

Put another way, beginning with European 
iderlands from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
: range above and beyond Lake Baikal to an 
datic Wild East—“spittin’ image” of our old 
lild West. 


Part III] (peace 90) scaNs NEW HORIZONS IN 
assian life and labor—in arts, folklore, race 
ations; among youth and women, workers 
id scientists; in health and things of the spirit. 


Last, in Part IV (pace 117) FinaL CONTRIB- 
ors draw the strands of American-Russian re- 
sions together. They take up traits, educa- 
m, trade; stumbling blocks and stepping 
nes; and those talks at Moscow and Teheran 
fronts and ships and—sealing wax tough 
ough to keep the Four Freedoms of the At- 
atic Charter intact. ; 


THIs NINTH NUMBER ROUNDS OUT FIVE YEARS 
our “Calling America” series of Survey 


ree ran into second editions. Two reached 
rintings close to 100,000 copies; the series as a 
ole—to half a million. They have been spear- 
ds in the wartime work of Survey Associates 
a cooperative educational society operating 
ng borders of research and journalism. 


, AMERICAN-RUSSIAN FRONTIERS was 
\itiated by our president, Richard B. Scandrett 
|. (page 62). With Albert Rhys Williams 
age 42), his colleague as special editor, and 
orence Loeb Kellogg as art editor, board and 
ff have had the spirited reenforcement of 
unselors and contributors. In such a num- 
r the map makers have taken telling part in 
‘team play: General Drafting Co., Richard 
es Harrison, Pictograph Corporation, Russell 
Walrath. Our thanks to the Metropolitan 
useum of Art for a sheaf of photographs.— 
a . Paut Kettoce 


‘ ; 
[ ee 


waphic specials. Two were reprinted as books.—~ 
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Two Peoples—One Friendship 


A Foreword by HENRY A. WALLACE 
Vice President, United States of America 


OF ALL NATIONS, RussIA HAS THE MOST POWERFUL COMBINA- 
tion of a rapidly increasing population, great natural 
resources, and immediate expansion in technological 
skills. Siberia and China will furnish the greatest frontier 
of tomorrow. It is quite possible that the next generation 
will see as much American trade moving across the 
Pacific to Asia as has formerly moved across the Atlantic 
to Europe. 

The Americans and Russians are both frontier peoples. 
Both are continental peoples, with imagination and faith 
in the future. We have conquered our frontier but we are 
close enough to it to appreciate the spirit in which the 
Russians are developing Siberia. ‘ 

When Molotoy was in Washington in the spring of 
1942 I spoke to him about the combined highway and 
airway which I hope some day will link Chicago and 
Moscow via Canada, Alaska and Siberia. Molotov, after 
observing that no one nation could do this job by itself, said 
that he and I would live to see the day of its accomplish- 
ment. It would mean much to the peace of the future if 
there could be some tangible link of this sort between the 
pioneer spirit of our own West and the frontier spirit of 
the Russian East. 


AsIA Is ON THE MOVE. AsIA DISTRUSTS EUROPE BECAUSE OF 
its “superiority complex.” We must give Asia reason to 
trust us. We must demonstrate to Russia and China, in 
particular, that we have faith in the future of the Com- 
mon Man in those two countries. We can be helpful to 


‘both China and Russia and in being helpful can be helpful 


to ourselves and to our children. In planning our. rela- 
tionships today with Russia and China, we must think 
of the world situation as it will be forty years hence. The 
Russian population will be 250,000,000, and Russia and 


Asia together will represent more than half the popula-_ 


tion of the whole world. te 
We must never allow ourselves to be put in a position 
which is antagonistic to Russia and Asia. For this reason, 
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it is just as important to the people of the United States 
to interest ourselves in them as in Latin America. Of 
course we shall cooperate with England and Western 
Europe. That is taken for granted, but the most impor- 
tant growing points of the world for the next century 
will be Asia, Russia, and Latin America. We would be 
false to ourselves if we did not recognize this and act 
accordingly, so that we may have peace for our children 
and not a succession of bloody wars. 

I have every reason to believe that Russia is the natural 
friend of the Americas in the years immediately ahead. 


Courtesy Educational Alliance, New York 


by Jo Davidson 


HENRY A. WALLACE 


Pe ete eee 
I. THROUGH AMERICAN EYES—THROUGH AMERICAN DEEDS 


Meet the Russian People 


From Revolutionists a quarter century ag 


How like us they are in their sins and shortcomings, 


IN THIs war, RussiA HAS GIVEN AMERI- 
cams many surprises: The ceaseless How of 
cannon, tanks and planes to the front; the 
quality of their performance; the skill and 
strategy of her young generals. The greatest 
surprise is the stamina and fighting spirit 
of her people—in the words of Secretary 
Hull, “the epic quality of their patriotic 
fervor.” 

The people are the real “secret weapon” 
of Russia. In them is the key to every- 
thing else. No one understood this better 
than Lenin, adjuring his comrades to re- 
member that: “Among the masses we are 
but a drop in the ocean and we can govern 
only if we adequately express their ideas 
and feelings.” By every means he sought 
to find out what these were. Once in 
the Kremlin, I was waiting to see him 
along with several high placed diplomats 
and officials. From inside his office came 
the muffled rumble of conversation, while 
we waited a half hour cooling our heels. 
This was very unusual as Lenin was 
punctual in his appointments. What im- 
portant personage could be keeping him 
so long? At last the. door opened, and 
out of it emerged—not the high dignitary 
we had imagined—but a bearded peasant in 
shaggy sheepskin coat and bast sandals. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen, for detaining 
you,” said Lenin, and when I entered his 
office he exclaimed, “That was a real 
muzhik from Tambov. I wanted to get 
his ideas on conscription, electrification, 
the payment of the T'sar’s debts. And 


what good ideas! Molodets. Clever fellows 
our muzhiks!” 


Like Lincoln’s “Plain People” 


LENIN’s FAITH IN THE WISDOM AND POWER 
of the common people has been shared by 
all the great Russian leaders. Thus Tolstoy 
bade the intelligentsia sit at the feet of 
the peasants and learn from them. And 
Stalin declares, “Leaders come and go, 
governments rise and fall; only the people 
endure, only the people are eternal.” 

“Tf you really want to understand 
Russia,” Kalinin told me twenty-five years 
ago, “go to the villages—the dark and deaf 


villages.” The word used by the long- 


time president of the Soviet Union was 
glookhoy, meaning faraway places into 
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ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


which the sounds and ferment of the 
world had not yet penetrated. Beginning 
in the spring of 1917, for over two decades 
[ journeyed in and out of those villages 
all the way from the bleak coast of Arch. 
angel, down the Volga, and into the 
mountains of the Caucasus. As an Amer- 
ican, one was always sure of a heartfelt 
welcome even in the farthest reaches of 
the land. In 1939, I was to find still strong 
among the people the memory of the food, 
clothes and medicines we sent them in 
the great famine of 1921. Just as Ameri- 
cans twenty-five or fifty years hence will 
be shown their appreciation in countless 
ways of the aid we are giving them today. 

Likewise, one shares in the prestige and 
admiration won by our engineers in Russia 
for their highly efficient services and demo- 
cratic ways. Instead of sitting in a swivel 
chair and telling the Russian workers what 
to do, they slipped on greasy overalls, went 
down into mine pit or firebox and helped 
them to do it. As a result, the Russians 
have come to look upon almost any Ameri- 
can or Canadian as a mechanical wizard— 
an understudy of Ford or Edison. That 
was a bit embarrassing when on my ar- 
rival in a village they would bring forth 
a decrepit pump or broken down tractor 
confidently expecting me to fix it. 

My first impression of the Russians— 
and one that has deepened over the years 
—is how like Americans they are in cer- 
tain aspects of character and temperament, 
in their sense of humor, even in their sins 
and shortcomings. And it seems to me 
—as like conditions produce like people— 
they will become increasingly more so 
as time goes on. 

Evidence in point of this Zkeness is that 
when Americans and Russians come to- 
gether almost always they have a liking 
for each other. 


Humanism—and a Christening 


To AMERICANS, THE MOST INGRATIATING 


quality of the Russians is their great- 
heartedness, their impulsive good nature, 


their humanism. No one more caustically 
depicted the crimes and cruelties of the 
Russians than Gorky, but to him, as to 
_a host’ of others who know them best, 
from Tolstoy to Sir Bernard Pares, their 


o — to Pioneers on a continental scale. 


their virtues and their valor. 


great redeeming quality is this humanism, 
It is manifest in their abounding hospt 
tality—In their feeling of pity and com 
passion—the peasant word for criminals is 
simply “the unfortunate ones,” nechastntky. 
—In the spirit of understanding and for 
giveness that runs through all Russian 
literature—In the eagerness with which 
Red Army men shared with the first Ger- 
man prisoners their last food and tobacco. 

Avid for life, the Russians desire it like 
wise for others, for all men. In this spirit 
they began their revolution, inscribing on 
the first wooden monuments to those who 
fell in its defense: 


AGAINST RICHES, KNOWLEDGE AND 
POWER FOR THE FEW, YOU FOUGHT A 
GOOD FIGHT, AND WITH GLORY YOU DIED 
IN ORDER THAT POWER, RICHES, AND — 
KNOWLEDGE SHOULD BECOME UNIVERSAL, _— 


Thus their revolution was to bring salva- 
tion not to themselves alone, but to the 
whole world. That’s why the Comintern 
(Third International), as one of its instru- 
ments, evoked so deep a response in the 
people. In their first outburst of enthusi- 
asm they even christened their children 
Comintern and Cominterna, or after its 
spiritual fathers, Marx, Lenin, Engels. — 

Twenty years ago, I was a godfather 
at one of these ceremonies in the village 
of Dikanka. Into a crowded hall, festooned 
with red banners, the parents proudly car- 
ried their little girl baby. The local soviet 
president congratulated them that their 
child was growing up in the new era 
of light and brotherhood, now dawning 
throughout the world.. Symbol of this was 
a cake of soap presented to the parents 
with the admonition to bathe the baby 
every week. Next a huge volume of Karl 
Marx that “with her young teeth she 
should early learn. to gnaw the hard 
granite of social science.” Finally to th 


ing, loudly protesting infant was thrust 


into my arms for her christening. 1 
name she was to bear was Profinterr 
which means Trade. Union International. 
In the years following came the his 
conflict in which Leon Trotsky, the fiery 
advocate of carrying communism to tk 
world by international revolution, was 


ed by Stalin, the advocate of concentrat- 
con the building of socialism in Russia. 
1 after came a letter from Dikanka tell- 
jime how little Trade - Union - Interna- 
hal was now a big and flourishing girl. 
‘with my approval, her name was now 
ke changed to the old fashioned Russian 
ot Nadezhda (Hope). 
ha this is a parable of the changes in 
kisia, reflected this past year in the be- 
ld dissolution of the Comintern. If the 
urge of nationalism means that the 
i'ld outlook of the Russians is now re- 
ced by a narrow, rampant patriotism 
we would be small cause for rejoicing. 
‘tunately the feeling of solidarity, for 
unity of all mankind, is deeply im- 
ated in the Russians. 
Vorld Communism may be in the dis- 
id, but not the idea of a world commun- 


Chat is why the project for some in- 
paational organization, some association 
‘mations for an enduring peace, finds 
unch support in all the Russian peoples. 
it they can contribute not merely some 
gstic feeling of brotherhood — though 
at in itself is not to be scoffed at. They 
1 bring to this project for all mankind 
> results of valuable experience in many 
lds. They have become skilled in the 
Khnique of administrating vast areas. 
ney have abolished unemployment and 
lit into effect an extensive system of 
cial security. They have satisfied the 
werests and aspirations of the most di- 
rse peoples and races while holding 
rem together in political and economic 
nion. 


Welding Force of Industrialization 


{Since 1917, THE FACE OF THE COUNTRY 
as been transformed by a grid of giant 
dustries. Half a million tractors were 
osed on the land, a hundred new towns 
ad cities rose in virgin forests and on 
re steppes. But the people who live in 
sese new cities, drive the new tractors and 
sw tanks, operate the machines and the 


pms and daughters of peasants. That is 
né cardinal fact to keep in mind about 
ne 193,000,000 people of the USSR. Stem- 
ning directly from the soil or a scant 
Meneration removed from it, they are a 
Wardy, robust, virile, strong nerved stock. 
have seen a woodsman, light of heart, 
ake off for a fifty mile trek into the 
yilderness with only a big loaf of black 
{read slung on his back. I have seen a 
man in the fields give birth to a child 
an hour later go on with the harvest- 
As the people moved into the cities and 
actories, their original heritage of physical 
amina and vigor has been conserved, per- 
ups increased, by mass participation in 


‘ren guns—are for the most part the 


gymnastics and sports; by laws protecting 
them from the ravages of vacurbed in- 
dustrialism, and by the practical elimina- 
tion of such scourges as cholera, typhus 
and smallpox. 

Otherwise they would have been unable 
to endure the ordeals of this war, and 
before that the furious tempo of the Five- 
Year Plans. “Into a decade,” says the 
London Economist, “the Russians tele- 
scoped the industrial progress which in 
most other countries ¢yas taken genera- 
tions.” 

They were to pay for this in almost in- 
credible hardships and in suffering. “To 
make iron, we went on iron rations.” “To 
put belts on machines, we tightened our 
own belts.” 

In wartime, average Americans are en- 
joying a life of luxury compared with 
what the Russians had in peacetime. Of 


course it is nonsense to say that there had 
been no rise in their standard of living. 
But that was in no wise commensurate to 
the sacrifices and exertions they put into 
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—Special editor of this number who has 


spent half of the last twenty-five years 


close to Russian soil, bringing poise and 
insight to his interpretation of Soviet 
evolution. 

Back in 1918, an early pamphlet of 
his, “The Questions and Answers,” ran 
into two million copies and was trans- 
lated into twelve languages. 

Ohio born, graduate of Marietta Col- 
lege and Hartford Theological Semin- 
ary, fellow at Cambridge (England), 
and Marburg (Germany), the titles of 
Mr. Williams’ books register his major 
findings: “In the Claws of the German 
Eagle” (1918); “Lenin: The Man and 
His Work” (1919); “Through the Rus- 
sian Revolution” (1922); “The Russian 
Land” (1927); “The Soviets” (1937); 
“The Russians: the Land, the People 
and Why They Fight” (1943). 


the steel mills, smelters, blast furnaces and 
power plants, which have risen all over 
the Russian land. Clearly, the zeal with 
which they built them is not to be ex- 
plained in material terms alone, nor are 
the fighting spirit and fury with which 
they defend them. 

Where then are the clues to be found? 
Here are four: 


I. 


THEIR GIANT PLANTS GIVE THE RussIan 
PEOPLE THE QUICKENING CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
HIGH ACHIEVEMENT. 


Rich as were her resources, Old Russia 
had almost the lowest yield per acre; im- 
ported most of its machines from abroad. 
Hence a certain self-depreciation before for- 
eigners in Tsarist days—especially toward 
Americans, masters and creators of ma- 
chines. 

“The only machine we ever invented,” 
the Old Russians would say deprecatingly, 
“Gs the samovar.” So persistent was this be- 
moaning of their backwardness, that an 
American remarked, “If only these Russians 
would quit being so sorry for themselves!” 

They certainly are no longer. Humility 
has given way to a great national pride. 
And not without reason for they know now 
they can build with the best, everything 
from precision instruments to mammoth 
planes and caterpillar tanks. The story of 
the long up hill climb is dramatized in 
charts and graphs which assail the eye from 
every side. Starting from a scant thou- 
sand in 1913, the red line on the graph 
for machine tools thus rose to 48,000 by 
1940. That on the graph for electric output 
shot up from 2,000,000,000 kilowatts to 
over 50,000,000,000. 

The Russian passion for such diagrams, 
which is so perplexing to the foreigner, is 
wholly natural. Watching the red lines 
climbing to high peaks from the low pro- 
duction level of the past, their pride and joy 
climb with them. The lines represent the 
triumph of the national will over tremend- 
ous obstacles. Soviet Russia had to start 
from scratch, proceeding by trial and error 
in a war wracked, impoverished land. No 
trained personnel; no credits from abroad; 
the ridicule of skeptics who dismissed their 
first Five-Year Plan as a “statisticians’ 
fantasy” merely a “blueprint of the millen- 
nium.” 

But the Russians went ahead in face of 
suffering, translating the fantasy and the _ 
blueprint into reality. 

It was a gruelling struggle, but people 
cherish not less but more what they put 
their whole being into. Pointing to a big 
plant rising above the river near the village 
of Saburova (in which I long sojourned) 
an old peasant exclaimed, “How we dug 
and sweat and froze for that old devil! 
But we built it and: it is ours.” To the 
sense of achievement was added the sense 
of possession. 

For ownership of all these mills and fac- 
tories is vested in the municipality, the co- 
operative or the state. 
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II. 
‘THEIR FARFLUNG ENTERPRISES GIVE 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE MYRIAD OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


THE 


SELF-EXPRESSION AND ADVANCEMENT, 


In opening up the Eurasian continent 
countless positions were created in agricul- 
ture, industry, science, the arts and profes- 
sions. Often these were filled by workers 
trained and educated under the old regime, 
for, contrary to Wendell Willkie and gen- 
eral opinion, the upper and middle classes 
did not all perish in the Revolution or run 
away from it. In the Red Army of twenty- 
five years ago, were some 30,000 officers 
from the Tsar’s army. 

And there were thousands like Pavlov 
and Gorky, who first cooperated half- 
heartedly and then whole-heartedly with 
the new Soviet regime. 

Had their numbers been ten times great- 
er, they could not have filled all the jobs 
and positions opened by the huge and con- 
stantly expanding economy. Into them 
stepped men direct from farms and forges 
to the factories. At first it was a half-trained 
personnel rushed through short, makeshift 
emergency courses. Today it is a force, com- 
petent and welltrained in a great grid of 
technicums, institutes and the new labor 
reserve schools set up since the war. These 
are much like American schools and each 
of their seven million students is sure a 
job —ten jobs —will be waiting for him 
upon graduation. 

From them in steady procession the sons 
and daughters of the peasants—sometimes 
the peasants themselves—are moving up 
into places of responsibility and power. 

Go to any village and one hears com- 
plaints aplenty about low wages, high 
prices, the lack of things. Then ask these 
complainants about their children and see 
their eyes light up as they eagerly tell you: 
“Pavel is commander of an air squadron,” 
“Nikolai is director of a factory in Samar- 
kand,” “Vladimir is a chemist,” “Mashenka 
is studying to be a doctor in Moscow.” 
Hearing the same tale repeated in any vil- 
lage one chances on from the Arctic to the 
Caucasus, calls to mind Carlyle’s remark 
concerning: 


“The staircase of history resounding to 
the noise of the wooden shoe of the peasant 
ascending.” 


Out of the villages have come most of 
the young generals of the Red Army; from 
the plow or the work bench most of the 
commissars and executives, the engineers, 
technicians, architects, journalists, _phy- 
sicians. True, their incomes are usually far 
less than those in corresponding positions 
with us. But they have other compensa- 
tions. 

Among their incentives to exert them- 
selves to the utmost is the knowledge that 
the profit from their labors does not go into 
private pockets but into the public pool for 
the benefit of all. Others are the awards 
and decorations bestowed for signal and 
faithful service—from the orders of Lenin 
or of Victory, to Hero of Socialist Labor. 
There is, also, assurance that no barriers 
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of caste or race will keep them from the 
highest posts, with manifold opportunities 
to fit themselves therefor. All these incen- 
tives apply not only to the highly placed 
and the intelligentsia but to the rank and 
file at their more prosaic tasks in office, 
farm and factory. 


III. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION HAS NOT ONLY CHANGED 
THE FACE OF THE’ RUSSIAN LAND BUT THE 
ATTITUDE AND OUTLOOK OF THE PEOPLE. 


Gone forever is the old muzhik, cap in 
hand, bowing low before the landlord. In 
his place is rising a new type standing erect 
and, as the Russians say, looking you “not 
in the eyebrows but straight in the eye.” 
They are more alert and aggressive, self- 
reliant, confident in their powers. 

One factor in the making of these new 
Soviet citizens is the sense of release from 
old disabilities and restraints. This is re- 
flected in a letter I received from Vassily, 
a former Mordvinian landless laborer: 

“In the old days when I asked the kulak 
for a day’s work, I would kneel down and 
often get only a kick. If he lent one pood 
of grain, I had to pay back two. We were 
the blackbone and didn’t dare open our 
mouths to the whitebone. Now we can 
talk back to anyone and go anywhere.” 

Another factor is the schools in which 
some 50,000,000 once illiterate Vassilys have 
learned to read and write. Another, the 
70,000 local soviets, cooperatives and unions 
in which yearly millions of Vassilys are 
learning how to rule themselves by ruling. 

Other political, cultural, and social institu- 
tions play their parts in molding and re- 
educating the people, but through it all 
the most fundamental factor is industrializa- 
tion and its concomitants — the collective 
farms and tractors, science, the new tech- 
niques. These largely have broken the hold 
of the past on the people, releasing them 
from feeling the futility of effort and that 
paralyzing fatalism with which the peas- 
ants especially were sorely afflicted. 


IV. 


IN THE NEW INDUSTRIES AND TECHNIQUES 
THE RussIANS SEE THE FOUNDATION OF A FU- 
TURE OF PLENTY AND FREEDOM. 


’ 


In the midst of a two hour report filled 
with endless statistics about blast furnaces, 
coal, oil, and metals, Molotov, when presi- 
dent of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars, paused to explain what it was all 
about: “That on this foundation we may 
build an abode for humanity—a spacious 
abode filled with light and sunshine.” 
Only occasionally. do Soviet leaders indulge 
in such visions of the future. Unlike the 


orators of the French Revolution, they are” 


Not given to panegyrics about the dawn of 
liberty, equality, fraternity. And like lead- 
ers, like people. 

Nevertheless, the idea of a good society 
is a very animating force in their lives— 
so much so that foreigners are a bit non- 
plussed when Russians constantly conjugate 


the verb “to be” in its future tense. The 
family in a dingy, crowded room will tell 
about their spacious apartment when the 
town gets its share of new housing. The 
member of a poor, struggling collective 
farm will draw a glowing forecast of fat 
herds and bumper crops that will cover the 
fields. 

Prosperity ever lies just around the corner 
of the next Five-Year Plan. Tell almost 
any Soviet citizen that for all its achieve 
ments Russia is still, in this field or that, 
behind the countries of the West—and if 
you can get him to admit it, the reply 
will be, “Give us another ten or twenty 
yoars.as5 

Little evidence of the good society of 
plenty and freedom today in our war torn 
world—or in Russia! But in its ultimate 
coming Russians firmly believe. It is this 
conviction that kept them going through 
dark days of bitter disappointments, set- 
backs, defeats, betrayals. And it sustains 
them today as they face widespread desola- 
tion in their land. “Out of the rubble and 
ashes of our cities,” says the Soviet front 
line writer Ehrenburg, “we shall build 
fairer ones and fill them with fuller, richer 


life... .” 


A Case in Point 


ARRIVING LATE ONE NIGHT, TWENTY YEARS 
ago, in a remote Archangel village, I sought 
refuge from the drizzling rain and mos- 
quitoes in a peasant’s home. My host lifted 
his ten-year-old daughter out of the one bed 
in the house. I noticed she was scratching 
her face as he motioned me to her place. 
Soon after dawn I woke to find her nearby, 
still scratching. I asked the little girl what 
the trouble was. ; 

“Smallpox,” she answered in matter of 
fact Russian. “That’s why I was sleeping 
in the bed. Black smallpox!” 

No one ever got out onto the floor faster 
than I. It seemed that smallpox was epi- 
demic in the village; fifteen had alrea 
died of it; the nearest doctor was fifty versts 
away. There was no point in being out- 
raged at my big host who in abounding 
hospitality had given me his only bed. 
Neither he nor the other villagers could un- 
derstand my agitation. They were deeply 
interested in me as a man from America, 
but not at all as a man who had just slept 
in a smallpox bed. Most of them had been 
doing that for a month. They shook their 
heads skeptically when I sought to expound 
the germ theory, advancing against it their 
own way of thinking. To each man hi 
predestined lot, and no escaping it. It’s 
Fate that metes out good or evil, life, death, 
and smallpox. . ee 

“What is to be, will be,” expounded an 
old muzhik. “It gets you or it passes you 
by. You die or you don’t!” 2 a 
_ Incontrovertible but distressing d 
In it the peasants were confirmed by 
church teaching resignation and submissi 
to one’s lot. More tragic than the pes 


1 famines that decimated the villages, 
an their ignorance, miseries, poverty and 
jtk-breaking labor, was this passive ac- 
potance of these ills—the feeling that they 
tild do little or nothing to remedy them. 
ss things are, so they needs must be.” 
[Today the people of the USSR know 
jry need not be. Over the malaria-breed- 
'z marshes sweep the sanitary planes, de- 
poying with clouds of chemicals the larvae 
mosquitoes and locusts. Across the fields 
+: big harvesters reap in a day more than 
}: whole family—toiling with sickles from 
fore dawn till after dark—could garner in 
rmonth. Along the rivers rise the big 
ywer dams, impounding the waters that 
tice flooded the fields. 

No longer peasants at the mercy of blind 
jscrutable forces, the Soviet people know 
ty can control the elements and make 
rom do their bidding. What they have 
ceady done is an earnest of much great- 
|| things they will do. Stalin’s charge that 
here are no citadels that cannot be 
sen,” voices their high faith and confi- 
nce in themselves and in their future. 


Sovfoto 


Hauling American lIend-lease supplies for Soviet military use by the Iranian railway, 


the American sergeant, 


left, 


and the two Russians 


are friends both at work and in 


moments of relaxation, The German-made locomotive behind them now serves the Allies. 


LIKENESS AND LIKING 


[Is THERE ANYTHING FAMILIAR ABOUT 
rese Soviet traits and beliefs? Confidence 
one’s country, its achievements, its fu- 
re. The feeling that here is a Land of 
ypportunity. A self-reliant people, ener- 
‘tic, courageous, ready to sacrifice for their 
iuildren. Are not these the hallmarks of 
mericans? 
(Out of closer contacts in this war, we are 
sscovering that in spite of external differ- 
aces, Russians are in many ways like our- 
‘Ives. In history, geography, industry—and 
mnsequently in the characteristics of the 
eople—there are striking parallels and re- 
smblances between America and Russia. 


The Cult of Bigness 
| BorH COUNTRIES ARE LARGE IN AREA, 
ppulation and resources, which in turn im- 
arts a certain largeness of mind and out- 


tok. Both people talk big, plan big, do 


ussia instinctively turned for guidance in 
“rge scale farming, building construction 
ad the techniques of mass production. 

t the outset the Russians acted on the 

ciple that the biggest must perforce be 
ne best. If astronomers asked funds for a_ 
ine? If farms of a thousand acres were 
00d, why not fifty or a hundred thousand? 
p they threw together vast acreages, with 
stations and airplanes to serve them. 
nding, in time, no virtue in sheer size 
yiant farms were cut into smaller units. 
found, too, that for certain lines of 
n small shops were more efficient 
factories. Like Americans they 


le in big cities. 


pg things. To North America the new — 


-inch telescope lens, why not a 300-inch | 
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Even so, there is no getting away from 
the superlative in Soviet Russia. As the 
biggest country in the world it has the big- 
gest army, the largest budget, the longest 
rail and river routes. In Moscow are foun- 
dations for the tallest building on earth; on 
the Volga, for the most powerful elec- 
tric plant. Constant dealing with colossal 
projects and well nigh astronomical figures 
gives scope and reach to: the imagination. 
It begets in Russians, as in Americans, a 
receptiveness to big ideas no less than enter- 
prises, a readiness to welcome bigger ones. 


BorH-PEOPLES ARE MULTINATIONAL. THE 
Soviet Union is a vast mosaic of races and 
peoples ranging from hunting tribes like 
the Chukchi to the Georgians, Christian- 
ized in the third century. In complete re- 
versal of Tsarist policy of forcible Russifi- 
cation, the Soviets assured to each people 
its own language, arts and culture. As an 
outward symbol the name of the country 
became the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, composed now of 16 constituent 
states of which the Russian Soviet Federa- 


‘tive Socialist Republic is just one. 


Since all have emerged from the same 
process of education and industrialization 
with very similar characteristics, the quali- 
ties ascribed to “the Russian people” in 
this article apply largely to all the others. 
Certainly they are all animated by de- 
votion to the common cause. In defense of 
Moscow and Stalingrad the soldiers from 
far away Kirghizia and Uzbekistan fought 
as furiously as the Russians themselves. 
To the other prerogatives of the sixteen 
constituent republics was added this Feb- 
ruary the right of each to raise its own 


army and direct its foreign affairs. This 


move had been interpreted variously as 


a reward for loyalty; as a step in the evo- 
lution toward decentralization and more 
democracy; as a device to obtain greater 
representation at the peace table; as an as- 
surance to any neighboring country that in 
joining the Soviet Union it may preserve a 
large measure of autonomy. In any case 
it testifies to Moscow’s confidence in the 
units and solidarity of its many republics. 


Yankee Inventors Under the Skin 
BoTH PEOPLES ARE MACHINE-MINDED. As 
“Wooden Russia” passed into the age of 
steel, electricity and plastics, the people 
thronged from steppes and villages into the 
30,000 new mills and factories. At the same 
time 7,000 machine-tractor stations — huge 
shops filled with cranes, triphammers, pow- 
er lathes—moved out into the villages. The 
training of the personnel to operate these 
machines took a frightful toll of spoilage 
and breakage to the distress of the Amer- 
icans serving as guides and instructors. The 
Soviets chose to treat these as “growing 
pains” in technical education of the masses! 
In drawing up the final plans for the 
great Dnieper dam, Stalin asked the chief 
engineer, Colonel Hugh L. Cooper, if he 
was quite satisfied with them. “Frankly,” 
said Cooper, “I would like more American 7 
engineers and technicians on the job.” 
“Frankly,” rejoined Stalin, “we don’t.” 
“Why not?” asked Cooper. “With more 
I could do a quicker, cheaper job.” 
_ “Agreed,” responded Stalin. “With our — 


“own raw inexperienced workers the dam 


may cost us fifty or a hundred million more. 
But poor as we are, we are ready to pay the — 
price. For our purpose, Colonel Cooper, 
isn’t just to build a dam but to make it 
serve as a school for the training of on 
(Continued on page 130) 
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Photos from Sovfot 


Whole families parade in festive mood in a pre-war celebration on an anniversary of the Revolution 
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Earnest crowds examine the new machines at a permanent exhibit in Moscow of lathes and i nen 


occasions call for flowers, this collective farmer is sent off to the 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


ch are modernizing remote sections of the USSR 


Peacetime visitors take pride in public works whi 


Cavalcade of Interpreters 


Natural history of our books on Soviet Russia and some of 


the American men and women who step out from their pages. 


Tsarist oR SoviET—TO Most AMERICANS, 
Russia has been a remote land, sometimes 
of breathless utopian romance, sometimes 
of dread; and the contradictions in the con- 
ventional pictures have always baffled efforts 
at coherence. 

Tsarist Russia was pictured as a land of 
bearded giants, and of gaunt, hungry intel- 
ligentsia; impossible packs of wolves chased 
frightened peasants across the frozen tun- 
dra, while bands of mounted Cossacks rode 
the steppes, knouting the quailing popu- 
lace as they galloped. It was the misery 
land of pogroms and of Arctic prison 
camps exposed by George Kennan; and 
also a land where happy Ivans and Katinkas 
kicked their heels in the air while gypsies 
played the balalaika, and everyone ate caviar 


rand guzzled vodka. 
The Age of Magnificent Distortions 


But iF Tsarist RussIA WAS A PUZZLE, 
Soviet Russia’s reflections in the American 
mind at times have been even more fantas- 
tic. It is a little difficult, in these days of 
gratitude and respect for the Red Army, to 
remember what was said, written and be- 
lieved about it in 1917. and for a quarter 
century later; in 1921, four years after it 
had won its first battles, the man who had 
been the United States Ambassador to Rus- 
sia during and just after the Soviet Revolu- 
tion, David R. Francis, had the megalo- 
maniac wrongheadedness to write that “the 
situation might have been saved [in 1919] 
had President Wilson permitted me to re- 
turn to Petrograd, accompanied by 50,000 
troops!” 

There were distinguished statesmen and 
commentators who remained as blind and 
dumb through two decades. Soviet Russia 
has by the same people been proclaimed 
a crumbling ruin, about to collapse, yet at 
the same time a potent menace to all the 
orderly governments of the earth. Some 
reporters saw in it a promised land, a bright 
new world, others reported a gray hell of 
stumbling, starving: helots. It wiped out 
private property yet, by other accounts, it 
established a system of incentive pay that 
“enslaved” the workers; it was reported to 
have “nationalized,” and also to have eman- 
cipated, women. Its collective farm pro- 
gram was hailed as an epoch-making renais- 
sance of the downtrodden peasant and de- 
nounced as deliberate murder of millions 
of kulaks. Casual readers were puzzled to 
hear that Russia starved, yet built the big- 
gest factories and dams on earth; that it 
was a sink of incompetence, yet sent its 
aviators camping scientifically on the polar 
ice floes. It took almost three years of 
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World War II to convince America that, 
whatever else Soviet Russia might be, it 
was efficient and effective. 

Who put the weirder pictures into the 
American mind? It is hard to say. Some 
of the whoppers were the wish-fulfillments 
of exiles who had been on the other side 
of the revolutionary battles and, living in 
exile, let their hopes and fears take the place 
of actual knowledge. In part the monstrosi- 
ties were products of wartime prejudices, 
in part of a system of censorship which, 
denying confirmation of the obvious, made 
the fantastic seem more credible. (There 
is a warning for us today, in this new era 
of well intentioned, and constantly mis- 
guided, censorship.) In August 1920, two 
young radicals of The New Republic staft 
collated the misinformation which had ap- 
peared about Soviet Russia in the columns 
of the relatively objective New York Times: 
Lenin had been assassinated time and again, 
he and Trotsky had locked each other up, 
Moscow had been in flames, Petrograd. had 
fallen; ninety-one times this newspaper had 
reported the end of the Soviets as immi- 
nent. (One of those young radicals was 
Walter Lippmann; the other, Charles Merz, 
is now editor of The Times.) 


These Saw the World Shake 


YET MOST OF THE REPORTERS WHO ACTU- 
ally saw Soviet Russia with their own eyes, 
even in the very first days, wrote of flesh- 
and-blood human beings and of a living, 
dynamic land; and they are the writers 
whose books can be reread today. Nobody 
even remembers the name of Ambassador 
Francis, much less reads his silly book in 
these 1940’s; but John Reed’s simple grave 
beneath the Kremlin wall has been visited 
by thousands of American tourists, and his 
“Ten Days That Shook the World,” first 


authentic picture of the Bolsheviks’ arrival 


—Since 1930, Mr. Gannett has been the 
engaging and penetrating daily book 
critic of the New York Herald Tribune, 
but his friendship for John Reed and 
Albert Rhys Williams goes back to be- 
fore the Bolshevik Revolution. As one 
of the young correspondents at the Paris 
Peace Conference, where for a time he 


represented The Survey, he was excited>~ 


by the reports brought back from Russia 
by Lincoln Steffens and William C. 
Bullitt. He visited Russia and reported 
on it for The Nation in 1921 and 
crossed it from the Mongol border to 
the Latvian in 1926, . 


in power, has become a kind of classic, 
available in various reprint editions, and 1ts 
title is today an international catchword. 
The ten days of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion did not at first shake an incredulous 
outside world, but they shook those who 
watched them, including John Reed. “In 
the struggle my sympathies were not neu- 
tral,” he wrote in the preface to his book, 
which was published on March 19, 1919, 
almost a year and a half after the Ten Days 
themselves. “But,” he added, “I have tried 
to see events with the eye of a conscientious 
reporter, interested in setting down the 
truth.” Today his story still flames, but it 
is obviously, history; John Reed, the color- 
ful, fun-loving, pageant-making, Harvard- 
educated son of a United States marshal 
from Oregon, had watched what he called 
“the shapeless will of the proletariat” im- 
pose itself upon confused and unwilling 
leaders. He had-seen the Red Army in em- 
bryo, “a huddled group of boys in work- 
men’s clothes, carrying guns with bayonets, 
talking nervously together,” and he had 


‘seen them win their first battles. He set it 


all down, first in articles for The Liberator, 
successor to The Masses, which our govern- 
ment had suppressed, then in his famous 
book. 

The slick-paper magazines for which 
John Reed had once written so successfully 
did not want “pro-Bolshevik” material; 
Collier’s set one of Reed’s articles in type,. 
then returned it unpublished. Reed him- 
self was put on trial as a co-editor of The 
Masses; the jury disagreed; he was indicted 
again, after his return from Russia, for call- 
ing the Allied intervention in Siberia an) 
“adventure of brigands.” He began calling 
himself a communist; old friends said of, 
him that a good poet had been spoiled by 
politics, which wasn’t quite true: all politics, 
and especially revolution, was poetry to. 
Jack Reed. He returned to Russia, and died 
there, disillusioned, some of his friends 
would have it, by the course of the Revolu- 
tion. If so, he never set it down on paper. 

What he probably felt at the end was a 
little like what Lincoln Steffens told his 
friends when, in Paris Peace Conference 
days, he returned from the mission to R 
sia on which President Wilson had sen 
him with William C. Bullitt and Captai 
Walter Pettit. “What was it like?” his 
friends would ask. Steffens would 
about portentously and whisper, “I’ve 
into the future, and” — again he would 
make sure he was riot overheard—“by God 
it works!” And then he would add, mourr 
fully, “But I’m too old for it; I'll have t 
go home and live in the present.” 
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More Early Witnesses 


)STEFFENS ENJOYED MYSTERY; His 1919 
rmpanion, William C. Bullitt, who was to 
jurn to Moscow fifteen years later as the 
ist United States Ambassador to the So- 
ttt Republic, enjoyed a fight. Scion of an 
ld, rich Philadelphia family, he had been 
bess secretary of the American delegation 
ithe Peace Conference, and eventually re- 
gned in fiery protest against its secrecies 
cd compromises. Returning to America, 
fought. a losing battle for the truth about 
jussia as he saw it, before a Senate com- 
tittee which preferred to believe, as Am- 
sssador Francis did, that Lenin and Trot- 
y were hired German agents and the 
evolution a godless flash in a dirty pan. 
‘Alongside Bullitt in those days fought 
polonel Raymond Robins, old-time friend 
| President Theodore Roosevelt, who, as 
gad of the American Red Cross mission to 
missia, had watched the Bolsheviks take 
»wer and hold power; he had talked with 
enin and Trotsky, recognized their ability 
ad integrity, and returned to the United 
gates with a trunkful of documents that 
rent contrary to the current legends. Like 
‘illiam Boyce Thompson, the big business- 
aan who had preceded Robins as head of 
ke Red Cross mission, he was almost read 
nt of the Republican Party for reporting 
hat he had seen. But the book—“Russian- 
erican Relations, March 1917 - March 
920°—which a committee of the League 
‘ Free Nations Association assembled 
tgely from his materials, gave sober minds 
2w insights. 

This was the forerunner of the long series 
f research reports of its successor, the 
wesent day Foreign Policy Association. 
Albert Rhys Williams, a graduate in the- 
ogy who had become a newspaperman 
ith a taste for adventure, had also been 
1 Moscow in 1917; indeed he accompanied 
ohn Reed, Reed’s wife, Louise Bryant 
ho later became the second Mrs. Bullitt), 
ynd Bessie. Beatty, a young newspaper- 
woman who in 1917 had not yet begun to 
‘ream of a future career in radio, in walk- 
ag the bloody streets of revolutionary Petro- 
rad. It was Williams who asked Jack Reed 
s Reed mounted the train for Kharkov, 
FBut what are you going to do there?” 
Put joy into the people,” Reed answered; 
ke was going to carry news of the Revolu- 
pon in Petrograd and Moscow. Williams, 
‘sturning to the United States, spoke every- 
vhere, trying to overcome the prejudice of 
people who made up their minds about 
nin without seeing him. But Williams 
vas a slower writer; his “Through the Rus- 
rian Revolution” did not appear until 1922, 
Ry which time it had to compete with a 
ozen other interpretations by later comers. 
m that as in his later books, Williams 
itoutly insisted that the Revolution was a 
nighty historical tide, transcending any in- 
ividual, even Lenin, and that it was as 
tile to bid it halt as for Canute to com- 
and the sea. It was more than a decade 
efore his view was to gain acceptance. 
‘Meanwhile more and more visitors were 
nenetrating behind the cordon of silence 
at seemed to enclose the Russian Revolu- 
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tion. There was a group of distinguished 
Englishmen, mostly liberals, who were a 
little shocked by some of what they saw, 
but impressed with the stability and drive 
of the regime—men like George Lansbury, 
the deeply religious editor of the Labour 
Party’s London Herald; the skeptical Ber- 
trand Russell and H. G. Wells and, earlier, 
Philips Price of the Manchester Guardian, 
and Arthur Ransome. 

Among the early American visitors was 
Anna Louise Strong, a Nebraska-born, Chi- 
cago-trained social worker, who had had 
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JOHN REED 


The American buried beneath the 

Kremlin wall. His “Ten Days That 

Shook the World” (1919) was an 

authentic picture of the Bolshevik 
Revolution 


bitter experiences as director of social wel- 
fare exhibits in many American cities and 
had turned with eager passion to the labor 
moyement in Seattle and seen it crushed in 
lies. She seemed to see the doors to the fu- 
ture opening in Soviet Russia, and became 
one of its most consistently friendly inter- 
preters. “I Change Worlds,” she called her 
autobiography when she wrote it in 1935; 
her title indicating an ever-glowing faith. 

In those early days, news from Russia 
seemed to settle into one of two categories. 
The daily newspapers, gathering their news 
largely from embittered exiles, denounced 
rather than reported; more friendly inter- 
preters found their audience likely to be 
limited to the readers of the “little” maga- 
zines; and sometimes their reaction to wide- 
spread prejudice and lies led them to lose 
their own critical balance. When active 
campaigns for armed intervention against 
Russia were still under way—and active in- 
tervention did not end until the spring of 
1921—responsible reporters feared misinter- 
pretation and misuse of even the mildest 
criticism. 

It was a period of wild hates, and also 
of wildly high hopes. 


From Denunciation to Reporting 


But THE AMERICAN PRESS AT LENGTH BE- 
gan sending more or less permanent and re- 
sponsible correspondents to Moscow, instead 
of the headline sensationalists (their very 
names now forgotten) who had earlier gone 
seeking flashy “exposures.” Young William 
Henry Chamberlin went, full of romantic 
ideals, for the Christian Science Monitor; 
serious minded Louis Fischer went over for 
the New York Evening Post and The Na- 
tion, and for close to two decades his ar- 
ticles gave the most authoritative interpre- 
tations of the convolutions of Soviet policy 
to appear in the American press. Walter 
Duranty, brilliant, debonair Englishman 
who found himself increasingly uncomfort- 
able chained to a desk as second man in 
The New York Times Paris bureau, was 
semi-exiled first to the Baltic, where he saw 
the gruesomeness of counter-revolution at 
firsthand, and then to Russia, where he 
speedily made an international reputation 
as one of the greatest and most original of 
the foreign correspondents between the two 
World Wars. 

Duranty, like Jack Reed, became a legen- 
dary character while still alive (Duranty 
is still very much alive); and he contributed 
to the legend in 1935 in his characteristically 
titled book, “I Write as I Please,” which 
is written in prose as strong as Heming- 
way’s; and in a somewhat mysteriously 
semi-autobiographical novel, “Search for 3 
Key,” published early in 1943. 

Nobody ever was quite sure just where 
Duranty “stood.” Unlike most of the early 
writers about the Soviet land, he never felt 
any moral compulsion to declare himself 
for or.against. He knew that he was re- 
porting one of the greatest stories of all his- 
tory; he was delighted to be on the spot, fas- 
cinated by the color of his characters, and 
utterly amoral in his approach. He had 
been a writer of short stories, and he wrote 
contemporary history as short stories, some- 
times as great short stories. It has been the 
world’s loss that he, with all his background 
and sense of color, has not been in Russia 
to report this war. He published a 
“quickie,” accurately expressing faith in the 
Red Army, soon after the German invasion, 
but when a reviewer expressed the hope 
that he would soon return to his old post, 
he replied from Hollywood that he knew 
dreary Kuibyshev, and preferred West Los 
Angeles. 

Another of the great reporters who cov- 
ered Russia for almost two decades, though 
never, until this war, for a daily newspaper, 
was Maurice Hindus. He was born in a 
mud-sunk, old-style Russian village, and 
came to a New York State farm in his 
teens. Memories of boyhood miseries gave 
perspective to all his later writing. He 
never tried to interview Stalin or send a 
questionnaire to a commissar; Hindus went 
home to his native village, walked through 
the countryside, and talked to old-timers 
about changing times. “Broken Earth” 
(1926) recorded his first return; and his 
subsequent books, from “Red Bread” (1931) 
to “Mother Russia” (1943), interpreted the 
five-year plans and the collectivization of 
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WALTER DURANTY 


His brilliant articles for The New 
York Times from Russia in_ the 
Twenties gave him international fame 


the farms with the same warm, intimate 
sense of little people’s lives. He speaks Rus- 
siaN as a native, as a peasant, and he writes 
in terms that an American farmer readily 
understands, And he has, in his more emo- 
tional way, something of Duranty’s ability 
to bypass moral judgments of immediate 
costs and see the larger currents of history 
in the making. 


Discovery of a Going Concern 


HE was TYPICAL OF A CHANGE IN AMER- 
ican attitudes. Americans had been anything 
but pragmatic in their early judgments of 
Russia. Of other regimes they asked: Does 
it work? Do the trains run on time? On 
Russia they handed down moral verdicts, 
and made predictions based on prejudice, 
pro or con. Something of the apocalyptic 
fervor of the early friends of Soviet Russia 
began to fade as returning travelers brought 
views of continuing and dreadful foverty; 
but simultaneously something of the hysteri- 
cal hate disappeared as specialists in various 
fields brought back reports that Soviet Rus- 
sia was a going concern, alive, changing, 
building, experimenting—and achieving. 

Alexander Gumberg, who in the budding 
days of the Soviet regime had been Ray- 
mond Robins’ secretary, and for a time 
bought millions of dollars’ worth of Amer- 
ican cotton for the Soviets, in the late 1920’s 
led a strange assortment of bankers, busi- 
nessmen, and other inquisitive folk to Rus- 
sia, and interested Dwight W. Morrow in 
the new regime. Colonel Cooper’s reports 
of the building of the huge Dueprostroy 
dam, blown up once by the Russians and 
once by the Germans in the present war, 
interested new circles. John D. Littlepage, 
one of ,the returning engineers, wrote 


strictly as an engineer in “In Search of 


Soviet Gold,” of which Demaree Bess was 
co-author (1938). Dr. Frankwood E. Wil- 
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liams, a distinguished American psychia- 
trist, visited Russia and returned with an 
amazing report that the young revolution- 
aries did not seem as subject to nervous 
breakdowns as young Americans. “Red 
Medicine,” by John A. Kingsbury and Sir 
Arthur Newsholme (1933), and later, Dr. 
Henry Sigerist’s “Socialized Medicine in the 
Soviet Union” (1937) interested still other 
circles. Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s professional 
respect for the Soviet Arctic explorers im- 
pressed scientists who had learned to trust 
Stefansson’s judgments.’ Oliver  Sayler, 
Henry W. L. Dana, and others reported 
on the efflorescence of the Soviet theater, 
and the Soviet movies spoke eloquently for 
themselves. Sherwood Eddy, well known 
in religious circles, was a pioneer in leading 
study groups to Soviet Russia year after 
year. 

Returning trade unionists wrote pro and 
con, and usually awkwardly, of their own 
experiences; but the most convincing report 
from a worker came late, when John Scott 
in 1942 wrote “Beyond the Urals.” John 
Scott (son of Scott Nearing, the former 
professor of sociology who for a time was 
a convinced communist) went to the Gen- 
eral Electric plant in Schenectady to learn 
welding instead of to college, and worked 
for five years in the big Magnitogorsk steel 
plant in the Urals. He saw the immense 
factory rise from what had seemed hope- 
less mud and incompetence; he knew its 
human cost, but he also knew, and reported 
on, its ultimate efficiency. 

The veteran English sociologists, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, known in conventional 
English circles as Lord and Lady Passfield, 
visited Russia in 1935 and the next year 
sealed their favorable judgment in the two 
massive volumes of “Soviet Communism, a 
New Civilization?” Hewlett Johnson, dean 
of Canterbury, reporting on “Soviet Power” 
in 1940, was even more enthusiastic but per- 
haps less impressive. 


The Survey, too, was an early inter- 
preter of Lenin’s Russia in a special 
number in 1923, for which Savel 
Zimand was both explorer and editor 
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Educated in the USA, this Russian- 
born author has made frequent visits 
to the USSR to report changing times 


By that time the Russian trials were 
puzzling many who had long watched the 
Soviet experiment favorably. Even  vet- 
eran sympathizers like Louis Fischer and 
Maurice Hindus for a time were silent. 
Many who had watched Russia with eager, 
curious eyes decided that Moscow was a 
long way off. 

Books on Russia almost ceased to sell— 
until the misunderstood pact with Germany 


released a new tide of denunciation un- 
matched since 1917-19. 


; 4 
A Period of Doubt—and After 


SOME EARLY ENTHUSIASTS HAD FOUND THE 
later stages of the Revolution more than 
they could stomach. Eugene Lyons, who. 
had served the Soviet news bureau in New 
York, went to Russia for the United Press. 
in the early 1930’s; his first book, “Moscow . 
Carrousel,” published in 1935, was ambigu- 
ous in its attitude; but in 1939, in “Assign- 
ment in Utopia,” he expressed bitter dis- 
illusionment and became one of the most 
distinguished pessimists about Russia’s fu- 
ture. : 

William Henry Chamberlin’s early en- 
thusiasm also cooled; to him the collec- 
tive farm policy of the early 1930’s spelled | 
murder by famine for millions, and he be-. 
came for a time as impassioned an opponent | 
as he had been an advocate. The distin- 
guished educator, John Dewey, who in 
1929 had called Russia a “new world in the 
making” and seen the significance of the, 
Revolution as “a release of human powers 
on such an unprecedented scale that it is 
of incalculable significance not only for that, 
country but for the world,” was so dis- 
turbed by the persecution of Trotsky and 
the spectacle of the “purge” trials that he 
headed a commission which went to M 
in 1937 to hear Trotsky’s testimony 
publicize it to the world. Max Eas 
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jvho, as editor of The Masses and The 
iéberator, had enthusiastically published 
ohn Reed’s first Russian articles, and in 
ne 1920’s had happily visited Moscow and 
faarried the sister of a commissar, de- 
ounced regimentation of artists and writ- 
frs in his book “Artists in Uniform” in 
1934. He fierily translated and championed 
“rotsky when Trotsky was exiled and, even 
ffter the Battle of Stalingrad, wrote in 
p934 a violent denunciation of “Stalinists” 
rnd the Soviet system for The Reader's 
Digest. 

| There were also communist “comrades” 
vho turned against the party apparatus, 


iad been betrayed: among them Benjamin 


senor of New York; Fred Beal, communist 
Inero of the textile strike in Gastonia, N. C., 
ywho found the real Russia very different 
irom his dream. But their stories, like that 
pot “Jan Valtin,” belong rather to the history 
}bf the now defunct Third International than 
Ko the record of interpretations of Russia. 
b530, too, perhaps, do the many books and 
urticles by the faithful comrades who from 
the beginning unfalteringly hailed every- 
thing in Russia as super-right. 

None of the voluminous literature report- 
ng, interpreting, denouncing, or defending 
the great Soviet trials of the pre-war years 
bhed much light on those still baffling phe- 
nomena. As literature, and perhaps as psy- 
thology, Arthur Koestler’s novel, “Darkness 
at Noon,” was most distinguished. Koestler, 
a former Hungarian communist now in 
the British army, made the strange confes- 
ions plausible without making them cred- 
ible; his book reflected in a masterly man- 
mer the conflict of loyalties in men who 
have been schooled, by ideology and by 
events to believe that the revolutionary end 
tis more than worth the sacrifices, physical 
and moral, required along the way. 

No interpretation of the trials—indeed, 
no book on Russia, unless perhaps it be 
WReed’s “Ten Days That Shook the World” 
has had a wider circulation than former 
Ambassador Joseph E. Davies’s “Mission to 
Moscow,” which, after its run as a best- 
seller in 1941-42, found in 1943 a new inter- 
hpretation in a much discussed Hollywood 


ent, when Russia was resisting the Ger- 
man invasion in a manner that amazéd 
most experts and almost all laymen. Stalin’s 
itemporary alliance with Germany had dis- 
itressed Americans, and both interest and 
faith in Russia had sagged to a new low; 
hectic judgments of the trials had led many 
0 believe that Russia must be disorganized 
nd disintegrating. That an American busi- 
nessman - diplomat found so much to re- 
pect in the Soviet regime seemed start- 
ing. The book was in fact little more 
han an intelligent tourist’s report, and the 
telescoped and distorted events in a 
manner to distress historians. Yet its pri- 
ary effect was the same as that of the 
eadlines reporting the war in Russia: it 
‘convinced readers that this land of the 
Soviets was real and human and powerful, 
a valuable ally today and a market as well 
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film. It appeared at the psychological mo-— 


as a valuable ally tomorrow. Like the Rus- 
sian section in Wendell Willkie’s “One 
World” which followed in the spring . of 
1943, it prepared the way for Secretary 


Hull’s mission to Moscow in November of 
that year. 


The Revelation of the Red Army 


Tue Russtan War ITSELF HAS BEEN MORE 
impressive than any of the reports of it. 
The bald figures of men killed, the im- 
mense mileage show on the newspaper 
maps, the magnificent fortitude of the long 
retreat, the unrelenting struggle that culmi- 
nated in one of the most decisive Allied 
victories of the war, at Stalingrad, and the 
sanguinary successes of the subsequent of- 
tensives, have been the daily meat of news- 
paper headlines, and have far outshone any 
of the efforts of writers to “report” them. 
American reporters have seen relatively little 
of the Russian front, and none of the great 
reporting of the war has as yet come from 
that sector; most of the translated reports 
from the Soviet press were pitched on too 
heroic a scale for American taste. If that 
be typical, the normal American reaction 
has been, the Russians should long ago have 
been at the gates of Berlin. Perhaps now 
that such a consummation begins to seem 


ultimately not unlikely, the Russian reports 
will find a readier audience here. 

Thus far the most impressive printed 
document from the Russian front—apart 
from the movies, always one of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s most expressive channels of communi- 
cation—is Boris Voyetekhoy’s history of 
the “Last Days of Sevastopol.” Possibly the 
best novel of this Russian war, so far, was 
written by an asthmatic Oklahoman, living 
in Arizona, who has never been out of the 
United States, Paul Hughes’s “Retreat from 
Rostov’! It has its absurdities, but it also 
has its fortes: it senses the human drama 
of the guerrilla war. 

Out of the epic facts of the Russian war, 
however, has grown, or at least is growing, 
a new sense in America of the human quali- 
ties developed by the Russian Revolution. 
It is not a pretty fact, but it is a fact, that 
no reports of Soviet factories, kindergartens, 
schools, collective farms, or any of the So- 
viet’s “social” advances have aroused a tithe 
of the sympathy in America which has been 
stirred by the indisputable achievements of 
Russia’s Red Army. 

Books will be written about it for years 
to come; but no critic would dare predict if 
or when it will find its Tolstoy to write a 
new “War and Peace.” 


Courtesy American Russian Cultural Association 


“Tass Windows” in Leningrad. These war posters, executed by outstanding cartoonists, 
ie oud roeitebe are dincibirked throughout the USSR by Tass, Soviet news agency 
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Our War Relief Gets Through 


A swing through Soviet Russia to check up on the receiving end 


of an American adventure in spreading goods and good will. 


“THE GERMANS ARE COMING!” ‘THIS WAS 
the sleepless cry of a child I met in Moscow. 
Uttered in the dead of night, these words 
rang out again and again, until the boy 
became acclimated to his new surroundings 
in the Phaina Babyshkins, located at 7 Par- 
rovya Street, in the suburbs of Moscow. 

At this home for the sons of Red Army 
officers, I met a hundred tots of five, six 
and seven—children whose mothers had 
been bombed out of their homes, taken cap- 
tive by the Germans to Nazi labor camps, 
or killed fighting with the guerrillas. 

The children came from the recaptured 
regions. Some had lived with the guerrillas 
until old-fashioned biplanes rescued them 
at night. Others were literally dug out of 
the ruins of their houses; they were found 
so weak and shocked they could only point 
mutely to the spots where their own 
mothers had fallen. 


Tue pay | visIrED THEM, THE CHILDREN 
looked healthy and happy, playing with a 
Russian version of the rocking horse, a 
huge panther., They wore red and gray 
sweaters knit in America and sent by Rus- 
sian War Relief. Eagerly they showed me 
samples of their own- needlework that 
looked very intricate and delicate for such 
small fingers. Then they sang gay Russian 
songs for me. Tiny as they were, they 
marched and danced as though a great 
Cossack ballet maestro had been on their 
teaching staff. 

When I arrived, the children were all 
seated at little low tables eating their lunch 
of vegetables they had grown themselves. 
They were eager for me to taste food 
straight from their victory gardens and dis- 
played proudly some squash, huge cucum- 
bers, and a big Idaho potato. The seeds they 
had used were part of a shipment of some 
450 tons sent by Russian War Relief to start 
Early Wonder peas, Detroit Red_ beets, 
Golden Acre cabbage and Indiana spinach 
in Russian soil. ; 

I was introduced to the children as their 
“American uncle” and when those little 
kids rushed to throw their arms around me 
and kiss my cheeks, en masse, I knew that 
_ I stood there as a substitute for a hundred 

brave Red Army fathers at the front. 


Relief for the Wounded 


WITHOUT GOING To THE FRONT I FouND 
Red Army men. At the Botkin Hospital, 
on the outskirts of Moscow, there were 2,500 
beds filled with wounded soldiers from all 
the major battles. Many of them were only 
caricatures of the living, with limbless bodies 
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EDWARD C. CARTER 


—By an American who had at his finger- 
tips the mobilization of aid in the United 
States—as president of Russian War 
Relief. And whose eight trips to the 
USSR in the last fourteen years gave 
him extraordinary facilities last fall for 
gauging the receiving end on the ground. 

Massachusetts born, Harvard A.B. 
(1900), graduate secretary of Phillips 
Brooks House at Cambridge, his Pan- 
Pacific encounters began as secretary of 
the National YMCA of India; his war- 
time experience, as chief secretary of the 
YMCA in Paris, 1917-19. 

Mr. Carter headed The Inquiry, an 
original scheme of research, back in the 
States in 1930-33, Since then have come 
assignments in the Far East as long as 
your arm. He has been secretary-general 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations since 
1933, and also a director of the China 
Institute of America, the Committee on 
Japanese Studies, the American Russian 
Institute. 

His work warrants such decorations as 
stand for an Officer of the Order of the 
British Empire, the French Legion of 
Honor, the Order of the Crown of Siam. 


and charred, blown-away faces. And in the 
ward for severely wounded, the beds were 
so close an attendant could hardly pass. Yet 
each bed had its little table at the head, and 
every table bore a potted plant. 

Some of the soldiers in this hospital were 
so far on the road to recovery that they 
could get around on crutches and, in slip- 
pers and dressing gown, play chess, listen 
to concerts on the radio, read and discuss 
the war with other wounded friends in the 
reception room. There were big maps of 
the world on the walls and in the office of 
the chief physician, Dr. Boris Shimeilovich, 
a huge one of the entire Russian front 
stretched to the ceiling back of his desk. 

Dr. Shimeilovich called his staff together 
while I was there, and I was interested to 
see that three quarters of the doctors and 
surgeons were women. I had heard how 
they had all worked without interruption 
during the siege of Moscow. When two 
wings of the hospital were bombed, they 


evacuated two hundred children and tended. 


wounded civilians as well as soldiers. For 
the American medical aid they received 
then, as now, they thanked me. profusely, 
expressing their high opinion of our drugs 
and surgical instruments. So greatly needed 
are these supplies, I learned, that three days 
after a shipment arrives they are put to use 
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in hospitals at the front and behind the 
lines. I saw many evidences of blankets 
from the United States and familiar labeled 
bottles. But I saw other evidences of the 
impact of the war in Russia. 

One mile from the Botkin Hospital is the 
Central Blood Transfusion Institute. It is 
one of twenty coordinated research labora- 
tories for the study of blood. It is also one 
of 11,000 receiving centers, where Soviet 
citizens donate their blood to the Red Army. 
Here four hundred volunteers stand on line 
daily. When I spoke to one attractive 
young woman there, I found that she was 
making her eighth donation. 

At my surprise the head of the Institute 
said, “A distinguished American friend of 
yours has surpassed this record. He has 
been here fifteen times.” He, was referring 
to Colonel Philip R. Faymonville, former 
head of the American supply mission in 
Moscow. More amazed than I was Major 
Waldron, a member of the American Army 
Medical Service in Russia, who happened 
to be with me. He was Colonel Faymon- 
ville’s personal doctor as well as medical 
adviser on the supply mission. Though 
they had worked in the same office every 
day, he had no idea that Colonel Faymon- 
ville had slipped out fifteen times to give 
his portion of blood for the Red Army. 

I was prompted to tell of this incident 
when I was asked on my return from the 
Soviet Union whether the Russians were 
aware of American aid. The Russians were 
—as I found out; but not all Americans, it 
seems, even those in Russia, were fully cog- 
nizant of the scale of our wholehearted 
efforts to help the Russian people. 


Warehouses and Bookkeeping 


My visir To Russia. CLIMAXED A TRIP TO 
China and India. I went there as presi- 
dent of Russian War Relief, and my pur- 
pose was to see whether the supplies were 
what the Russian people wanted and most 
needed. That had been the objective of 
Russian War Relief since its inception— 
putting supplies on Soviet ships in Amert 
can harbors, and leaving distribution to the 
judgment of Russian relief officials. Ours 
had always been an act of faith, with no 
strings attached. . jt 

The Russians, I now learned, though 
they may never have heard of a congression- 
al investigation, were keeping track of each 
shipment from stast to finish, as if they 
expected a couple of dignitaries from Oki 
homa or Arkansas to sweep down upo 
them any day. At the huge central war 
house, where our supplies arrive, the per- 
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fonnel knew when every bale had left its 
ports when it had arrived, the condition 
fin which it was received. There were, also, 
jexact records of the destination of every 
polece of goods shipped out from the ware- 
pnouse, and a receipt from the center that 
jeeceived it. On the day I was there a big 
jcarload of stuff was being loaded for the 
Rostov area, and the day before, I was told, 
}: similar carload had left for Kharkov at 
the request of the local citizens committee. 
The warehouse is a long, two storied 
pouilding, a couple of kilometers outside 
wMoscow, on a railway siding of the main 
iine of the Trans-Siberian Railway from 
pVladivostok. The place is light and airy, 
with piles of sweaters, and shelf after shelf 
pof assorted women’s shoes, children’s shoes, 
hand heavy boots. Coats, trousers, and 
polouses were stacked several feet high and 
the walls, lined with shelves, reminded me 
bof some big old-fashioned store at an Ameri- 
can crossroads. . 
As it happens, I got an actual demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of our material on 
the day I was at the warehouse. Without 
any warning, five guerrillas from behind 
ihe German lines put in an appearance. The 
three men and two women looked, some- 
hat to my surprise, just like anybody else. 
They had made their dangerous trip for 
Ithe special purpose of getting some Ameri- 
can supplies. They were looking especially 
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for heavy footwear to take back with them, 
and luckily we had two hundred and fifty 
pairs of the very best heavy new American 
boots. We stood around talking awhile and 
they left with their load, as simply as if 
they were only going to a nearby street, 
instead of having to zigzag back, under 
cover of night, through the lines of the 
enemy. 


Who Gets the Supplies? 


THIs BIG WAREHOUSE IS THE RECEIVING 
center for shipments from all nongovern- 
mental organizations in foreign countries. 
There was a great bulk of material from 
Russian, War Relief which had mounted up 
to some eight million garments, medicines 
and surgical instruments, tons of vegetable 
seeds and food concentrates, valued at $15,- 
000,000. An equivalent amount had come 
from Mrs. Winston Churchill’s Fund in 
London and the British Trade Unions. 
Four or five million dollars worth of stuff 


* has come also from the Canadian Aid to 


Russian Fund and smaller amounts from 
Cuba, Australia, Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, 
and Chile. 

Two thirds of all the medical supplies 
go directly to the Red Army, one third is 
reserved for civilians. Of the clothing, about 
half goes to evacuated civilians who had 
to leave their homes, more or less destitute, 
for the inner part of Russia. The other 


half goes to civilians in the recaptured ter- 
ritory, where the Germans took all the 
warm clothing and bedding they could lay 
their hands on. 

The general policy of distribution is de- 
cided by a committee representing the di- 
rector of medical services for the Red Army, 
the Commissariat of Health for Civilians, 
the Commissariat of Education for Chil- 
dren and Orphans, the Commissariat of 
Foreign Trade, the Soviet Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Society, and VOKS, the So- 
ciety for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. In the reoccupied zones, in- 
formal committees of citizens—composed 
of a doctor, school teacher, shopkeeper, and 
local official—are set up the minute the 
Germans are forced back, and these com- 
mittees send their lists indicating how many 
sweaters, how many pairs of shoes, how 
many pounds of seed, and so on, are called 
for in that area. 

In the town of Novosibirsk, far out in the: 
center of Siberia, there ‘is an optical factoryi 
that used to be in Moscow. It was moved 
with all its machinery and its seven thou- 
sand workers who set up shop in an old 
army barracks and school building. With- 
out delay, they went right on turning out 
bombsights and periscopes and other pre- 
cision instruments. 

Once they got started in Novosibirsk, 
they recruited eight thousand more workers, 


Russian War Relief at Its Source 


SOME BY-PRODUCTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 


| Men of good will in cities and towns from 
one end of the United States to the other 
are giving the tenets of the Moscow and 
Teheran conferences body and spirit, here 
and now. What is happening in the small 
New England city of Stamford, Conn., 1s 
evidence of this. 
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“I’ve worked in this town for almost 
twenty years. I’ve dreamed of a time when 
the whole community would do a job 
together. Now it’s been done and it took 
Russian War Relief to do it.” Miss X 
was reporting on the results of a “Share 

_ Your Clothes with Russia” campaign, She 
went on to list the twenty organizations 
that had worked on the drive. 
1 This had not been the kind of cam- 
paign where the leaders posed for the 
press photographers and the unknowns did 
the hard work, Broken fingernails and 
callouses were being worn those days at 
| the country club, The day the clothing 
center opened, a bank president made the 
four blocks to the store in two minutes 
flat. The “girls” from the Women’s Club 
and the busy housewives from the Slavonic 
League must not be kept waiting and he 
had the key, There was a scramble to get 
| the place in order in time to receive the 
first truckloads from the schools. 
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“Here, give me that broom,” said the 
breathless banker with the key. “Just be- 
cause I don’t sweep out the bank is no 
reason I can’t help get this store clean.” 

During the three weeks of the drive, 
women sorted and mended all day long 
and at night the lights burned late as men 
did the heavy work of sealing and roping 
boxes. There was no heat in the store. One 
night sandwiches and a big pot of hot 
coffee arrived from the Japanese owner of 
the restaurant next door. 

When the campaign closed and clothing 
worth $20,000 was on its way, something : 
stayed in that town that came there three 
hundred years ago, but some of us must 
have mislaid it—a kind of yeast of mutual 
understanding. As one well known com- 
mittee member put it: “Before this drive 
I never knew this crowd. If they knew me 
they probably thought I was just a ‘stuffed 
shirt” I’m glad I’ve had the chance to 
show them I’m not.” 
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Later, on a summer Sunday afternoon 
in the garden of a modest home, men and 
women in patty clothes, slack suits and 
sober Sunday best listened to a little group 
in Russian costumes playing softly on their 
balalaikas, Through the kitchen window 
floated the promise of a roast suckling pig. 


By BEULAH WELDON BURHOE 


The Russian War Relief committee was 
having a party. Clipped English speech 
mingled with French, Ukrainian, Yiddish, 
Russian, and plain Connecticut. Around 
the piano, Yankee tongues tried to sing 
strange Slavic songs. As they broke up, a 
man from the “other side of the tracks” 
was heard to say: “That Mr. F., I used to 
think he was fascist. When I passed him 
on the street I wanted to punch his face. 
Now I like to shake him by the hand.” 
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About a month ago, the usual Sunday 
afternoon quiet of the town’s main street 
was broken by a Russian priest who, with 
his costumed choir, was chanting the 
Lord’s Prayer in Russian. It was the formal 
opening of the permanent headquarters 
for Russian War Relief. After the mayor 
had spoken and cut the red, white, and 
blue ribbon across the doorway, several 
hundred people crowded into the com- 
mittee’s new ‘home. Around the samovar, 
an official of the Russian consulate told of 
the needs of his people, their appreciation 
of help going to them from the USA. 

Men and women from all walks of life 
shared in the little celebration—a micro- 
cosm of the fellowship that people of good 
will around the earth are building today 


for the world of tomorrow, 


Louisville, Ky., school children .contribute clothing 


Photos from Russian War Relief, Ine. 


- Russian War Relief warehouse where supplies from Americans begin the trip to Moscow 
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_monument to the dead and the living. 


mostly girls, sixteen to eighteen years old. 

The Muscovites had come away so hur- 
riedly that each had taken only a small 
knapsack with a few personal belongings. 
When they arrived, the governor of the 
province told me, shipments of American 
clothing from Russian War Relief prac- 
tically saved the day. Visiting the factory, 
I could easily detect on some of the young 
girls, bending over their precise and delicate 
operations, shoes that may have come from 
Peoria, sweaters that originated in Chicago 
or Portland, and other odd pieces of clothing 
that represented the generosity of thousands 
of American cities and towns. 

In that same city of Novosibirsk, I visited 
one of the YAK factories. The YAK is a 
plane made of plywood, something like a 
Spitfire, and much better than a Zero. I 
do not know how many of them are pro- 
duced there weekly, but it took me a num- 
ber of hours to go through the plant. The 
workers, on alternate shifts, number be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen thousand, and 
in talking to them and to many Red Army 
men, I learned of their widespread admira- 
tion for American techniques as well as 
for our manufactured goods, from Air- 
cobras to Spam. 

I had planned to fly from Novosibirsk 
to Alaska, but the icing conditions were 
such that I took a plane instead to Tash- 
kent, thence to Teheran and back to Africa 
and America. ‘Tashkent is another city 
that has felt the pressure of mass evacuation 
from western Russia. Three hundred and 
fifty thousand evacuees swell the city’s orig- 
inal population of about 500,000. Here, too, 
American supplies came to the rescue of 
citizens hastily moved with only the cloth- 
ing on their backs. ‘ 


Toasts to Russian War Relief 


MANY WERE THE EXPRESSIONS OF GRATI- 
tude I heard from the lips of ordinary Soviet 
citizens and high government representa- 
tives. At one of two official dinners I attend- 
ed, Andrei Vyshinsky, Vice-Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, drank several toasts to Rus- 


sian War Relief. As a further token of their 
appreciation, the Russians brought out some | 
of their carefully guarded supplies of food | 
and liquor, but what you saw on the table 
was no indication of the daily Russian diet. | 
It was simply a symbol of Russian hospital- | 
ity and the desire to honor the American 
people who were helping them. 

At another dinner I made the acquaint: | 
ance of Karo Alabyan, the Armenian archi- 
tect who had just won a competition for | 
the plans to rebuild Stalingrad. Having | 
visited that battered community on my way 
to Moscow, I could appreciate the job that | 
lay before him. The city, I found, was a | 


Scripturally speaking, not one stone was 
left standing on another. Trainloads of 
fresh cut timber were already arriving, and 
one blast furnace had started operation. The 
people, however, wére returning faster than 
the government wished, and many could 
not find the streets on which once they 
lived let alone their houses. 


SURVEY - GRAP. 


Alabyan was very eager that we send 
aim some blueprints and plans of new 
NAmerican wartime cities which would give 
haim some pointers when he got down to 
Idetails. His was one of many requests I 
weceived. ‘There was even an urgent appeal 
or hair-clippers and old-fashioned razors— 
yor, as the Russians call them amusingly, 
““unsafety razors”. 

When I was in Moscow, Secretary of 
State Hull and Foreign Secretary Eden 
wwere on their way to the epic Moscow 
meeting. I watched some of the planes 
arrive bringing the technical advisers of 
‘the British and American delegations, and 
[ saw the cordial spirit that the Russian 
people showed toward their guests. On the 
streets, friendly and curious Russians ap- 
eproached the British and Americans, eager 
to touch their uniforms, to inquire about 
ttheir decorations, and to ask what they 
ccould do for them. There is no question 
cthat there was a new mood everywhere, 
cone of buoyancy and expectancy. Again, 
lf felt the far-reaching effect of private aid 
{from the American, English and Canadian 
j people. 

Such aid very obviously carries its own 
amessage from one people to another, and 
iindicates, over and beyond treaties and 
sagreements, friendliness and warmth of 
{ hearts. 


The Tremendous Need 


Ir Is, OF COURSE, TRUE THAT THE AID 
, Americans have freely sent is in itself large. 
{Still, it does not clutter up the cities and 
i railway stations of so vast a country, where 
/ 193,000,000 men, women, and children are 
«completely mobilized for the war effort and 
,a great amount of territory, including the 
irichest farming and industrial sections, re- 
imains devastated by the Nazis. 
My own impression, considerably reen- 
(forced through conversations with British, 
. American, Australian ‘and other experts in 
Russia, was that everything the United Na- 
| tions governments could send to Russia, and 
,all that private relief agencies, such as 
Russian War Relief and the American Red 
‘Cross, could possibly do, would still not 
meet the tremendous needs there. This 
opinion is shared by Ralph Hubbell, the 
able American Red Cross representative in 
Moscow. 
Though one cannot measure it, the 


established by American gifts is a positive 
fact. The guerrilla sniper will not forget 
the American boots that help to keep him 
warm; nor will the wounded soldier back 
| at the front soon forget the sulfa drugs that 
restored him to action. And just as the far- 
mer fondly recalls the seeds from America 
that enabled him to replant his scorched 
acreage, so the little boys in the children’s 
home in Moscow will long remember the 
origin of their red and gray sweaters. 

- From such tangible aid arise intangible 
emotions, and they, perhaps, in the final 
analysis, may help to constitute the basic 
understanding that is growing between two 
reat peoples. : 
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amount of good will that has already been — 


Mr, Carter interviews guerrillas who have come from behind the lines for needed supplies ; y 


American Production— Russian Front 


Our threefold task in giving “every possible assistance” —a pledge fulfilled 


by the team play of American industry, labor and government. 


Durine my visit To Russia, IN OcToBER, 
1943, the Soviet government generously 
afforded me an opportunity to see with 
my own eyes the results of the stupendous 
effort which the Russian people are making 
to bring the war to the earliest possible 
tonclusion in absolute victory. Wherever I 
went in Russia, I found universal and in- 
tense interest in American war production, 
and deep appreciation of the part which 
American matériel has played in aiding the 
Soviets to stem and drive back the Nazi 
invaders. 

Strong bonds have been created between 
the United States and Russia through their 
alliance in this war. Understanding on both 
sides is growing, as is shown by the Mos- 
cow pact. For this reason, the record of 
American war production for the Russian 
lend-lease account has more than a merely 
retrospective interest. There can be no ques- 
tion but that every shipment made to Rus- 
sia to aid her prosecution of the war has 
gone to strengthen the foundations of the 
structure of world peace in which Ameri- 
can-Russian relations form a cornerstone. 


Our Pledge—and Its Challenge 


On June 24, 1941, rorTy-EIGHT HOURS 
after Germany’s attack on Russia began, 
President Roosevelt pledged the United 
States to give every possible assistance to 
the Soviet Union in its life and death 
struggle against the forces of Nazism. 

The adoption of this program of all-out 
aid to the USSR presented to American 
industry, and to the government agencies 
in Washington which were designed to 
work with industry, one of the most diff- 
cult and important tasks of the entire Sec- 
ond World War. 

The material needs of the USSR which 
we were undertaking to satisfy were great, 
unbelievably great. The first quick rush of 
German troops which followed the surprise 
attack cost the Russian army a considerable 
part of its accumulated stores of war. To 
replace these, vast quantities of guns, planes, 
tanks, communication equipment and trans- 
portation equipment, medical supplies, and 
a host of other items were needed, and 
needed quickly. 

Then there was the problem of maintain- 
ing Russia’s own capacity to produce. The 
loss of territories —-White Russia, the 
Ukraine, the Don basin, the Crimea, the 
northern Caucasus, most. of the northwest- 
ern industrial district, and a part of the 
central industrial district—suffered during 
the campaigns of 1941 and 1942, deprived 
_ the Union of extremely important industrial 
and agricultural resources. With the ad- 
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DONALD M. NELSON 


—By the chairman of the American 
War Production Board. Since the days 
of the armorers and gunsmiths, produc- 
tion has played a mounting part in the 
tactics of war. The mobilization of sup- 
plies throughout the United States to 
serve the United Nations in combat 
zones on five continents has taken on the 
stature of strategy. 

Born and bred in Missouri, Mr. 
Nelson brought to bear on the greatest 
production assignment of modern times, 
his encounters with molecules as a 
chemical engineer, his synchronization 
of output from a thousand factories as 
executive vice-president and chairman of 
the executive committee of Sears, Roe- 


buck & Co. 


vance of German armies went large frac- 
tions of the country’s production of coal, 
steel, chemicals, machine tools, aluminum, 
magnesium, zinc, grain, sugar, vegetable 
oil, meat, and a variety of other products. 

To some extent, of course, Russia pos- 
sessed means to offset these losses in the 
tich, newly developed regions of the East. 
But for utilization of these resources, ma- 
chines and industrial equipment of all sorts 
were required. Even in cases where plants 
and mills were removed from occupied ter- 
ritories, there was need for innumerable 
replacement parts, for example, before pro- 
duction could be resumed. 

Moreover, many materials did not exist 
in the East in sufficient quantities to enable 
even limited fabricating facilities to operate 
at capacity. Aluminum for planes; nickel, 
ferrosilicon, ferrochrome, and molybdenum 
for alloy steel; brass for ammunition; car- 
bon and alloy steel for machine tools, trucks, 
planes, tanks, and guns; a wide variety 
of bearings and steel wires; railway mate- 
tials; chemicals for explosives and medi- 
cines; copper tubes, wire and cable; special 
non-ferrous alloys; leather; woolens; and 
many other raw or semi-fabricated mate- 
tials were all needed to replace supplies 
lost, or formerly furnished by. Axis coun- 
tries, if the USSR’s war production po- 
tential was to be utilized to the maximum. 


Proportions of the Task 


THE THREE-FOLD TASK OF sUPPLYING Rus- 
sian armies with finished materials of war, 
helping rebuild the Union’s devastated in- 
dustrial machine, and furnishing raw ma- 
terials for fabrication of military products 


within the USSR placed on the United 


States responsibility for the production of 
billions of dollars worth of materials. It 


~fighter planes a month. We have shipped 


also placed on us responsibility for helping 
move hundreds of thousands of tons into 
Russia monthly, a formidable job in itself. 
Ships had to be provided for handling Rus- 
sian cargoes; Russian port facilities, severe- 
ly reduced by the exigencies of war, had to 
be expanded and developed; and virtually 
new routes into Russia had to be opened. 
This last required assistance in the improve- 
ment of harbors, the supply of unloading 
and cargo handling facilities, the construc- 
tion of roads and railways, and the supply 
of motor trucks and railway rolling stock. 

Even in normal times, responsibilities 
such as these would have been the source 
of numerous difficulties. In the months fol- 
lowing June 1941, they assumed Herculean 
proportions, At the very moment that the 
Russian crisis arose, we were faced with 
the immediate problem of meeting the 
critical war needs of the United Kingdom 
and other British Empire countries. At the 
same time we were undertaking to convert 
our civilian economy to a war economy, at 
first to meet threat of attack and later actu- 
ally to resist attack. There was scarcely any 
material which this country produced in 
sufficient quantities to meet our emergency 
domestic needs. Industrial expansion and 
conversion plans called for materials and 
plant facilities far in excess of our total 
supply. Simultaneously with our assump- 
tion of the obligation to help the 193,000,- 
000 Russians in their desperate struggle, 
We were in process. of carrying out the 
greatest and most complex economic revo- 
lution of our history. 

Despite the problems involved, however, 


‘the Soviet aid program has been strikingly 


successful. The performance record achieved 
by American industry in connection with it 
is one of the most impressive of the past 
two years. The program began from scratch 
just thirty months ago. On the eve of its 
inauguration, exports from this country to 
the USSR were negligible—less than $3,- 
000,000 a month. They now average more 
than $300,000,000 a\month. ; 
Altogether, we have produced for the 
USSR enough planes, tanks, guns, field 
equipment, ammunition, scout cars and 
trucks to outfit completely a formidable 
modern army. We have made available 
enough aluminum to build:some hous 


more than 750,000 tons of petroleum prod- 
ucts, primarily aviation fuel, and ost 
2,000,000 tons of foad. We have furnished 
millions of dollars worth of naval stores, 
medical supplies and clothing. : 
We have produced on Soviet account 
more than 1,500,000 tons of steel, severa 


paundred thousand tons above the quantity 
pwhich could be exported. At the same time, 
we have produced over 250,000 tons of 
chemicals, 100,000 tons of cable, 200,000 
tons of brass, and tens of thousands of tons 
| of other raw materials. Industrial and re- 
datea equipment production for Russia has 
jcotaled over $500,000,000 and currently it 
is going forward at a rate of between $40,- 
)900,000 and $50,000,000 a month. 
| We have made available to the USSR 
Rapproximately as many machine tools as 
ywill be required to maintain our present 
industrial establishment for a year; and our 
current rate of production for Russia is in 
excess of the average maintained by our 
entire industry for all purposes during the 
ten-year period, 1929-1938. 

We have supplied the Russians with re- 
finery equipment capable of processing ap- 


Tosser Uppers 


Irkutsk—1859 


The hospitality of the principal citizens 
was unbounded. . . . The arrival of the 
i governor-general of Eastern Siberia was 
the signal for general gayety. .. . He gave 
a reception dinner (which) . .. went on 
with good humor. . . . When General 
Mouravieff proposed a toast, “America and 
Russia,” all eyes were turned in the direc- 
| tion of the two solitary Americans... I 
| then said, “In the different angry and 
complicated questions, involving the rights 
of a new power, just emerging from the 
depths of a new world, Young America 
found in Old Russia a friend and co- 
laborer in the cause of free trade and 
sailors’ rights.” 

At a later dinner in our honor by the 
merchants of Kyachta, I noticed a pretty 
dense circle encompassing (my traveling 
companion). . . . In an instant he was 
seized by half-a-dozen stout, jolly mer- 
chants, and tossed up in the direction of 
the ceiling. . . . This sport is called pod- 
keedovate, or tossing-up, and is considered 
a mark of great respect.... 

I stood half-aghast, looking at the figure 
| Peyton was cutting, a man six feet high 
| and well proportioned, going up and down 
like a trap-ball, his coat-tail flying sky- 
high, and his face red as a brick. All the 
| time I consoled myself that one tossing for 
| the American nation might be considered 
honor enough. 

After a while Peyton came down and 
stayed down. Again we had champagne 
|... when without warning I was seized. 
Up I went and down I came, only to go 
|up again, until my friends were satisfied 
‘that if I was not drunk before, my head 
would certainly swim now. 


PERRY McDONOUGH COLLINS 


| { —From his book “A Voyage Down the 
_Amoor,” (D. Appleton & Co.) 1860. Ap- 
pointed by President Pierce as commercial 
agent for the region, he crossed Siberia 
|| by sleigh and was the first American to | 
go down the Amur from Lake Baikal t 


the Pacific. 


proximately 40,000 barrels of crude oil a 
day. We have completed one $60,000,000 
power program and have begun work on 
another. We have dismantled, remodeled, 
and moved bodily into Russia a tire plant 
capable of producing 1,000,000 tires a year. 


Launching Soviet Aid 


WE BEGAN TO PREPARE FOR—AND TO CARRY 
out—this program within a matter of hours 
of the crossing of the Russian frontier by 
the first German traps. On the very day 
of the invasion a stream of requests began 
to pour into Washington from Moscow. To 
each of these, prompt and sympathetic at- 
tention was given. Overnight, the Soviet 
Embassy became a center of bustling activ- 
ity. Representatives of government and 
business alike gathered with Soviet repre- 
sentatives to work out ways and means of 
getting quick help to the USSR. 

This did not mean, of course, that large 
quantities of supplies were made available 
for dispatch to Russia immediately. Soviet 
funds and supplies which had been frozen 
in this country were released, and within 
a short time Soviet representatives were 
able to place a number of important orders, 
and substantial shipments from this coun- 
try to the USSR began. But it was not 
possible to give at once effective, large 
scale assistance of the type which everyone 
recognized would eventually be required. 
All direct military equipment (planes, 
tanks, guns, and so on) already available 
for export had long since been spoken for 
and committed. Further, until the Soviet 
government made known exact details as 
to its long run needs, plans for the future 
could not be made. Complete inauguration 
of the aid program had to await a full ex- 
change of information and the working out 
of coordinated plans among the American, 
British and Soviet governments. 

It soon became apparent that these co- 
ordinated plans could be developed only 
through direct and personal conferences. 
In order to obtain firsthand information on 
the nature and extent of supplies most 
urgently needed by the Soviet government, 
the President sent Harry L. Hopkins as 
his personal representative to Moscow. 

After discussions there with Premier 
Stalin and his military advisers, Mr. Hop- 
kins returned to London and accompanied 
Mr. Churchill to the Atlantic meeting be- 


tween the British Prime Minister and Presi- 


dent Roosevelt, at which the Atlantic Char- 
‘ter was written. At this meeting, held in 
August 1941, it was decided to suggest to 
the Soviet government a meeting of “high 
representatives at Moscow to discuss the 
needs and demands of your and our armed 
forces.” The suggestion of the President and 
Prime Minister was accepted with alacrity 
and arrangements were made for the open- 
ing of the proposed conference at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

Members of the American and British 
missions joined a Russian mission at Mos- 
cow at the end of September 1941, and the 
work of mapping out a supply program 
was immediately begun. 


_ Because of the pressure of wa: condi- 
tions, the members of the three commis- 
sions found the task before them by no 
means simple. Important information was 
lacking; the constantly changing military 
and economic status of Russia made it im- 
possible to anticipate with assurance the 
future needs of the country; and there was 
a not too complete understanding of the 
economic problems and practices of Russia 
on the part of the British and Americans, 
or of Britain and America on the part of 
the Russians. 

Nevertheless, within three days the work 
of the conference had been completed. On 
October 2, in the Kremlin, a protocol was 
signed between the governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
the Soviet Union providing for a mutual 
aid program covering the nine months 
period from October 1, 1941 to June 30, 
1942. 

(Continued on page 59) 


Plate Busters 
Novosibirsk—1943 


I cannot hear those splendid words, 
American-Soviet friendship, without re- 
calling something that happened to me in 
Siberia—the Middle West of Russia—in 
the city of Novosibirsk. It was at one of 
those hearty Russian gatherings which I 
grew to know in the few weeks of my visit. 

One of the officials there—a powerful 
figure of a man—came over to me and 
shook me by the hand and told me how 
much he liked Americans, But it was not 
enough for him to tell me—he had to do 
something about it. He looked around and 
seized a big china plate that was on the 
table, He said, “When we Russians like 
somebody, we break a plate—like this.” 

And with that he raised his huge fist 
and crashed it down on the plate, smashing 
it to pieces. 

I could not let so fine a gesture go 
unanswered. I figured that this was no 
time for official decorum. So I reached out 
and grabbed two plates, and I said, “When 
we Americans like somebody, we break two 
plates—like this.” And I hit the two plates 
with my fist. 

The plates broke all right, and my 
friend and the others present embraced me 
with enthusiasm. Then they saw that one of 
the splinters had cut my hand, and they 
were concerned. But I did not mind the 
scratch, for it gave me an opportunity to 
say that my blood was merely a token of 
our united military efforts—a little Ameri- 
can blood on the Russian front, where they 
had poured out so much in our common 
cause. 


DONALD M. NELSON 


—From his address before the Congress 


Of American-Soviet Friendship, Madison 
quare Garden, New York, last Novem- 
ber—soon after his return from his trip 
to Russia at the time of the Moscow 


conference. 


‘Photos from OWI 
LEND-LEASE AID. Assembly plant for light bombers in Iran, Here planes for the USSR are given a final check 


Led by the familiar jeep, this U. S. Army truck convoy carries lend-lease supplies for Russia across desert 4tretches in the Middl E . 
: : : ross desert stretc | the die East 


Foresight and Resolve 


Ly THE AMERICAN PART OF THIS MUTUAL 
jid program,* representatives of the United 
tates were not able to offer the USSR all 
pne equipment and materials requested. 
pome of the requirements put forward ex- 
keeded our total supply, while some were 
por items not produced in this country. But 
jmerican representatives were able to 
romise that most of the requests submitted 
vould be met, and that at least a best effort 
vould be made to furnish such items as 
yould not be definitely promised. 

In connection with this first Moscow 
ponference, attention should be called to 
pae importance of the foresight and de- 
jermined resolution of the participants. 
| Paralleling the discussions were the open- 
pag phases of the last great Nazi offensive 
Ff 1941. One group of German armies was 
Nverrunning the Ukraine; another was iso- 
nting Leningrad; still another was surging 
borward in a seemingly irresistible wave to 
he very gates of Moscow. Profound pes- 
imism swept large sections of opinion in 

oth this country and Britain. Among many 
boreign observers in Moscow deep gloom 

nd, according to reports, even a tendency 
boward panic developed. Nevertheless, 

embers of the American and British dele- 
gations maintained faith in the ultimate 
uccess of the Soviet cause, their confidence 
matching the iron resolve of their Russian 
sssociates. At the moment that many were 
doubting that any aid could reach the 
JSSR in time, members of the conference 

ere deliberately making plans for a long 
un program. They were working out ar- 

‘angements for the supply of machine tools, 
1 tire factory, various kinds of industrial 
equipment, steel and copper products, cable, 
‘ommunication equipment, and so on, as 
well as trucks, tanks, planes, and guns, 
which would require, at the least, months 
0 fabricate and move into Russia. 

Shortly after the Moscow protocol was 
signed, President Roosevelt in a letter to 
Premier Stalin assured the Russian people 
that the United States would carry out to 
the limit all the implications of the agree- 
nent. In November he put the program on 
a lend-lease basis. 


This marked the real beginning of the — 


fulfillment of the resolution of this govern- 
mment to give the Russian people every as- 
isistance in their struggle against Hitlerism. 
dn a very short time millions of dollars 

orth of orders, covering every conceivable 
type of equipment and material, began to 
mpour in. As rapidly as possible contracts 
' rere placed, schedules were worked out, 
vand supplies started on the move to the 
Russian front. ; 

As indicated, however, this was not ac- 
hcomplished without great difficulty. In ad- 
dition to problems arising from the size 
and impact of the Russian program and 


nly with the American part of the Soviet program. 

e United Kingdom Roucinated fully in the pro- 
gram and rendered the USSR notable assistance, par- 
icularly in the way of finished munitions. More re- 
cently, Canada has undertaken diréct participation as 
well, but no attempt is here made to give an account 
‘of United Kingdom and Canadian activities. 
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AT "should be noted that this discussion is concerned 


Pe 


The Latest F igures 


as given by President Roosevelt in the Thirteenth Report to Congress on 
Lend-Lease Operations, on January 6, 1944. 


Lend-lease shipments to the Soviet Union through October 31, 1943, totaled $3,550,- 


443,000, or more than one fourth of lend-lease exports to all countries. 


o Nema Through 


October we sent to the USSR nearly 7,000 planes, more than to any other lend-lease 
country; more than 3,500 tanks and 195,000 motor vehicles, including trucks, jeeps, 
motorcycles, and other vehicles. . . . To help relieve the severe food shortage in the 
Soviet Union . . . we have shipped 1,790,000 short tons of food and other agricultural 
products . . . incladiieg 343,000 tons of wheat and flour, 277,000 tons of sugar, 324,000 


tons of canned meat, 441,000 tons of edible fats and oils, 136,000 tons of dried fruits 


and vegetables, and 38,000 tons of dried eggs. 


The Soviet Union urgently requested butter for the Red Army, particularly for the 


use of many wounded soldiers recuperating in Russian hospitals . 
shipped 25,000 tons, or about 2.7 percent of our supply for the period . . 


. . .[his year we have 
. OMe seventh 


of an ounce per week from each civilian in this country. . . 


To help restore the reconquered Soviet agricultural areas . 


. . and to develop food 


production in Siberia, we have sent 10,000 tons of seed for the growing of some thirty 
staple crops. We have also sent 5,500,000 pairs of army boots and 16,600,000 yards of 
woolen cloth for the use of the Soviet armed forces; 251,000 tons of chemicals, 144,000 
tons of explosives, 1,198,000 tons of steel, 342,000 tons of nonferrous metals, and 611,000 


tons of petroleum products. 


from the strenuous conditions which existed 
in American industry at that time, complex 
problems were created by differences be- 
tween Russian and American specifications, 
necessary but frequent changes in Russian 
requirements, a lack in many instances of 
basic engineering, and the lack of models 
and precedents for the placing of orders, 
furnishing of shipping instructions, and ar- 
ranging for overseas transport. 


Team Play 


ForTUNATELY, HOWEVER, MEANS WERE AT 
hand, or soon developed, to cope with these 
and similar problems. The Soviet govern- 
ment, using the Amtorg Corporation as a 
base, established in this country a purchas- 
ing commission made up of some of the 
ablest industrial specialists and engineers 
developed in the Soviet Union. The Office 
of Lend-Lease Administration quickly cre- 
ated machinery to take care of Russian 
matters. Of particular importance was the 
establishment of a division for Soviet sup- 
ply, the enthusiastic and able members of 
which were to do yeoman work in main- 
taining liaison between Soviet representa- 
tives and other government agencies. 

In developing and carrying through its 
Russian plans, the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion was most fortunate in having the 
services of Colonel Philip R. Faymonville, 
first as a member of the administration in 
Washington and later as Lend-Lease rep- 
resentative in Moscow. Colonel Faymonville 
brought to Lend-Lease not only an intimate 
knowledge of Russian economic conditions, 


gained from years of experience as U. S. 


Military Attaché in Moscow, but also an 
unwavering faith in the ability of the Soviet 
Union to resist successfully the German ag- 
gression. 

Within the Office of Production Man- 
agement, later the War Production Board, 
William L. Batt, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s special supply mission to Moscow 
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and, like Colonel Faymonville, a firm be- 
liever in the power of the Russian army to 
hold out, took the lead in ironing out pro- 
duction problems incident to the Russian 
program, facilitating the processing of pri- 
ority applications on behalf of the USSR, 
and making arrangements for allocation of 
adequate materials to meet Russian require- 
ments. In the more important industry 
divisions of the War Production Board, 
special Soviet sections were set up to han- 
dle and expedite Russian requests. At the 
same time, a Foreign Division of the War 
Production Board was developed to exercise 
over-all responsibility for scheduling and 
supervising production aspects of the Rus- 
sian, and other foreign programs. 

The procurement branches of the Treas- 
ury Department, the War Department, the 
Navy Department, and the Department of 
Agriculture made special arrangements for 
placing and expediting Russian contracts. 
Other government agencies concerned with 
the Russian program—the joint chiefs of 
staff, the Munitions Assignment Board, the 
Executive Office of the President, the State 
Department, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the Office of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War, and others—adopted 
the policy of being ready at any time to 
aid the movement of Russian supplies. Full 
cooperation was given by the British supply 
mission, the various British-American com- 
bined boards, Canadian agencies, and the 
Chinese supply mission. 


The Pace Set by American Industry 


Most IMPORTANT OF ALL, AMERICAN MAN- 
ufacturers who received Russian orders gave 
those orders everything they had. In hun- 
dreds of instances, manufacturers have 
done far more than could reasonably be 
expected, so that deliveries on Russian or- 
ders could be made on or ahead of schedule. 

From the first, Russian items were uni- 


(Continued to page 134) 
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II. FRONTIERS: Borderlands 


to the West—Volga Line—The Urals—Wild East—Arctic North 


Colonel Hugh L. Cooper at the Dneprostroy Dam 


Russia’s Western Front 


Where forks in the road—through borderlands from the Baltic to the Black Sea— 


lead on to “defense in depth” or to collective security. America’s part in the choice. 


Dneprostroy Was ALL BUT COMPLETED 
when, in July of 1929, the late Colonel 
Hugh L. Cooper took me over the titanic 
power dam at the bend of the Dnieper. 
The Soviet government had chosen him to 
supervise its construction, this American 
engineer who had directed our kindred 
project at Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee. 
It was because we had long been. trusted 
friends that Colonel Cooper felt he could 
show me a certain hidden gallery built into 
the structure. 

“What a people,” he exclaimed, “they 
are spending the equivalent of $200,000, 000 
in money and manpower to erect this great 
dam. At the same time they put in several 


hundred thousand rubles extra for the sole 
_ purpose of insuring its speedy ruin!” 


RICHARD B. SCANDRETT, JR. 


Our talk came vividly to mind in July 
of 1941 when Nazi armies surged into the 
Ukraine. The world knows now of the 
dam’s destruction and the need for secrecy 
has passed. In Asia, the Chinese had made 
the phrase “scorched earth” a familiar one 
in our headlines as they burned crops and 
barns in their stubborn retreat before the 


—By the special editor of this eenbere 


who initiated the project as president 
of Survey Associates. Member of the 
New York bar; active Republican; treas- 
urer, Citizens for Victory; whose book, 
“Divided They Fall” (1941), was at 
once a forecast and challenge four 
months before Pearl Harbor. ; 
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Japanese, leaving nothing behind to aid th 
invading armies. In Europe, this policy wa 
now applied to modern industrial installe 
tions as an escarpment to help break th 
waves of a Nazi blitz such as had swef 
through regardless to the Channel coas 
Certainly Colonel. Cooper, when hb 
shrugged his broad shoulders on that peace 
ful summer’s day fifteen years ago, coul 
not have anticipated that his demolitio 
gallery would become the symbol in cor 
crete of a military strategy which was 
save not only Soviet Russia but our wor 

Meanwhile, the dam itself had com 
epitomize the “new Russia—marsh 
water power, generating electricity, r 
industrializing a vast region, creatin 
cities almost overnight. 


streams had converged: one stemming from 
the economic philosophy evolved in the 
mind of Karl Marx; the other fed by 
isprings of scientific discovery from Ben- 
jamin Franklin to Michael Faraday, Thom- 
as Edison, and the engineers responsible 
‘for the tremendous industrial developments 
sof the twentieth century. It was Lenin 
‘himself who essentially identified dialectics 
and dynamos as the prime movers of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 


The Threat to Soviet Russia 


THREE HUNDRED MILES TO THE WESsT, 
across the Ukrainian plains from where we 
sstood that day at Dneprostroy, lay Russia's 
!European border, stretching up across the 
continent from the Black Sea to the Baltic 
gand beyond. Both Odessa at the southern 
:end and Leningrad to the north were with- 
iin easy artillery range from foreign soil. 
!In World War I, the Kaiser’s armies had 
tburgeoned across a western border much 
{farther removed from Russia’s heart than 
tthat of 1929. Since then, the old Tsarist 
{frontiers had been set back first by the Ger- 
imans at Brest-Litovsk in 1917, next by the 
. Allies at Versailles in 1919, and then by the 
iresurgent Poles at Riga in 1921. 

Wide sweeping plains and fertile fields 
llying between the Dnieper and this fore- 
:shortened frontier hold no natural barriers 
{to an invasion—such as the mountains 
‘which have recently buttressed the Nazis 
jin resisting our counter thrust up the 
Italian peninsula. Soviet military leaders 
have long been aware of the strategic vul- 
nerability of the Ukraine. That was more 
than borne out in the on-rush of the Nazi 
armies when, in 1942, they reached the 
gates of Stalingrad, and in the even more 
rapid back rush of the Soviet armies over 
the same terrain in 1943, 

Three times within the experience of 
living men—in 1915, in 1920, and in 1941 
—Russia has been attacked from the west. 
Small wonder that fear of an invader from 
that direction has been ever present in the 
minds of the Russian people. It was no 
excess of caution then which had prompted 
them to prepare and put through the “de- 
fense in depth” and the “scorched earth” 


which did not stop short of blasting the _ 


Dnieper Dam. 


Here was that element of self-defense — 


which Moscow made much of in its un- 
equal campaign against Finland in the 
winter of 1939-40, apprehending that Nazi 
Germany planned to make use of its small 
neighbor to the north as a springboard 
against Leningrad. We encountered that 
same element of defense, both as a current 
and long run justification when, in the 
dramatic about-face under the Nazi-Soviet 
pact of 1939, Russia pushed back its entire 
frontier—from the Baltic to the Black Sea— 
while the Germans overran the lion’s share 
of Poland. The result was the short lived 
Russian-German border as constituted after 
‘the annexation of Bessarabia in 1940—only 
to be sunk without trace in the summer of 
1941 when, in turn, the Nazi invasion 
ranged deep into Russian soil. 


RUARY 1944 


Here, too, with each successive stroke of 
the Soviet counter offensive of 1943—from 
the Volga, to the Dnieper, and points west 
—we have a key to understanding the 
importance which the Russians attach to 
the future status of these western border- 
lands. A key, also, to why—skeptical about 


the prospect for durable peace—Soviet lead- 
ers have been blunt in their insistence that 
once they have knocked out the Nazis on 
what we call the Eastern Front, the lines 
shall run again—and for keeps—substan- 
tially where they stood before the Nazi in- 
vasion of Russia in 1941. 


I. BORDERLANDS TO THE WEST 


OTHER ELEMENTs THAN SELF DEFENSE 
enter into Soviet claims to these frontiers: 
History, for one—a basis for determination 
which hangs on how far back you go to 
find the controlling interests. These ele 
ments will be clearer if the areas concerned 
are separated into four catégories: 

1. Bessarabia. 


2. Polish territory prior to the German- 


Russian invasions of 1939, 
3. Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania — the so- 
called Baltic States. 


4. Finnish territory prior to the Soviet in- 
vasion of 1939, 


Bessarabia 


THERE Is AN EASILY MAINTAINABLE ANAL- 
ogy between the Russian attitude toward 
Bessarabia and the traditional French 
position toward Alsace. It can be argued 
more than plausibly that Bessarabia and the 
Ukraine are one, ethnologically. 

The territory and peoples of this former 
part of Tsarist Russia were taken over by 
Rumania in 1919 while the Allies were 
busy with other matters at Versailles. Ru- 
manian sovereignty was recognized later 
by Britain, France, and Italy as part of the 
general rescrambling of boundaries in the 
Balkans in which the Kremlin had no part 
—this, notwithstanding the fact that Ru- 
mania had entered World War I late and 
had made an earlier and separate peace 
with the Reich. 

Soviet Russia was not a party to these 
arrangements and has consistently refused 
recognition of Rumanian sovereignty over 
Bessarabia. She regained temporary control 
of this territory in 1940 without prior con- 
currence by Hitler. 


Poland 


Wuen, In 1919, A NEW PoLAND was 
released by the treaty of Versailles, it was 
hailed as “one of the great master strokes 
of healing and retribution issuing from 
World War I. For almost a century and a 
half, Poland had had no sovereignty as an 
independent nation. Her domain had been 
parcelled out to themselves in 1772 by Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Austria. 

Hitherto, through centuries of vicissi- 
tudes, her territory had frequently expanded 
and contracted. Ethnological considerations 
largely governed the new boundaries set in 
1919 at Versailles. These had failed to 
include vast estates of Polish landlords, 
still in the hands of the Soviet proletariat 
who, as peasants under the Tsar, had been 
little more than serfs. Within a year after 
the birth of the Polish republic, it entered 


into an agreement with anti-Soviet factions 


in the Ukraine in the hope of at once 
retrieving these lands and creating a buffer 
state against Russia—to include Odessa and 
the Donets basin. Poland had a powerful 
friend in France, and Polish armies in the 
spring of 1920 invaded. Soviet Russia, 
occupied Kiev and proceeded south. 

Soviet forces were engrossed at the time 
in suppressing counter revolutions headed 
by Denikin and Kolchak. By June these 
internal difficulties had lifted enough for 
the Russians to counterattack, and drive on 
Warsaw. When the Poles appealed to Lloyd 
George for help, the British Prime Minister 
directed them to withdraw 125 miles to 
their “legitimate frontier.” 

Running from Grodno, through Bialystok, 
Brest-Litovsk and Przemysl to the Carpa- 
thians, this “frontier” became known as the 
Curzon Line after the British foreign secre- 
tary, who later addressed a note to Moscow 
warning that the Allies would come to 
Poland’s aid if the Soviet forces crossed it. 

On the other hand, our State Depart- 
ment made it clear that we looked with 
disfavor on Poland’s desire to annex large 
areas that were ethnically Russian. The 
Poles sued for an armistice; Soviet Russia 
offered them a frontier more favorable than 
the Curzon Line, and Lloyd George, who 
pronounced the offer generous, urged 
acceptance. (It is, of course, this so-called 
Curzon Line which Moscow indicated, in 
January 1944, that it would require as its 
boundary with Poland.) 

Meanwhile, the French had become 
alarmed at the situation, and an interallied 
commission, which was headed by the 
French General Weygand, had been sent to 
Poland. The French encouraged the Poles to 
counterattack and, at the same time, recog- 
nized the counter revolution of General 
Wrangel in the Crimea. War weary, the 
Soviet Union had neither the will nor 
resources to resist further on the Polish 
front. Weygand’s strategy was brilliantly 
successful and Poland absorbed vast 
Russian areas through a treaty signed in 
Riga on March 18, 1921. 

These reached far east of the Curzon 
Line and added approximately a half more 
to what had been allotted Poland at 
Versailles. Known as the Kresy, they gave 
Poland an additional population of approxi- 
mately 10,000,060, predominantly White 
Russians and Ukrainians. The feeling then 
current in the United States could not be 
called friendly toward the USSR. Never- 
theless, our State Department expressed 
disapproval of the Riga Treaty and declined 
to recognize its validity. 

The manner in which Poland acquired 
the Kresy from Soviet Russia is too often 
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overlooked. It is germane to any attempt 
to apply the Atlantic Charter here. 

In the new partition of Poland between 
Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany, the 
Russians did not get back the identical 
territory wrested from them twenty years 
before. The population was not dissimilar 
however, comprising 7,000,000 Ukrainians, 
3,000,000 White Russians, something under 
two million Poles, and one million Jews. 


The Baltic States 


Estonia, Latvia, AND LITHUANIA HAD 
been under Tsarist rule for more than a 
century when, in 1917, they acquired their 
independence with Russia in Revolution. 

They lost it to the USSR in June 1940 
at the time of the Nazi conquest of France. 
Estonia and Latvia were regarded as within 
the Soviet “sphere of influence.” Not so, 
Lithuania, and Hitler was more reluctant. 

The position taken by the USSR was 
originally that of military necessity. The 
move would shorten by many leagues the 
land border that it had to protect, do away 
with potential bridgeheads to invasion, and 
by the same token afford ports on the open 
sea. At this last point its attitude was not 
unlike that which later prompted the 
United States to acquire naval bases on 
British territory in the Caribbean—without, 
however, any annexations on our part. 

Moscow itself took steps to sanction 
hers. The three Baltic states were merged 
into the Soviet Union through the instru- 
mentality of plebiscites—but as each of 
them was held during Russian military 
occupation, the voting has not been 
accepted as final in the Western world. 

The status of these states in the postwar 
world raises altogether different problems 
from those involved in the reabsorption of 
Bessarabia or the partition of Poland. His- 
torically, whether held subject by Germans, 
Swedes or Russians, their schools and 
languages had been suppressed, their tradi- 
tions and customs kicked about. More 
especially, their native population had been 
for centuries under the yoke of German 
landholders whose oppression continued 
after the countries became Tsarist provinces 
and who were. dubbed the Tsar’s Mame- 
lukes. 

Regardless of the age-old hostility of the 
Baltic people toward these landlords, their 
power was further perpetuated when at 
Versailles the Allies asked the German 
army to remain as a protection against 
Bolshevism. The capacity shown by the 
USSR in its treatment of racial and cultural 
minorities may offer a better future to the 
peasant population than the precarious 
political freedom of the last twenty-two 
years. It is not impossible that these peasant 
states would voluntarily reaffirm the 
- plebiscites of 1940. Nothing was done there- 
after by Soviet Russia to liquidate their 
small landowners and merchants. 

They were still overrun by the Nazis in 
early February when the Supreme Soviet ex- 
tended autonomy in military defense and 
foreign policy to republics of the Soviet 
- Union, This new policy may indicate an ex- 
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panding self-dependence for the peoples of 
these borderlands if by choice or compul- 
sion they are again brought within the 
orbit of the USSR. 

Nonetheless, these states have tasted in- 
dependence; and the Baltic is a great bay 
of the Atlantic (and its Charter). Ethno- 
logically, there is no basis for their in- 
corporation in the USSR. The Lithuanians, 
Letts, and Esths are not Russians. Lithu- 
ania could look back to a time when her 
southern frontiers extended to the Black 
Sea. Neither Latvia nor Estonia had such 
traditions as nations; but they had the con- 
currence of the Bolsheviks in taking ad- 
vantage of the Tsar’s overthrow in 1917 
to shake themselves free. They, no less than 
Lithuania and Finland, gained -political in- 
dependence on their own intiative—just as 
we did in 1776. Without hesitation, Soviet 
Russia renounced any rights of sovereignty 
over all four states two years before the 
reestablishment of Poland at Versailles. 


Finland 


FINLAND HAD HUGGED ITS DREAM OF 
liberty for six hundred years under the 
Swedes and for one hundred years under 
the Russians. Without sovereignty, the epic 
of her Kalevala had nevertheless survived; 
and her customs and culture defied sup- 
pression more successfully than was true 
south of the Gulf of Finland. Quick to take 
advantage of the fall of the Tsar and the 
Bolshevik Revolution to proclaim their own 
independence in December 1917, the Finns 
have come to be regarded as an outpost of 
Western civilization. 

The definitive chronicle of the compli- 
cated relations since then between Soviet 
Russia and the Finnish Republic has not 
yet been written. Indeed these involve 
cross currents that antedate the Finnish 
Proclamation of Independence of Decem- 
ber, 1917, which itself was a compromise 
united on by a diet controlled by the 
Social Democrats and a Senate controlled 
by the bourgeoisie. By March of 1918 came 
German intervention and the overthrow of 
the new government through the joint 
assistance of the pro-German Pehr Evind 
Svinhufvud and the former Tsarist officer, 
Carl Gustaf Emil von Mannerheim, who is 


of Swedish origin and could not then speak » 


the Finnish language. The Kaiser’s brother- 
in-law, Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse, 
was to occupy the Finnish throne. Only 
the military collapse of Germany nine 
months later saved Finland from becoming 
a German principality. 

After the ascendancy of Hitler in the 
Reich, both Svinhufvud, who had served 
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as president from 1931 to 1937, and General 
Mannerheim continued to be influential 
figures in Finland. Their activities entered 
into the tensions with her powerful neigh- 
bor to the East that led up to the Russo- 
Finnish war in December of 1939. This is 
not to give an alibi to the Russian invasion 
of Finland at that time; but to afford a 
backdrop to the documented Russian 
contention, two years later, that sevéral 
fully equipped German divisions were in 
Finland in the spring of 1941, several 
months before the Nazi invasion of Russia. 
Since then, Finns and Nazis have collabo- 
rated on the northern front; but recur- 
rently there have been rumors that a 
Finnish-Soviet peace is brewing. Elements 
of self-defense are again embedded in the 
Russian claims to those parts of the 
Karelian peninsula up from Leningrad, and 
to the naval bases on the Finnish islands, 
which Russia took over in 1940 after the 
first Russo-Finnish war. There have been 
few. intimations, on the other hand, that 
the USSR has designs of annexing Finland — 
along with the Baltic States. Rather, once 
the Nazis are worsted, there are grounds 
for anticipating treaty making along the 
lines recently entered into between Soviet 
Russia and Czechoslovakia. 


Il. SOVIET RUSSIA 


Even SUCH A TELESCOPED CANVAS OF THE 
borderlands between Soviet Russia and 
Central Europe brings out how inexact it 
is to lump all these areas together—and 
how other elements than Russian self- 


defense are at stake. It would be equally — 


near-sighted to lump the Russian case, off- 
hand, with that of the Axis powers. In 


i 


their schemes of conquest, they, too, have — 
stressed defense and the needs of the “have-_ 
nots,” along with the virility and desir- 
ability of their own social orders as against — 
the decadence of democracy. The Axis 
tied such claims together with the bl 
string of might making right. _ 
We are dealing ae the most cruci 
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aorth and south border on earth—spanning 
the continent which has been central to 
vhat we have called civilization. At this 
rontier, in our time, the road to man- 
kind’s future comes to the forks. One fork 
reads to a fortress in depth,’ reaching from 
he Baltic to the Black Sea, behind which 
eoviet Russia might defend herself against 
Il comers. The other fork leads to a fron- 
mer as unfortified as that which crosses 
he American continent between Canada 
ad the United States, flanked on both 
udes by common understanding and mu- 
mal security. Nor can the New World 
scape its share of responsibility as to which 
bork the peoples of the Old World take at 
he war’s end. 

Two of the great aggressor nations which 
aiave risen to power since Versailles have 
heir bases west of this border. When they 
© down in defeat, what can we expect 
irom this new Slavic power which springs 
irom the East? Here, again, there is space 
m my canvas for only swift strokes of a 
weople’s history. . . . 


Civil War—to Isolation 


THE sHoRTLIVED KERENSKY REGIME FELL 
m 1917 primarily because it had not heeded 

> cry for “peace and bread.” Lenin had 
mot only sensed the Russian people’s desire 
be rid of the war in which they had 


ed in canalizing the aims of the Revolu- 
mon. The Bolsheviks, however, had soon 
» reckon with dissident forces at home 


d Powers gave encouragement and active 
sistance to Denikin, Kolchak, and 
ngel in efforts to overthrow the Soviet 
Jnion, and this was the source of an 
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abiding Soviet mistrust of the capitalist 
world. The apprehension continued long 
after the dangers from civil war had eased; 
and, although the Kremlin grudged divert- 
ing both Soviet manpower and productive 
capacity to preparedness for war, it recog- 
nized thereafter the necessity for building 
up a system of military defense. 

These suspicions were reciprocated by 
Russia’s former Allies, who felt they had 
been let down when Soviet Russia quit the 
war; and they were even more reciprocated 
by capitalistic and democratic nations gen- 
erally, once the Third International set out 
to promote communism in foreign parts. 
That heightened the isolation in which 
Russia found herself, as illustrated by her 
postwar treatment in Britain at the time of 
the Zinoviev letter and by the long con- 
tinued refusal of the United States as well 


as Britain to have diplomatic relations with 


the USSR. This fork in the road led to 
self-sufficiency at home. 

The other fork in the road—in a direc- 
tion looking toward cooperation with other 


nations—might still be there. But was the . 


collaboration highway open to the USSR? 
That was all the more dubious because of 
the cordon sanitaire which the Allies had 
fashioned at Versailles along Russia’s new 
western border. This border, made up of 
areas we have been examining, was 
charged, as we have seen, with new yearn- 
ings for independence; but encrusted, also, 
with old vested interests, from land to 
church, resistant to the whole Russian 
program. 

Soviet isolationism was enhanced, mean- 
while, by domestic developments—by Marx- 
ian dialectics and exuberant confidence in 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, by an 
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victorious 


absorbing interest in discovering them- 
selves, in conquering illiteracy, and in 
striking out on their own future, five years 
at a stride. 

From time to time in the years that 
followed, there were serious border inci- 
dents directed against Russia which would 
have precipitated a declaration of war from 
any nation not firmly resolved against it. 
For example, those involving Japan and 
the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1929, 
which splashed headlines across the front 
pages in every capital. I was in Moscow at 
the time; and when I questioned Soviet 
officials, their instant reply was, “We cannot 
afford to spend our resources in fighting.” 
But how to prevent it? 


Collective Security—to Appeasement 


In 1934, Sovier Russ1A BECAME A MEM- 
ber of the League of Nations and, notwith- 
standing repeated diplomatic snubs, Maxim 
Litvinov was consistently to the fore in 
advocating collective efforts to assure 
peace. 

Influenced by his Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, Stalin focused a shrewd but 
sympathetic eye on the signpost marking 
the collaboration highway. He was aware 
that the Soviet battle for survival had 
never involved any necessity for territorial 
aggrandizement. The internal problems of 
industrialization and collectivization were 
well past the blueprint stage and were 
developing successfully. The Trotsky issue 
had subsided below the danger point. 
Despite the purges in the mid-Thirties, the 
Russian people achieved a unity six years 
later which was to astound their allies no 


~ Jess than their enemies. The chief obstacle 


to their fuller enjoyment of the material 


fruits of increased production was the 
necessity for diverting so large a portion of 
their productive energy to building and 
maintaining a military establishment. 

Accordingly there was no voice, in or out 
of the League of Nations, raised more 
insistently than Litvinov’s for measures 
looking toward general disarmament. 

Following the official resumption of 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Russia in 1933, there were 
justifiable expectations of a practical evolu- 
tion toward a permanent world peace. The 
most influential of the nonpredatory 
nations—France, Britain, Russia, and the 
United States—seemed to be drawing 
closer together. 

Hitler’s rise to power changed this situa- 
tion. Germany’s principal neighbors to the 
east and west viewed it with acute appre- 
hension. Hitler’s intentions toward Russia 
had been blatantly disclosed long since in 
Mein Kampf. Now, with Hitler’s approval, 
von Ribbentrop courted England and 
reviled the Soviets. Meanwhile, the repudia- 
tion of Anthony Eden by Britain over 
Mussolini’s depredations in Africa; the 
vacillation of French as well as British 
policy in the Spanish crisis; followed by 
the culminating appeasement of Hitler at 
Munich, effectively blocked the collabora- 
tion road. In Russia, this resulted in the 
replacement of Litvinov by Molotov, and 
the Kremlin reverted to the policy of 
suspicious isolation of the Twenties—with 
these major differences: 


Appeasement-—to War 


WITH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF HITLER’s 
leadership in the Reich, the USSR had set 
herself seriously to the grim task of pre- 


paring to meet an attack on her western 


frontiers. Moreover, Soviet Russia was to 
out-appease Britain and France before she 
got through. The Chamberlain govern- 
ment, for example, cherished to the end 


the expectation of being able to preserve 
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gave Stalin a chance to use for prepared- 


“peace in our time.” Stalin’s policy toward 
Hitler may be said to have differed from 
that of Chamberlain (or of Daladier) prin- 
cipally in limiting its hope to postponement 
—rather than to ultimate avoidance of the 


clash. British military power grew less in 


comparison with that of Germany, so long 
as Chamberlain’s appeasement entailed a 
continuance of a peacetime economy. The 


Kremlin’s centrol of industry, through 


which it could effectively direct the coun- 
try’s resources into equipment for war, 


ness the time he bought by appeasement. 
_ By the spring o 
All the indications were that 
ussia would be forced to defend 

1 frontier m 

( help from 
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39, the Nazis had rep- 


This, as I see it, can be explained only on 
the basis of an inadequate appraisal of 
Russian military potentials. The effect was 
to make the Kremlin a free agent to 
compete with Downing Street and the 
Quai d’Orsay in appeasing Hitler. Subse- 
quent events indicated that Stalin expected 
Chamberlain and Daladier to persist 1n 
their own policy of appeasement. What he 
did not anticipate was that the force of 
public opinion in Britain would not permit 
another Munich. The declaration of war 
against Germany by the Allies in Septem- 
ber, 1939, struck Moscow as a thunderbolt. 

There were other thunderbolts: First the 
Nazi-Soviet pact the previous month; later 
the inevitable German-Russian break, and 


the Nazi invasion of Russia in 1941.59 

In the interval, with Russia _short-cir- 
cuited, Hitler had smashed France as a 
counterweight. Moscow has since clamored 
for a second front to take her place. It is 
not my purpose to assess the Kremlin’s 
course, either as power politics or as an 
extension of its policy of appeasement—to 
gain time. History has been writing that 
sort of critique for two years in Russian 
blood and tears and ruins, and then in her 
amazing military rebound; in the instant 
recognition by Churchill and Roosevelt of 
a new and courageous ally; in lend-lease; 
in the conferences between East and West 
which augur a new unity in war and peace. 
These become our present concern. 


III. WHERE THE TWO ROADS LEAD 


WE CAN WELL BELIEVE THAT FROM THE DAY 
the Nazis marched into Poland on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, to the day they marched onto 
Russia’s own soil on June 22, 1941, the 
Soviet Union endeavored to take advantage 
of Hitler’s preoccupation with his imme- 
diate adversaries to extend her western de- 
fenses. Her acquisitions along the western 
border can be construed as an effort to con- 
vert the cordon sanitaire, which had been 
set up against Russia at Versailles, into a 
cordon sanitaire for her own protection. 

But two can play at that game, as Hitler 
showed when his divisions rolled forward 
and erased these Soviet gains. This was 
demonstrated afresh, from another angle, 
when in 1942 there were indications of a 
revival in London and in Washington of 
proposals to set up another cordon sanitaire 
in Europe against Russia along the old 
lines. These ominous murmurings of a 
group of “old order states,” and “vested in- 

_ terests,” were recognized as a serious threat 
to United Nations unity. They had their 
counterpart in a similar backward looking 
cult in Russia, which wanted to set up in 
turn a buffer against western imperialism 
and capitalism. 

The declaration at Moscow by the United 
Nations—by Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States in November, 
1943—“That their united action, pledged 
for the prosecution of the war against their 
common enemies, will be continued for 
the organization and maintenance of peace 
and security” was in itself heartening as- 
surance that these mutual suspicions had 
been recognized and so could be outflanked. 


Stalin and Clemenceau 


WHAT WE MUST NOT FORGET Is THAT THE | 


consistent policy of the USSR, prior to the 


against Germany. ss 


Patently, here we are dealing with a 
foreign policy characteristic of all nations 
that try to live in a balance-of-power world. 
If Russia cannot obtain other kinds of na- 
tional safety, we are likely to have from 
the USSR, at the conclusion of World War 
II, a reincarnation of Clemenceau’s policy 
for France after World War I. 

There are, in truth, striking similarities 
between the two: the same search for se 
curity against war, the same insistence on 
reliable assurances from her Allies as prec- 
edent to decisions on disarmament. From 
the Soviet standpoint, the abandonment by 
Stalin of what Russia regards as territorial 
requirements for adequate defense of her 
western borders would constitute the equi- 
valent of substantial disarmament. 

In 1919, France stood at the fork of much 
the same road that faces Russia and the rest 
of the world today. “The Tiger” wanted 
security, either a guarantee backed by both 
England and the United States or safety ir 
a balance-of-power Europe. If the collec 
tive security road which the League o! 
Nations only half assured was closed, Ger. 
many, to his mind, must be rendered im 
potent and kept so. ; 

The allies of France did not permit 
to travel either of these roads. Instead, 
proceeded along what Clemenceau be 
lieved to be a blind alley and he correctly 
prophesied this could only pave the way 
to the doom of France. Clemenceau .kn 
that his country would not be able to sta 
alone without adequate British support 1 
a balance-of-power Europe. ‘ae 
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Not a Single Step Back! Drawing by the Soviet artist Scherbakov 


Unyielding Shoulder of the Volga 


Where Hitler’s army broke its body and spirit. The end of his line—Stalingrad— 


registered the inner strength of the Soviets and Russia’s prestige of blood. 


WHAT MAKES THE Russian sOLDIER FIGHT: 
that way? Some say it is his Russian patri- 
tism, his sacred duty to the Motherland. 
thers tell you it is communism—his de- 
wOtion to the ideal of international social- 
ism. Another answer is that the war has 
wrought about a revival of Russian nation- 
ism; that it is the government’s modification 
b£ communism and its emphasis on the past 
glory of Russian arms, on the tradition of 
utuzov and Suvorov, that make the sol- 
ier fight. . 
| There is some truth in all those explana- 
ions, but first of all the Russian fights 
iagnificently because he is defending his 
ome against an unprovoked invasion, 
ainst an enemy who has devastated his 
nil, defiled it, drenched it in blood. I have 
ced to scores of Russian soldiers from 
alingrad to Rzhev, and I know the wrath 
hat animates them to wipe out the evil 
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which separates them from their hearts’ 
desire — their homes, their parents, their 
wives and children, or their sweethearts— 
from their careers and useful work, from 
kindliness and laughter among good com- 
rades. The very simplicity of their cause 
is its strength. It explains the selfless hero- 
ism which is commonplace at the front, as 
well as the uncomplaining patience and 
fortitude with which women and young 
people have driven themselves at terrific 
pace to accomplish their work of support 
at the rear. 

I remember a youth on a collective farm 
who had been discharged from the front 
after losing an arm. After he had told me 
of his experiences, I asked him what Rus- 
sia wanted to do with Germany after the 
war. 

“This is what I think,” he said. “We had 
no quarrel with Germany, did we? Why 


did the Nazis attack us? They saw us lead- 


“ing a good life; they envied us, and wanted 


our land and our factories. For bandits like 
these we have an answer.” He held up his 
good arm; doubled his one fist. “We will 
destroy them—utterly destroy them. That's 
what every Russian soldier wants to tell the 
Germans!” 


Russia’s Inner Strength 


BuT sOMEONE HAD TO ORGANIZE THIS 
wrath, direct it, arm it, lead it. And that 
someone in the case of Russia was the com- 
munist. Without him, without the Com- 
munist Party and the achievements of the 
Five-Year Plans, all Russia’s patriotism 
might not have been enough. The Red 
Army and its victories were made possible 
by the Soviet system, the leadership of the 
Communist Party, and the wisdom of its 
chief mentors. 
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It was the Communist Party which de- 
vised the strategy and tactics of the Red 
Army and gave it the leadership which 
brought victory. With one exception all the 
marshals of Russia and, virtually without 
exception all the generals, are members of 
the Communist Party. What distinguishes 
the Red Army, and the men in it, from all 
other armies of the world is the dominating 
position of this single political party — a 
party of proletarians whose parents were 
nearly all illiterate workers or peasants, 
whose great-grandfathers actually were serfs 
owned like domestic animals. And in con- 
sequence of the success of that party’s lead- 
ership there is no doubt that its govern- 
ment, the Soviet regime stands today as 
stable as any system of rule on earth. 

This prestige has not been won without 
enormous blood sacrifice in the ranks of the 
party. In the most critical battles, at the 
most difficult positions, communists and 
Komsomols (Young Communists), assumed 
the highest responsibility. Thus, at the bat- 
tle of Stalingrad, I learned that in many 
companies of the Guardist divisions, which 
stopped the worst Nazi onslaughts, as many 
as one third of the rank and file were com- 
munists or Komsomols. Of the more than 
200,000 Russians killed at Stalingrad a 
very large percentage had, therefore, de- 
termined to die not only for Russia but for 
the glory of the Bolshevist ideology. 

It is not my intention to make a brief 
for communism or the Communist Party 
of Russia, but I want to emphasize the 
above point because there is a tendency 
here in America to separate the Russian 
people from their leadership—when looking 
for reasons why the Red Army has fought 
so brilliantly and tirelessly. All the time I 
was in Russia, exactly the opposite thing 
impressed me — that nothing happened 
without being identified with that party 
and its leader: that it was impossible to say, 
“Here ends the influence of communism, 
and here begins patriotism or Russian na- 
tionalism.” They were identical. 


The Fate of Mankind 


Ir WAS MY FORTUNE TO ARRIVE IN Russia 
when the battle of Stalingrad was still in 
an early stage. I found that every Russian 


already felt that holding that city on the | 


Volga meant survival or extinction for his 
country. For every communist it meant, 
also, survival or extinction for his faith. 
Russia is one country where no one sought 
to lay the blame or responsibility for de- 
fense on someone else. The Russian Bol- 
sheviks knew that if the Red Army were 
destroyed then no power on earth could 
restore the Soviet system. 

‘Before I went to Russia I was in Africa, 
and saw how little had been needed to 
give the Germans victory there. One staff 


that if the Germans could put ten divisions 
into North Africa the whole Allied position 
would be lost. But those ten divisions con- 
tinued to be held in Russia—till it was too 
late for Hitler to do anything about it. 

- I was in India when Burma fell, and I 
can tell you that if Japan had struck swiftly 


then, and with energy, we might well have 
lost the industrial heart of India. But Japan 
also was watching Stalingrad. If the event 
had given the Nazis the victory there, there 
is little doubt that the Japanese would be 
lording it over much of the Indian Empire 
today. 

Later I went to Persia and met the same 
fear in men’s minds. We ourselves did not 
have, and our Allies the British did not 
have, any force in that part of the world 
which could have stopped a German ad- 
vance southward—if the Germans had won 
‘n the Caucasus. Had Hitler taken Baku 
and then gone on into the Near East and 
the Middle East, the whole course of the 
war would have been profoundly altered. 
We would everywhere be on the defensive 
today rather than participating in victorious 
offensives — which all began when and 
where the Nazi army broke its body and 
its spirit against the unyielding shoulder of 
the Volga River. 


Edgar Snow in liberated Rzhev 


—The author of “Far Eastern Front” 
(1934); “Red Star Over China” (1937); 
“The Battle for Asia” (1941)—is now 
completing a luminous book, “‘People on 
Our Side,” of which this article gives 
foretaste. 

Assistant editor of the China Weekly 
Review, Shanghai (1929-30); lecturer at 
Yenching University, Peiping (1934-5); 
he contributed signally to Chinese war- 
time economy as co-author of the plan 
for Industrial Cooperatives. 

Mr. Snow was the first newspaperman 
to enter Soviet China during the civil 
war. As chief Far Eastern correspond: 
ent for the London Daily Herald, he 
covered the Sino-Japanese War till 1941,_ 


. _when he returned to America. He has 
officer, who should have known, told me — 


since then visited most of the theaters of 
war as an accredited correspondent for 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

Altogether he has spent half as many 
years in the Orient as in his native 
Missouri, where he studied at the state 


university and had his first reportorial — 


experience on the Kansas City Star. 


These facts are obvious to us and per- 
fectly clear to the Russians. They know the 
truth, right down to the simplest farm 
women in some far-off collective in Siberia. 
And just because the Russian soldiers at 
Stalingrad knew those facts too, they meas- 
ured life small against the cause at stake. 
They had a slogan which was literal fact. 

“For us,” the slogan said, “there is no 
land beyond the Volga.” 


Their Feet in the River 


| wAs IN THE STALINGRAD AREA WITH THE 
Red Army for a while but I could not 
enter the city till two days after the German 
surrender. The Russians are prodigal with 
their own skins but not with those of for- 
eign war correspondents. All I suffered at 
Stalingrad was the 40-below zero weather— 
and Russian hospitality. When I finally got 
into the obliterated city I understood why 
I had not been permitted to enter earlier. 

The Russians had been fighting almost 
with their feet in the river. Before it began 
to freeze, and afterward, the Volga re- 
mained their very exposed line of supply. 
Here, where it makes its great bend toward 
the Caspian Sea, the Volga is a couple of 
miles wide, so the ammunition-runners had 
to face continuous shelling for miles. One 
of the most difficult problems was to keep 
that stream of supply constantly moving— 
for if it stopped, it meant defeat. 

At Stalingrad I met General Gurtiev—he 
was later killed—at the very bluff where his 
stalwart Siberians hung on against hun- 
dreds of German tanks attempting a break- 
through. “We never had more than two 
days’ reserve supplies at any time,” he told 
me. 

On top of the bluff, near the blindage 
where I staved, I met a Russian woman 
and her child who had lived all through 
the battle in a wooden hut beside a railway 
embankment. Through some humor of fate 
this little hut was untouched — the only 
structure for miles around that was still 
intact. She told us she had waited too long 
to cross the Volga—until it was actually 
safer to stay in the battleline than to try to 
get over. “The Germans never stopped 
shelling the river,” she said, “the steel fell 
over it just like rain all day and night.” 

‘How the Russians kept their food and 
munitions flowing in spite of that storm is 
an epic in itself. The men told me they 
often got a hot meal even in the front line 
trenches. Service troops carried the stuff 
over at night and a lot of it went by hand— 
and by women’s hands at that. But in spite 
of the continuous barrage, General Gurtiev 
said, 90 percent of the supplies reached 
their destination. The Nazis actually broke 
through and got bridgeheads at several 
points but somehow never managed to com 
plete the encirclements. Fy 
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Red October Factory a 


Ir was AT THE’ RED Ocroser Facto 
that you best saw: how this’ soil had be 
fought over, inch by inch, as if one cc 
testant had understood that the limit ¢ 
trading space for time had been reach 
and the other had sensed that if the c 

: Le wees * 


jaered space were lost now, then nothing 
vuld restore the precious time consumed in 
jimning it and all past victories would be 
padered Pyrrhic. Of the once great metal 
borks, its acres of buildings, sidings, ware- 
vuses and docks, its thousands of homes 
lad schools, parks and gardens, its fine 
pachines, absolutely nothing remained but 
rap and rubbish. It was a total loss. 
!Here and there pieces of buildings still 
ood, but you could not tell what they had 
ren—an arm of steel jutting pointlessly 
ito the sky, a half-gone wall; nothing else. 
| between these torn bones of industry, 
Fe lost labor of millions of hours of honest 
jiil, were snow-covered foxholes, irregular 
enches, huge craters, where half exposed 
rpses showed bits of saffron-colored flesh, 
you saw dull red patches frozen on green 
pgs. Guns and ammunition and sidearms 
y about, some attached to booby traps. 
pppers had not yet cleared the area. 

i At last we came to the end of the factory 
‘ounds and stood upon a knoll that rose 
tteen feet above the remains of a modern 
nilding which marked the limit of the 
rermans’ advance. .Hardly more than a 
indred yards beyond, the bluff fell away 
aarply to the river’s edge. Hundreds of 
jiles, all the way from Berlin, Fritz had 
»me to this point, Hitler’s “utmost sail- 
park’—thus far and no farther. Why? 
‘Was it possible that you could actually 
se, as clearly as the line of a receding tide 
boon a shelf of rock, the place where man 
rould in after years say, “Here the evil 
ent itself”? 

. All the insides of the big building were 
iissing, but the walls and the columns and 
ie pillars stood. You could see how the 
tfenders had found cover, and how any- 
ne trying to take the place must have been 
1ught in a murderous crossfire. In front 
“it, the terrain was cut up with deep 
pmb holes which ruled out the use of 
nks. The Russians’ left flank was pro- 
ted by a deep ravine running to the 
hater’s edge. On their right flank the little 
ll had guarded the building. 


The Men Who Turned Hitler Back 


‘Tuer SIBERIANS WHO DEFENDED THE RED 


ighth Guardist “division” under General 
urtiev, rushed here just before the Nazi 
nslaught of October 14. Against it the 


ive bombers, and artillery ranging from 
"ng range heavy guns and howitzers to 
rx-barreled mortars firing thermite shells. 
t night the. Germans turned the place into 
‘ay with flares and fires; burning buildings 
id smokescreens camouflaged the day. Pre- 
ding that day of the twenty-three attacks, 
lid by tanks and automatic-riflemen, they 
ad saturated these three kilometers for 
ghty hours with shells and bombs. At the 
ight of the battle 13,000 machine guns 
vere firing. (On an average 6,000 tons of 
etal were dropped on every kilometer of 
> Stalingrad front.) 
Somehow the Siberians held against it 
and did not go mad. 
Even after seeing the position I could not 
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ctober Factory area were the honored 


memy had thrown giant tanks, armadas of | 


understand how a huge crushing machine 
could have been stopped a few tens of 
yards short of its goal. I asked the soldiers 
— those still on the river front, sorting 
booty—how it was that the Germans, hav- 
ing come that far, could not take the land 
which might have given them strategic 
victory. 

“They couldn’t get it,’ the men said, 
“because we could not retreat.” 

Perhaps in final analysis it was that sim- 
ple. Or as Generak*Chuikov put it, the 
Germans could advance only over Russian 
dead. In the end there were more Russians, 
in that small space, than the Germans with 
all their means could kill. 

But of course they had had to be men, 
each one of them a heroic life. So in- 
dividual valor, in men properly trained and 
equipped, confident in an intelligent lead- 
ership, determined to die rather than yield; 
belief in a sacred cause or, perhaps in the 
case of these Siberians, the rugged plains- 
man’s regional pride, or esprit de corps 
(what our marines had later at Tarawa 
and Makin); or you might say simply dis- 


_cipline, the incalculable group will which, 


attaching to a fine tradition, makes the 
normal instinct to survive a remote and un- 
touchable thought: all those intangibles 
that go to make up what is called “morale” 
— whatever it is, these Siberians had it. 
Once again they proved that it is still that 
strange living quality, that high pitch of 
selflessness and not machines, which turns 
the fate of men in battle, 

Later on I was dining in a dugout with 
General Chuikov, whose 62nd Army held 
that critical hundred yards for days while 
the Russian counter-offensive, which began 
a year ago, was being prepared. General 
Chuikov already knew then—what we 
know indisputably today—that Hitler had 
reached his limit, the farthest shore of his 
advance. : 

“The Germans hit us with all they had,” 
he told me. “They will never again be able 
to attack with such strength. Stalingrad is 
the turning point of the war.” 

It was at the same dinner that I met a 
red-cheeked Ukrainian girl who had been 
all through the battle as part of the service 


-troops. I had done nothing to deserve the 


honor but she brought me a glass of water, 
newly thawed from a piece of Volga ice. 
I never drank anything that tasted better 
and I told her so. 

She looked at me and grinned with 
fierce pride. “It ought to be good,” she 
said. “It’s mixed with Russian blood!” 


Russia’s Solemn Prestige 


Tuere 1s Russ1AN BLOOD MIXED WITH THE 
water of every other river in the battle 
zones—very, very much of it. How many 
lives the war has cost these people to date 
none of us knows exactly. I think the esti- 
mate of six to eight million killed and in- 
capacitated soldiers is conservative. The 
civilian casualties may be twice that. 

I know what correspondents found at 
places like Rzhev and Mozhaisk, at Khar- 
kov and Rostov, at Smolensk and else- 
where. Take Rzhev, which before the war 


was a prosperous town of 65,000. About 
a third of the people escaped when the 
Germans came. When we went back after 
the Red Army, last spring, there were only 
about 200 people in the town. Tens of 
thousands had starved and the place was 
almost as ruined as Stalingrad. 

At Kharkov, once a city of nearly a mil- 
lion, we found less than half the popula- 
tion had survived. Smolensk, another great 
city now leveled to the ground, lost over 
half its inhabitants. Novorossiisk was com- 
pletely depopulated. More than a third of 
Leningrad’s million and a half people had 
died before the spring of 1943—mostly of 
starvation. Further instalments of the same 
story continue to reach us as the curtain 
rises from other areas now being liberated. 

Many of us tend to forget such facts 
when we talk of Russia and the boundaries 
we should “give” her and the place we 
ought to “give” her in the peace that is 
coming. But the Russians cannot forget— 
not when nearly every family has lost one 
of its members. Americans have made 
their full contribution to victory, and that 
contribution and all the power and respon- 
sibility placed in our hands, inevitably im- 
pose on us a role of world leadership. But 
neither the Americans nor the British will 
have to make the human sacrifices in this 
war that Russians have made. When the 
balance is struck, Russian losses will exceed 
those of all the United Nations combined. 

Russia’s solemn prestige of blood is a 
fact bound to weigh very eloquently in his- 
tory. In itself it bespeaks enough for Rus- 
sia’s faith in the things for which we have 
fought in common. It also bespeaks the 
unity of the Russian people, the wisdom 
and genius of their leadership, and the 
stability and practicability of the Soviet 
socialist system of government in Russia. 


The Light Breaks 


AS FAR AS INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IS 
concerned, Russia has done more than her 
share by securing its very foundations 
through her magnificent victories. These 
have piled up at such a rate since the great 
summer offensive began last July, the Hitler 
world has shrunk so drastically, the Nazi 
Army in Russia has been so battered and 
mauled, that the end of the war has moved 
closer by many months. 

In view of this record of the Red Army, 
it is perhaps not only just—it may even be 
considered prudent—for those powers wish- 
ing to enjoy continued peace and coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union to take on quite 
a lot of the tasks of working out ways and 
means of making that possible. 

For some of us, who have for twelve 
years, or ever since the Japanese seized 
Manchuria, maintained that American- 
Soviet cooperation was a necessary precon- 
dition of world security, what happened at 
the Moscow conference, and later at Tehe- 


‘ran, seems like sunshine breaking through, 


not after forty days of flood but after 4,000 


days of rain and storm. If we can believe all 


the implications of the Moscow entente, we 
are nearer the bright light of reason than 
man has ever been able to stand before. 


—— t 
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The Soviet Middle East 


Where Soviet Russia recaptured its industrial strength for war— 


much as our young Middlewest once turned the 


scales in the ’60s. 


How American engineers helped history repeat itself. 


HaLF WAY ROUND THE 40TH PARALLEL 
from our own Middle West, Russia has 
opened up her Middle East on the other 
side of the globe. Here, beyond the Urals 
(which means Asia), the Soviets fell back 
for a new arsenal to replace the invaded 
Ukraine (which is in Europe). The great 
rush of settlers has come a century after 
ours—not by covered wagon but by truck 
and train along with machinery in retreat. 

Russia’s Middle East is as vast as the 
whole United States. Its wide open spaces 
—west to east—may be said to reach from 
the Volga to central western China and the 
Yenisei. Unlike our rivers, that great stream 
runs—south to north—to the Arctic Ocean. 

The southernmost reaches of this terri- 
tory lie as close to the 40th parallel as Chi- 
cago, or New York or San Francisco; its 
northernmost as far up the map as Hudson 
Bay. It has soil as frozen as any in Alaska 
but also deserts hot as any in Arizona; 
windswept plains like those where our buf- 
falo once grazed; mountains and sunny up- 
lands like California’s. 

Within less than three years, twelve to 
fifteen million hard-working people have 
moved in. They have joined earlier settlers 
there as well as its native inhabitants, along 
this eastward moving industrial frontier. 
The roaring mills of Russia’s Middle East 
have had wartime welcome alike for the 
equivalents of our sod-busters of yesterday 
and our Thunderbolt pilots of today. 

Defense against invasion, both from 
west and east, was a keynote in the master 
plan for Soviet industrialization. Drawn up 
with the aid of the 200-year-old Russian 
Academy of Sciences, the program provided 
for shifting the industrial base east of the 
Volga. When the Wehrmacht invaded in 
1941, the Russians were prepared not only 
to yield territory in the west but to evacuate 
the industrial vitals of the Ukraine. The 
Kazakh branch of the Academy of Sciences, 
with headquarters in Alma-Ata—which is 
actually nearer to Chungking than to Mos- 
cow—reported a dozen expeditions in the 
field, plotting new mineral deposits. Some 
of the foremost scientists of the Academy in 
Moscow reassessed resources in the Urals 
and beyond. 

The Nazi invasion had been under way 
less than six weeks when Hermann Habicht, 
an American busimessman turned corre- 
spondent, left Moscow in August on the 
Trans-Siberian express and reported train- 


load after trainload of plant, equipment, | 


and people moving eastward. Journeying on 
to Vladivostok on the Pacific, he encoun- 
tered women and children now being evacu- 
ated westward from the areas east of Lake 
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—By the author of “Soviet Asia” (1942), 
night news editor, CBS short wave lis- 
tening station—who brings an extraor- 
dinary kit of tools to this assignment. 

For, Pittsburgh born, he was first a 
machinist’s apprentice, then a tracer at 
Westinghouse, a night student at Car- 
negie “Tech,” a draftsman at the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Washer Co., and later spent 
a summer as a drill press operator at the 
Hudson auto plant in Detroit. 

After serving in an Engineer Corps 
with the AEF in France, he studied at 
the University of Chicago and took A.B. 
and M.A. degrees at Columbia special- 
izing in social psychology. 

Later, on a tour of Soviet Russia, this 
brought him a post at the Psycho-Techni- 
cal Institute in Sverdlovsk (1932-33). He 
revisited the Urals in 1936 and 1940. 
Meanwhile, he had been secretary of 
The New York Times office in Moscow 
where he was thrown with Ivan Papanin, 
the explorer, translating his “Life on an 
Ice Floe”; and with I. Dzerzhinski, the 
composer—translating into English the 
libretto for the opera based on Sholo- 
kov’s “Quiet Flows the Don.” 


Baikal in anticipation of a simultaneous in- 
vasion by the Japanese. 

Two months later, when Robert Magi- 
doff, NBC correspondent, joined the diplo- 
mats shuttled from invested Moscow to the 
wartime capital at Kuibyshev on the Volga, 
he found traffic so congested, not only with 
westbound troop trains but with evacuated 
plants and their crews moving east, that 
the 36-hour trip took six days. 

Russia’s Middle East had thus become 
the safety zone between threatened fron- 
tiers on two continents. 


Trek of the Big Tools 


LET ME BEGIN, THEN, BY PUTTING THIS 
peak-load of Russian migration not in terms 
of Slavic Daniel Boones and David Crock- 
etts but of itinerant rolling mills. Brought 
up as I was in the American steel district 
at the headwaters of the Ohio, I was natu- 
rally stirred when in 1932 I stood at the 
big bend of the Dnieper and my guide 
pointed to a vacant construction lot. 


“That,” he said, “will be Zaporozhstal 


The Zaporozhe steel works were to share 
in the hydroelectric energy which would 
come of impounding rainfall from over a 
good part of the Ukraine. As the plant 
took shape, it included a tool shop together 
with electric furnaces for making ferro- 
alloys and aluminum by a French process. 


But it was to be dominated by a mighty 
4-High Hot and Cold Strip mill bought 
from the United Engineering and Foundry 
Co., of Pittsburgh—almost a replica of the 
latest design in continuous sheet rolling 
that was supplied to the Ford Motor Co., 
at home. Under the terms of the contract, 
a party of Russian engineers were brought 
over here to learn. American operating 
methods. Their instructor was the Amert- 
can engineer Wade Jenkins, who later went 
to Zaporozhe to supervise the installation 
and remained there until the first units 
were put in operation in 1938. 

In little more than two years, the Nazi 
blitz swept past Kiev, the dam was demol- 
ished by the retreating Russians, and the 
power cut off that fed not only the ad. 
jacent plants, but also the Krivoi Rog iron 
mines and the Donets coal basin. Ultimate- 
ly the invasion wiped out what was pre- 
sumed to be 50 percent of the Russian wai 
potential. 

A rolling mill which had been shipped 
originally from the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela to the Dnieper, is certainly movable 
property—except perhaps for the hundred. 
ton stands which had required special rail 
way cars, and could be rendered useless by 
the removal of the key rolls. - 

It is not half way round the earth but 
1,300 miles as the crow flies, from the 
Dnieper dam site to the Urals, and beyonce 
them a huge new hydroelectric station has 
been going up on the Irtish River where 
350 years ago, Yermak—the Cossack con 
queror of Siberia—was drowned. Some o' 
the same workmen who built Dneprostroy 
have a hand in it. And meanwhile, th 
Serov plant, also in the Urals, has becom 
noted for making precisely the same kinc 
of steel products that once bore the stam] 
of “Zaporozhstal.” 

If in this new day of epaulets and mili 
tary crosses, Soviet Russia should put a bir< 
on its banners along with the Hammer anc 
the Sickle, it certainly should be the Phoe 
nix. 

In this great trek of men and machines 
the Chelyabinsk region alone became th 
site of 200 evacuated plants which wer 
installed some in swiftly erected structures 
some in warehouses, school buildings, thea 
ters, stores—even in one case in the stable 
vacated by a cavalry regiment speeded t 
Moscow when the fate of the Soviet capite 
hung in the balance. From these trul 
transplanted plants has come a_ stead 
stream of supplies.for the Red Army. 

~Meanwhile, through lend-lease, new m 
chinery as well as finished goods have bee 
on the march from America, also by rout 
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MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Urals (Sverdlovsk circle): Iron, steel, heavy machine tools, non-ferrous metals, power, oil, coal 
Siberia (Novosibirsk circle): Coal, coke, iron, steel, chemicals, power, machinery, timber. 
Central Asia (Tashkent circle): Textiles, agricultural machinery, coal, power, steel, oil 


| 
| 
, 
that ultimately converge on Russia’s Middle 
ast. During the war, “even complete fac- 
tories, such as an electric plant and an 
utomobile tire factory” have been shipped 
re the USA to the USSR, according to 
E. C. Ropes of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of our Department of 
ommerce at Washington. After the war, 
s now, we shall be living in an era when 
na chines migrate rather than the men who 
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ak e them. And when Middle West and _ 


Middle East will no longer be a century 
apart. 

When the Red Army reentered Zapo- 
rozhe last fall, a frontline dispatch reported 
that “a visit to the rolling mill and alumi- 
num works shows that the German claim 
to have resumed operations there was empty 


boasting. The plant lies ruined, machine. 


parts are rusting and grass covers the mill 
grounds. The people who had remained 
behind refused to labor for the German 


Aircraft, tanks, arms, ammunition are produced throughout the mideastern area at “N’ plants, not located on any available maps. 


enemy. The Nazis gained one distinction 
only. They put up signboards with the 
words: Hermann Goering Werke. 


Industrial Heartland 


Nazi GEOPOLITICIANS SINGLED OUT THIS 
Middle East as Eurasia’s heartland and de- 
clared that he who controls it is master of 
the world, Fortunately for us, the Soviets 
found use for it as an arsenal in frustrating 
Hitler’s dream of being that man. The only 
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Old Novosibirsk (Novo-Nikolayevsk). 


big city skyline, and “the lamp of Ilyich” burning 


area to be compared with it in geographic 
insulation is the central valley of North 
America. But with Kansas City and its So- 
viet counterpart only sixty flying hours from 
the earth’s remotest spots, the enchantment 
—and safety—which distance is likely to 
lend in the air age is highly speculative. 
Rather, what we may be surer of is that 
Middle West and Middle East will alike 
have coigns of vantage in a world at peace. 
And both have been blessed with tremend- 
ous natural resources, first tapped in mod- 
ern times. 

The abundant wealth of the Russian area 
was revealed by discoveries of copper, gold, 
silver, lead, and zinc ores in the eighteenth 
century. This led to the rise of a flourish- 
ing artisan smelting industry, the products 
of which are symbolized today in museum 
exhibits of brass cannon and Russian samo- 
vars. Some Ural iron works are as old as 
the Bear Mountain furnaces near West 
Point, which were the source of muskets 
for the Continentals in the American Rey- 
olution. The Russian “blue iron” produced 
on charcoal fires ranked with Sweden’s as 
the finest in the world. Its permanent blu- 
ish shine was the joy of engine-wipers on 
the seven seas. ‘ 

Middle Eastern coal deposits now esti- 
mated in trillions of tons, awaited the rise 
of blast furnaces. Before 1917 the Trans- 
Siberian railway had absorbed what little 
was mined in the Kuznets basin. Siberian 
manganese deposits and fireclay, nickel ores 
in the southern Urals, oil at Emba and in 
Uzbekistan, copper at Balkhash, potash 
salts in oe iron at Magnitogorsk, 

‘nonferrous metals) at Norilsk within the 
Arctic circle—all these lay buried, waiting 
for prospector, miner, and engineer. © 

7 In, the Sibe winters, sleighs raced 
from hungry wolves in forests that stretch 
in a belt a thousand miles wide across the 


whole of northern Eurasia. Today, plywood 


‘ 


from Russian spruce is being utilized like 


Sovfoto 


Now “the Chicago of Siberia,” with a 


in the remotest hut 


Canada’s best to make the fastest aircrait. 

The development of an industrial bastion, 
here, has been a signal feature in all of the 
Soviet Five-Year Plans. New railways were 
driven to vital industrial deposits and urban 
centers sprang up along them as they had 
along the older Trans-Siberian and Central 
Asian railways. By 1940 there were a score 
of cities in the Soviet Middle East with pop- 
ulations that ranged above 100,000. Alma- 
Ata, Krasnoyarsk, Magnitogorsk, and Stal- 
insk were twice that in size, and three 
cities—Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk, and Tash- 
kent—each ranged around 500,000. (That 
is comparable to Buffalo or Cincinnati.) For 
the most part, as modern industrial centers, 
these communities have had their rise in the 
last fifteen years. 


For American Eyes 


REMEMBER THAT FROM THE PIONEERING 
point of view, going east to the people who 
live in them is like going west with us. In 
your mind’s eye, lay a transparent map of 
Russia’s Middle East at the right of an or- 
dinary map (same scale) of our own Middle 
West. Then turn it back, like the next page 
of a book. You will be surprised at what 
you see. For, if you tilt it a bit, you will find 
that these key cities, now in reverse from 
east to west, fall directly over what from 
the standpoint of social economy might well | 
be called their American counterparts. 

Thus, Sverdlovsk, with its heavy indus-» 
tries, would overlay the steel city of Pitts- 
burgh. Novosibirsk, in the heart of rich 
Siberian wheatlands, would be near the 


western border of Kansas. Tashkent, in the 


heart of Central Asia’s cottonlands, would” 
overlap the Gulf of Mexico, just south of 
our own cotton belt. Krasnoyarsk, with its 
pulp mills and mining machinery, would be 
near Salt Lake City. 

The coal, oil, and iron of the Urals would 
rest on our Appalachians, and herds of 
Kazakhstan livestock would graze over our 


own southwestern grasslands. Passing eas 
through the industrial center of it all woul 
be like traveling from Pittsburgh we: 
through St. Louis and beyond. 


Sverdlovsk 


THESE NAMES WILL RECUR IN WHAT FOL 
lows, and perhaps I can give you a sens 
of what they mean to me. For in the earl 
30’s my research work in industrial ace 
dents at the Sverdlovsk Psycho-Technical Ir 
stitute gave occasion for visits to most ¢ 
the major projects under way in the regior 

Sverdlovsk itself, with its half millio 
people by 1940, was then just emerging 4 
a center of heavy industry. Side by sid 
with vast construction projects, like a mz 
chine-building works designed to produc 
heavy mill equipment, were landmarks c 
the old provincial town of Ekaterinbur 
(population 70,000 in 1920). I have 1 
mind, for example, a diamond mill, drive 
by a water wheel, and making ornament! 
of jasper, topaz, and aquamarine. 

Impounded by the mill dam near th 
center of the old town was an extensiv 
lagoon, a common feature of the Ural lanc 
scape. Here, sturdily built log cabins stoo 
their ground against modern apartmer 
dwellings. But all around were ev 
dences of feverish building activity—a med 
cal center in an extensive quadrangle ¢ 
many buildings; a rambling engineerin 
training college with freshly-boarded wal 
smelling still of the saw mill; an airdror 
newly laid out in the wild grassland of tk 
town’s environs. 

The new city of Sverdlovsk was ju 
emerging above the tree tops of the su 
rounding forests. But when I visited a 
electrolytic copper refinery twenty miles o1 
of town, I found it had been designed | 
an American engineer, Archer E. Wheele 
in a skyscraper overlooking Battery Par 
The Urals are a long way from Canad 
but it was here that I came to know Wa 
ter Arnold Rukeyser, another Americz 
engineer who was advising the Russians ¢ 
new asbestos mining and processing plan 
after the latest Quebec models. (He h 
told of it in “Working for the Soviets.”) 

Over 175 foreign mining experts we 
then in various parts of Russia. Dean 
them all was John D. Littlepage, go 
engineer from Alaska. Commissioned 
install American mining methods in t 
expanding Soviet gold industry, he fi 
worked at the Kochgar mines in the Ure 
and later—from 1928 to 1938—he travel 
as mining inspector over 100,000 mil 
throughout Asiatic Russia. “What he 
me,” he wrote in his noteworthy boc 
“In Search of Soviet Gold,” “was the gre 
open spaces of the Russian East... . T 
Russians have something there which 
more important than any political syste 
. .. almost a continent in itself... si 
almost as empty as the American West v 

a few generations back and with the s 
possibilities for the future of the yo 

generation in Russia.” » eee 
Tt was this trailblazer’s vision | 

prompted many Americans to go to I 
in the 1930’s to explore new frontiers 


fere in for many surprises. A signpost 
pong the railway near Chelyabinsk marks 
jee boundary line between Europe and 
sia. Through the car window, you could 
€ an enormous tractor plant designed in 
Fetroit. Going by rail also, through the 
poen prairies of the southern Urals in the 
Yering of 1933, I could see far off to the 
sst the smoke of campfires made by nomad 
erdsmen of Kazakhstan. Swinging in a 
jiide curve around a small mountain, we 
juddenly came on to a valley full of 
aoking industry. This was the Magnito- 
prsk steel mill being built beside this 
ountain full of iron ore and aid in its 
jesign had come from Arthur G. McKee 
iad Co. of Cleveland. It was here that I 
ket John Scott, who has told the full 
bory of this mill in his book, “Behind the 
rals.” 


Novosibirsk 


. Par out IN SIBERIA ANOTHER NEW STEEL 
iill was coming into operation in the 
fuznets basin at Stalinsk (population, 
1000 in 1917; 220,000 in 1939). Nearby is 
covosibirsk, sometimes called the “Chicago 
~ Siberia”—and, by 1940, half a million 
rong in proving the comparison has valid- 
yy. Interestingly enough, technical assist- 
nice had come to it from the offices of the 
reyn Engineering Company in Chicago 
|. Moreover, American mining experi- 
ce was contributed by “Big Bill” Hay- 
«ood, one-time leader of the metal miners 
1 the American Far West. 
In 1936, I found Novosibirsk develop- 
ng a skyline of impressive buildings. Huge 
ew structures lined the river Ob, crossed 
y two railway bridges. The open country 
never far removed from the new cities 
£ Russia’s Middle East and on the out- 
<irts here you could see old-fashioned Si- 
Herian cabins. Yet here, as at Magnito- 
borsk, electric lighting had been carried to 
Bue remotest hut. The bulbs were called 
ne “Lamp of Ilyich” or Lenin’s light. The 
treets were lined with newly planted shade 
cees and were being paved, but sidewalks 
Fwere still scarce and you had to watch 
pour step or lose your rubbers in mud 
nuch as Chicagoans in 1850 might have 
Jaded through. 
From Novosibirsk, trains run south along 
hina’s western frontier over the Turkes- 
#ean-Siberian railway into Central Asia. An 
merican, Bill Shatoff, had a hand in 
uilding it. An important stop on this line 
; Semipalatinsk, or literally “the Seven 
qr ents,” a city with a modern meat packing 
lant noted, like Kansas City, for its cattle 
uns, the livestock coming in from the 
<azakhstan grasslands and from western 


hina. 
Alma-Ata and Tashkent 


‘Two DAYS TRAVEL ALONG THE “T'URK-SIB” 
rought me to Alma-Ata. Founded by 
ossack frontiersmen, this city of 250,000 
stles like Denver in towering rocky 
ountains. Along its steep streets run gut- 
=rs of mountain water that irrigate rows 
+ i shade trees. With abundant sun- 
and pure mountain air, the place has 


I 


become a Hollywood of Soviet filmdom. 
When I visited it in 1936, young Kazakh 
actors were making the first film ever pro- 
duced by native talent. Moreover, H. G. 
Wells’ “Invisible Man” was being shown 
locally, and for it the Russian soundtrack 
had been fashioned by an American motion 
picture engineer, Lars Moén. 

From Alma-Ata, the Central Asian Rail- 
way runs westward through fertile uplands 
and semi-desert plains to Tashkent and on 
to the Caspian seaport of Krasnovodsk. 
Tashkent I have neyeg-visited myself. Half 


a million strong, it has become one of the 
fastest. growing industrial centers of the 
East. It is the capital of Uzbekistan where, 
as in our southern states, cotton is king. 
Huge textile mills have been erected there. 

Prior to the Nazi occupation, half the 
total Soviet output of coal, as well as iron 
and steel, came from the Ukraine. While 


machines can be moved, iron and coal 
mines like power dams are rooted in the 
earth, and, as we have seen, the Soviets 
had to resort largely to new mines and 
(Continued on page 78) 


Sovtoto 


A Russian artist’s sketch of shop in the modern plant making farm machinery 


at Tashkent, fast growing capital of Uzbekistan, where “cotton is king” 


Eastward Trek 
Men and Machines 


Top: The Stalin Iron and Steel Plant 


at Magnitogorsk in the Urals indus- 
trial area. Right: Assembly shop in a 
Sverdlovsk machine building plant in 
the same industrial area. Bottom: The 
electric furnace from the Zaporozhe 
steel works on the Dnieper, now in 
operation after evacuation to the 
Kuznets basin in the western Siberia 
industrial area. Here new rolling mills 
were recently installed. 


of heavy industry in the Urals 


Above: Workers’ homes at Chelyabinsk, site of 200 evacuated plants. Below: The young city of Stalinsk, 


mills to the east. As American and other 
foreign engineers had for the most part 
long since gone, they had to rely largely 
on their own engineering talent. They were 
aided by plants like the Ural Machine Build- 
ing Works, opened in Sverdlovsk in 1933, 
and called the “fatherland of mills.” One 
report I read asserted that an unidentified 
works of this sort had in one year pro- 
duced enough machine tools to equip eight 
plants of like dimensions. 


Wartime Expansion 


To MEET WARTIME NEEDS, THE NEW MID- 
eastern mills have been greatly expanded. 
Last November, Pravda reported that out- 
put in the Urals had been “trebled” in 1942 
and was well on its way to being “doubled” 
again in 1943. Another announcement told 
that in 1942 alone, six new iron and steel 
plants and seven new iron and manganese 
mines were opened east of the Urals. What 
this meant was that iron miners from 
Krivoi Rog had been brought to the 
Bakal mines, where output is reported to 
have been augmented eight times over. 
Manganese mined in the Urals has been 
sufficient to replace the loss of the Nikopol 
deposits. During 1942, the Ural output of 
aluminum exceeded that of the entire 
country before the war. The output of 
special steels has been increased eight times 
over at Magnitogorsk which began to 
produce armorplate after the war began. 
The Urals have become the chief center 
for essential ferro-alloys. 

Expansion of middle eastern blast furn- 
aces, however, has as yet recaptured only 
about one fifth of the potential lost when 
the Nazis occupied the Ukraine, for that 


had produced more than 60 percent of 
Soviet pig iron. Provisional estimates, how- 
ever, do not include the 1,700 cubic yard 
capacity Furnace No. 6 blown in at Magni- 
togorsk in January, 1944, nor the iron and 
steel works being built in Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan or those operating beyond Lake 
Baikal farther east. 

Any estimates of steel capacity, more- 
over, will have to take into account the 
smelting of scrap metal retrieved from 
wrecked tanks and guns of which there 
is a bumper crop as the Red Army ad- 
vances. The “largest electric steel smelting 
plant in the USSR” was set going during 
1942 in the Chelyabinsk region. During 
the first six months of 1943, three more 
electric steel smelters were opened there 
and plans for the second half year called 
for the construction of four new blast 
furnaces, two coke oven batteries, nine open 
hearth furnaces, four electric furnaces, two 
tube rolling mills, and an automobile fac- 
tory, the first in the region. Open hearth 
capacity has been greatly expanded also at 
Omsk, Zlatoust, and elsewhere. 

Strong emphasis is now placed on re- 
storing the iron and steel industry of the 
reoccupied areas in the Donbas and the 
Ukraine. Immense demand for blast furn- 
ace and rolling mill equipment is reported 
there. At Stalingrad, one blast furnace is 
already in operation. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the 
enhanced role of Russia’s middle eastern 
industrial bastion and gives a comparison 
with our basic industrial output of pig 
iron. 

The reports are that power plant capac- 
ity in the Urals was upped 250 percent 
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» PIG IRON TONNAGE—USSR AND USA 
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offered reserve strength when the Ukrainian output was cut short by Nazi invasion in 1941 
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_ Soviet managements, 


during 1942 alone. Moreover, new stations 
like the Irtish project in Siberia will soon 
make themselves felt as well as the huge 
Farkhad hydroelectric station on the Syr- 
Darya river in Uzbekistan. 

Meantime, come plans to turn ancient 
dam sites to account. Long ago, mills were 
built beside impounded lagoons along the 
numerous small rivers of the Urals, much 
as early American industry first sprang up 
along the streams of New England and 
Virginia. Many of these water wheels are 
now in disrepair, but one Soviet commis- 
sion estimated that by erecting small elec- 
tric stations at the existing dams in the 
Nizhni Tagil region, up to four million 
kilowatts of cheap electric power could be 
produced. Down by the old mill stream 
may thus come to have a new meaning in 
Western Asia as in our Eastern States. 

A spin of the compass! The communica- 
tions system has likewise been expanded 
in the Soviet Middle East. In May 1943, 
the Commissar for Communications de- 
clared that during the previous eighteen 
months more copper wire had been strung 
than in the preceding five years. Here, 
American lend-lease shipments have been 
a genuine factor—as in the case of rails, 
block signals, jeeps, and trucks. 


Growing Pains 


ALONGSIDE REPORTS ABOUT SUCH GENERAL 
expansion one can also read of industrial 
equipment unutilized for want of power 
or effective personnel. Recent travelers 
over the Trans-Siberian tell of seeing many 
engines and freight cars hauled on to 
sidings in disrepair. Although the Kuzbas 
coal mines have expanded output to double 
the pre-war level, it was estimated in June 
1943 that the existing mines were being 
operated at less than half capacity. Abont 
40 percent of the working force at Magnito- 
gorsk are new people, predominantly 
women and youth who entered industry 
after the war began. During the war, the 
apprentice schools of the USSR_ have 
trained some 1,500,000 new workers. 

Americans who have been in Russia 
have diverse opinions regarding the efh- 
ciency of Russian industry. After visiting 
a war plant on the Volga, Wendell Willkie 
declared: “If I had not known I was in 
Russia, I should have thought I was in 
Detroit or Hartford. I have been greatly 
struck by the high degree of skill and 
organization and I speak as an American 
used to high standards of efficiency.” 

The situation confronted a dozen years 
earlier in textiles was told to me by Chester 
S. Allen, now vice-president of Lockwood 
Green Engineers, Inc., with offices in New — 
York City. In 1929, at the request of 
TextileImport Ltd. of New York, he 
went to Moscow to see what technical aid 


_could be given to the Russian textile in- 


dustry. Called in for consultation, the — 
American expert said that before offering — 
suggestions he wished to visit the poorest, 
the average, and the best mills. under — 
He was taken first to the Morosoff mills, — 

(Continued on page 138) 
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ered Hawaii a highly desirable acquisition 


Photographs from Sovfoto 


From Lake Baikal to the Pacific stretches the Soviet Far East 


Where East Meets West Again 


The Russian Far East and our American frontage on the Pacific 


share vast common interests in the greatest ocean of them all. 


PETER THE GREAT, Russia’s MOST ALERT 
Tsar, is famed for opening a window on 
Europe. But he did not confine his view 
to the west. In 1724 he ordered Vitus 
Bering to discover whether or not Russia 
was separated from the New World by 
water. Though Peter died before a Rus- 
sian ship had yet touched the shores of 
America across the North Pacific, his suc- 
cessors continued to show a mild interest in 
extending the realm of the Tsar beyond 
the sea, and by the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the Russians were firmly es- 
tablished on the coast of Alaska, hunting 
furs and fishing under the stern guidance 
of Alexander Baranov. 

‘Nor did the Russians limit their am- 


_ bitions in the Pacific to Alaska. The color- 


ful Nikolai Rezanov, better known to 
_ America for his romance with the daughter 
of the Spanish commandant at San Fran- 
“cisco, was earlier dispatched by Alexander I 
to try to open up Japan to Russian com- 
“merce, nearly half a century before Com- 
-modore Perry succeeded in establishing 
trade between Japan and the United States. 
Rezanov, who was head of the Russian- 
- American Company which operated Alaska, 
had plans to claim the mouth of the Co- 
jumbia River and his agents, too, consid- 


for Russia’s merchant marine. 

These activities of the Russians across 
the Pacific did not escape the notice of the 
oung American republic, and it was in 
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HARRIET L. MOORE 


—By the acting secretary of the Ameri- 
can Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations who writes of the USSR out of 
firsthand knowledge gained on three 
visits there, 1934-6, with the interna- 
tional secretariat of the Institute. A 
graduate of Bryn Mawr, she was for- 
merly executive secretary and editor of 
the American-Russian Institute. One of 
the ranking experts in her field, her 


‘book, “A Record of Soviet Far Eastern 


Relations,” is scheduled for early publi- 
cation. 


part with Russia in mind that President 


Monroe enunciated his famous doctrine in. 


1823055 — - 

But shortly thereafter, the Russian throne 
became preoccupied with problems in other 
parts of its vast realm. The quick and easy 
profits in furs already had been stripped 
from the Alaskan coast and the Russian- 
American Company gradually fell into debt 
and disrepute. The sale of Alaska to the 
United States in 1867 for the trivial sum of 
$7,200,000 marked finis to the story of Rus- 
sian geographical expansion in America 
which had in fact come to an end nearly 
two decades before. Save for the Russian 
names of islands and cities, the Russian 
church domes in the coastal towns, for 
nearly eighty years there was nothing to 
remind America that its nearest neighbor 
across the seas is Russia. 


Twentieth Century Pioneering 

Topay, UNDER STRESS OF WAR AND WITH 
the development of “short line” travel by 
air, we are once again realizing that we 
all but touch hands across the top of the 
Pacific. And it is more than idle curiosity 
that makes us wonder what is going on in 
the Soviet Far East, the right flank of our 
Japanese enemy. 

The symmetry of the two sides of the 
land arch which bridges the map of the 
Pacific is more than superficial. Americans 
and Canadians, suddenly realizing the po- 
tentialities of developing this continent's 
Northwest, are finding that across Bering 
Strait the Soviets are facing many of the 
same problems. For the Soviet Far East— 
that huge area beyond Lake Baikal—is a 
rugged, cold, sparsely populated but po- 
tentially rich area which the Soviets have 
been developing at “double-quick” since 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 1931. To- 
day, thousands of miles of Soviet-Japa- 
nese border are patroled by sentries and 
bristle with armaments. And behind this 
frontier is the new Soviet East—new cities 
chopped out of the tangled taiga, huge 
floating docks in remote port cities, the na- 
tive peoples of the Far North flying mail 
planes to their distant collectives. The story 
of this area in the last twelve years could 
be entitled “Planned Pioneering.” : 

What were the objectives? Who were the 
pioneers? i 

The old paths of settlement to the east — 

+2 


se 


Ving 


Youths arrive to work on Komsomolsk, key industrial center of the Far East, named 
in honor of the Young Communists who literally hewed it from the wilderness 


were trod successively by traders, Cossacks, 
convicts, and peasants squeezed off the 
crowded lands of European Russia. They 
led down the rivers—first the Lena and its 
many tributaries which carried the traders 
to the far northeast and Kamchatka. There 
they found an ice-free port, Petropavlovsk, 
warmed by the Japan Current. Thus it was 
that the isolated Kamchatka Peninsula, 
reaching out toward America, long ante- 
dated Vladivostok and the maritime prov- 
inces as Russia’s outpost in the Pacific. It 
was not until years later that the peasant 
settlers moved east via the Amur and Ussuri 
valleys to Vladivostok. 

As in Alaska and the-Canadian North- 


west, it was fur and then gold that lured . 


the traders. They met a native population, 
small but of many tribes, the Buryats near 
Lake Baikal, the Tungus and Yakuts along 
the Lena, the Chukchi in Asia’s north- 
eastern headland, the Goldi down near 
Vladivostok. 

As time passed, some farming was de- 
veloped; coal was found and mined; lead, 
zinc and other metals were exploited by 

' foreign companies along the Pacific Coast; 
and the Japanese developed the fisheries and 
lumber, discovered the oil and coal on 
Sakhalin. Thus it was when in 1925 the 
last Japanese soldier left Soviet soil and 
the new government took over in full 
charge. There were few more than 3,000,- 
000 people living inthe area. It had a tiny 
industry and was not nearly self-sufficient 
in food. Its main products were still gold, 
furs, and timber. It was the Soviet inten- 
tion, judging from the first published plans, 
to let the area develop slowly; provide the 

non-Russian populations with alphabets; 
improve education, health and agriculture; 
develop existing industries. The rapid ex- 
ploitation — even exploration — of its re- 


sources was to wait on the completion of 


the steel and heavy industry centers in the 


Urals and in western Siberia at Kuznetsk. 

But September 18, 1931 changed the 
schedule. Japan had once before seized the 
Russian East and had not revised her am- 
bitions. To turn Russia’s Far East into a 
bastion was the immediate Soviet reaction 
to Japan’s new continental invasion. But 
this required everything from people and 
transportation facilities to agriculture, in- 
dustry, and armies. Though for the past 
decade most of the activity in the Soviet 
Far East has been in the category of mili- 
tary secrets, the changes have been so great 
that an idea of what is going on can be 
pieced together from newspaper reports and 
accounts of travelers. 


Peopling the Land 


THE MEN TO BUILD THE NEW FRONTIER 
were not too easily found, for the Soviets 
with their gigantic program of construction 


Model homes for railway workers in Ulan Ude, capital of the pieh ruta dare a 
‘° 


Republic, built on land recently cleared 


from Leningrad to Vladivostok and from 
the Arctic to the deserts of central Asia had 
no surfeit of people. Moreover, it was not 
a land of milk and honey, of pleasant 
climate and easy living to which people 
were being asked to move. The Far East 
has one of the least hospitable climates of 
the entire Soviet Union: bitterly cold in 
winter, rainy and foggy in the summer. 

Much of its land is plagued with prob- 
lems of “perpetual frost.” The earth remains 
frozen the year round and the surface alone 
thaws so that, lacking drainage through 
the deeper soil, it becomes a great swamp 
in summer. Difficult for building, perpet- 
ually frozen soil is also bad for farming; 
and it is a mecca for mosquitoes and other 
waterbred insects that torture mankind. So 
much of the area is mountainous and for- 
ested that habitation, by and large, is con- 
fined to the great river valleys, though the 
Buryats range with their cattle over the arid 
highlands east of Baikal. 

The Soviets had never thought to popu- 
late this area heavily for, as in the Arctic, 
they aimed to develop resources and neces- 
sary transportation with a minimum of 
manpower. Yet for a fortress area—and 
that is the concept of the Far East—there 
must be a garrison. It has been to the Red 
Army and to the youth that the patriotic 
appeal has been made, accompanied as al- 
ways in the USSR with material reward as 
well. Before the war, men doing their serv- 
ice in the Red Army in the Far East were 
urged to settle there following the comple- 
tion of their training. They were given 
special credit facilities and subsidies to move 
their families and establish themselves as 
farmers or workers in this area. Today, the 
farms along the Amur and Ussuri are col- 
lectives of Red Army men who were trained 
in the special Red Banner Far Eastern 
Armies. They remain in the reserve and 
are called up frequently for refresher train- 
ing courses. 

To the youth fell the opportunity to do 
the most dramatic job of all—the building 
and populating of the new key industrial 
center of the Far East — Komsomolsk, 


of the age-old taiga forests 
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named after the Soviet youth organization. 
This city is situated at the point where the 
Amur ceases to be navigable for ocean-going 

| vessels of any size. It is two hundred miles 

| north of Khabarovsk and was literally hewn 
out of the dense forest and swampland by 
the Komsomols—members of the Union of 
Communist Youth. The challenge to build 
it was taken up by the Komsomol in 1932, 
and by 1939 the city had 70,000 inhabitants. 
Pavlenko’s novel, “Red Planes Ir iveeasts. 
tells the dramatic story of setbacks and sac- 
rifices, of death and disaster, which made 
up the early years of Komsomolsk but 
which were in the end crowned with suc- 
cess. 

Today it can be assumed that Komso- 
molsk has 300,000 inhabitants; it is a big 
shipbuilding center, has a steel mill, is a 
rail and river transportation junction and, 
lying well behind the Soviet frontier, it is a 
pivotal point in the Soviets’ military might 
in the East. 

This is but one of the stories of indus- 
trial development. Other Far Eastern cities 
have grown immensely in the last ten years 
and other new industries have been estab- 
lished where there were none before. The 
bulk of the people moving into the area 
have been industrial workers prevailed upon 
to move east in a spirit of patriotism or 
adventure, or in response to the higher 
wage paid and other financial inducements 
offered. The result was that from 1926 to 
1939 the urban population in eastern Siberia 

and the Far East trebled, while the rural 
population only increased by 17.5 percent. 
This meant 800,000 more farmers in the 
area but 2,090,000 more industrial workers. 


Workers and Farmers 


IN THE LAST FEW YEARS BEFORE THE NAZI 
invasion of the USSR, steps were being tak- 
en to redress the balance. Previously the 
more or less haphazard movement of farm- 
ers to the East often met a corresponding 

-- flow westward of settlers who had not been 
able to make a go of farming under the 
difficult pioneering conditions. To avoid 
this wasteful shifting of families, improved 
_. procedures were being devised. The Soviets 
_ estimated that between 1938 and 1942 some 
five million farmers would be prepared to 
_ move from the overpopulated lands of cen- 
tral Russia to the East or to the cities. — 
To resettle farmers in the East meant 
_ complex problems of moving entire collect- 


~ with cleared land, or sending the men ahead 
to clear the land and build homes, financ- 
ing them until the first harvest was in, pro- 


were accustomed to in the farms which 
they were leaving. Methods of handling 
these problems were being worked out suc- 
ast in 1939 and in 1940 the figure was 
sected to rise to 35,000 families or 140,- 
persons. Without an even larger flow 


ers to the East, the Soviet Far East- 
astion would be in danger of defeat 
siege. It could not feed itself if it were 
ff for long from the West. It was to 


ives with their livestock, supplying them 


viding agricultural machinery such as they 


essfully so that 10,000 households moved — 


and endanger the plans of our own army.” 


Plan originally called for a 30 percent in- 
crease in cultivated acreage in the Far East. 
And to achieve this the farmers had to be 
lured eastward. 

In speaking of the new peoples of the 
East, Birobidzhan, small as it is, deserves 
mention. This tiny region just west of 
Khabaroysk on the Amur was set aside in 
1934 as the Jewish Autonomous Region. 
Virtually uninhabited at the outset, and 
possessing resources and farmland of real 


and the Pacific, it will be safe from sur- 
prise assaults from the south. But it passes 
through extremely difficult mountainous 
terrain and whether in wartime the Soviets 
have been able to spare the men and mate- 
rials to complete the project remains a mili- 
tary secret. And in this secret lies the fu- 
ture strategy.of the United Nations in re- 
gard to the possible use of the Soviet Far 
East in the war against Japan.* For, to 
supplement the Trans-Siberian Railway, 


Students in Birobidzhan, once an uninhabited area on the Amur. Set aside 
in 1934 as the Jewish Autonomous Region, it is becoming a cultural center. 


potentialities, though difficult to utilize at 
first, it has gradually grown into a well 
settled district, producing food, clothing, 
and certain minerals of value. The number 
of Jews who emigrated to Birobidzhan has 
not been large, totaling perhaps not more 
than 60,000 or 70,000 before the war. None- 
theless, the region has become something 
ofa center of Jewish culture, and at the 
same time is making a real contribution to 
the prosperity and defense capacity of the 
entire Far East. 


Supplying the Far East 


THE LIFELINE OF THE SovieT East RE- 
mains the Trans-Siberian Railway, skirting 
dangerously near the Japanese-held frontier 
of Manchuria. The railroad is today double- 
tracked and equipped, it is rumored, with 
two sets of bridges, tunnels, stations, and 


~s0 on, in case of military emergency. 


Though much has been written of the 
Baikal-Amur-Magistral line, better known 
as BAM, no one really knows how near 
completion it may be. Designed to run 
north of Lake Baikal, through the Lena 
gold fields and on eastward to Komsomolsk 


* Interesting light was thrown on this problem in 
the recent War Department film in which the, fol- 
lowing statement was made: ; 

“What about Siberian bases for attacking Japan? 
Vladivostok lies at the end of a long supply line 


which is particularly vulnerable from Khabarovsk 


down. The Japanese army has 500,000 troops de- 
ployed all ajong this supply route. If we or the 


_ Russians were to use these bases to bomb Japan, the 
bases would be made useless and Russia would be | 


involved in a two-front war. Russia is engaging the 
main Nazi strength and a two-front war for Russia 


would diminish the pressure on the worried Nazis 


there are but three types of transport that 
could carry men and munitions into the 
fortress—once the Amur and hence the 
Trans-Siberian Railway became the front- 
line between the Soviet Union and Japanese 
troops: 


1. One is by air, from the east or west, 
from Alaska or Siberia. Both these lines 
have been tried out; Willkie and Davies 


both flew home over the Siberia-Alaska line. 


And for years the Soviets have been using 
aviation to reach remote points in the east 
and north, carrying in mail, men, and medi- 
cines, carrying out the valuable furs and 
gold to speed them to market. The airline 
map of the Soviet Far East shows many 
miles of regular transport routes along the 
coasts, parallel to the rivers, and cross- 
country from river to river. 


2. The second line of supply is by sea 
from America. Today this is open to Rus- 
sian ships because of Soviet neutrality in 
the Pacific. But if war comes on that fron- 
tier, the line would be automatically closed. 
as Japan’s Kuril Islands stretch down from 
the very tip of Kamchatka to Japan proper, 
forming a breakwater off the whole Soviet 
Pacific coast. Only Petropavlovsk on Kam-— 
chatka is not hemmed in by Japan and that, 
in turn, is cut off from the mainland save 
by the sea which is frozen half ieee 

3. The third line—the Northern Sea R 
—is far more spectacular in its nature 


(Continued on page 14 2) 


MAN OF THE SOVIET ARCTIC 


are becoming acquainted with a world far greater than the cold Siberian North, where they live by 


hunting and fishing 


Across FROM ONE DiomMepE. IsLaAND TO 
ithe other, Asia and America are only three 
j;and a half miles apart. The whole world 
iknows of the long, unfortified border be- 
ttween Canada and the United States, but 
ithe little known boundary far to the north 
sof the Aleutians marks off two worlds. 
This is the free, unfortified passage be- 
itween the Western and Eastern Hemis- 
| pheres, between the political ideologies of 
ithe United States and the Soviet Union. 
| For Little Diomede belongs to the USA; 
. Big Diomede to the USSR. 

The islanders are Eskimos. They speak 
ithe same language, attend each other’s 
|movies and dances, inter-marry; but those 
1of one island pay allegiance to the Stars 
:and Stripes, those of the other to the 
| Hammer and Sickle. 

The two islands are tiny, treeless, hard 


; giant flatiron had pressed them out. Hay- 
ing no beaches, the Eskimos build their 
rock, clay-chinked and driftwood houses on 
the face of the westward cliffs. The streets 
are cobblestone; the only direction you can 
walk is up or down. 

In the summer, all transportation is by 
skin boats, equipped for the most part, 
with outboard motors. These native kayaks 
and umiaks, patterned by use from ancient 
models, navigate the Arctic better and can 
be pulled up on shore more easily, than any 
modern craft we have introduced. Winter 
ice, which comes early and stays late, links 
the two islands like a paved road. Chil- 
dren play on the ice, hunters go out to 
shoot seals, and Eskimos of two worlds ex- 
change gossip as they sip tea, trade skins, 
and carve bracelets and necklaces from wal- 
rus ivory. x 
_ That narrow three and a half mile bound- 
ary marks a separation not only in space 
but in time. Today and tomorrow meet 
across it, for the International Date Line 


islander may leave Little Diomede on 
Wednesday, reach Big Diomede an hour or 
two later on Thursday, eat some muktuk 


vorite expression), and return home in the 
late afternoon to Wednesday again. 
| The Eskimos Show the Way 
‘Tue Diomepr Esk1Mos ARE AMONG THOSE 
re people who can travel to foreign soil 
without the delays and harassing red tape 
of customs officials, immigration authori- 
ties, quotas, quarantines, and minor inqui- 
sitions. The governments of the United 
States and the Soviet Union long ago 
reached an agreement which permitted this 


rocks, almost level on top, as though a 


runs between the Diomedes. An American. 


d seal oil, laugh and “chase around” (a 


RUTH GRUBER 


free paddling bacl.and forth. Thus, at 
that Arctic bordér, Our oldest inhabitants 
exhibit the untrammeled intercourse that 
may someday be possible throughout the 
civilized world. I say civilized advisedly. 
If you define it as the ability to adapt your- 
self to environment with intelligence and 
cheerfulness, if you mean a faith in the dig- 
nity of man and a joy in life, then I know 
of no people more civilized than the north- 
ern peoples of Alaska and Siberia. They 
are a happy people, and happiness should 
be a quality of civilization. They are an 
honest people. They are a good people. 

Ancient natives of Siberia and Alaska 
knew, thousands of years ago, that the great 
highway of their world was the little group 
of islands in the Bering Strait which links 
Alaska to Siberia. Primitive man, coming 
from Asia, streamed into America over that 
ancient bridge, a short cut which lay ne- 
glected by the white race until today. Bush 
pilots—men like Carl Ben Eielson and Joe 
Crosson, two of the most beloved names in 
Alaska—have found it once again the short- 
est route between America and Asia. 

In 1929, the Nanuk, an American trad- 
ing ship, was caught in an autumn freeze- 
up in Siberian waters. Fearing the market 
in furs might drop before he could get 
loose, Captain Swenson hired Alaskan pilots 
to fly the precious skins to Nome at a fixed 
rate. Eielson took part—and did not come 
back. In 1936, I flew down the Lena River 
to Yakutsk with Victor Galishev, the fa- 
mous Soviet pilot who had blazed the route 
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—By the field representative of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior who has 
appraised postwar possibilities in Alaska. 
~ This, in sequence to her colorful ad- 
ventures in 1935, under a fellowship 
from the Yardley Foundation; in 1936, 
as correspondent for the New York 
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Neighbors Across the Arctic 


Alaskan frontiers and those opened by the Soviet Northern Sea Route 


are only less dramatic than future air lanes over the top of the globe. 


and who had worked with Joe Crosson in 
the tragic search for Eielson. He felt to 
ward Crosson that kinship you find among 
fliers or pioneers. 'Galishev never tired of 
telling how they found Eielson’s body in 
the snow where he had crashed. They 
wrapped his body in the Stars and Stripes, 
and American and Soviet pilots together 
flew in solemn escort across the Strait. 


Give and Take 


Last year, I ENCOUNTERED AMERICAN 
soldiers as well as pilots in wartime Alaska, 
itching to get into Siberia. The lands west 
of the Diomedes have captured their imagi- 
nations. Having learned that the North is 
habitable; that parts are as beautiful as 
anything in the States; that it can be warm, 
hot in fact, with 90 degrees above in Fair- 
banks in the summer—they are willing to 
change their misconceptions not only of 
Alaskans but of our Arctic neighbors. 

Russians in Siberia are just as keenly in- 
terested in lands east of the Diomedes. They 
are particularly eager to learn more of the 
Americans who, under General Graves, 
saved them from Japanese atrocities in 1919. 
Millions of Asiatic peoples will turn to 
America for finished goods and tools when 
the war is over. The Arctic trade route 
can link factories in our Middle West, north 
and south of the Canadian border, with the 
crowded markets of the Orient. China’s 
silk can be flown by light cargo planes in 
less than two days over Alaska to our silk 
mills in New Jersey. 


Ruth Gruber on the Alaska Highway 


Herald-Tribune. These she crystallized 
(1939) in “I Went to the Soviet Arctic.” 
Brooklyn born, A.B. from New York 


University (1930), M.A. from Wiscon- _ 


sin (1931), she was hailed as the world’s 
youngest Ph.D when she earned that de- 
gree at the University of Cologne (1932). oo 
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The Arctic in Wartime 

Mrxuait GRroMov, WHO ESTABLISHED THE 
world’s long distance record in 1937—from 
Moscow across the North Pole to Los 
Angeles—was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant general last May, and had com- 
mand of the Soviet air forces when Smo- 
lensk was recaptured in September. By 
flying boat in 1941, he had made the trip 
through Siberia to Alaska and the United 
States, to discuss aid we could give the So- 
viet Union=then desperately resisting the 
Nazis. The Japanese were furious at his 
flight. The Japan Times-Advertiser, mouth- 
piece of the Foreign Office, warned that 
“Our country cannot stand idly by while a 
scheme of northern encirclement is in the 
making.” That was three months before 
Pearl Harbor. 

When the Japanese attacked Dutch Har- 
bor in June 1942, in a double spearhead 
against the Aleutians and Midway, Alaska 
was saved by American ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness. Everyone believed that Dutch 
Harbor was our westernmost base in the 
Aleutians. But the army, under Lieutenant 
General Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr., had 
built an airbase beyond Dutch Harbor, a 
secret base the name of which was never 
mentioned in radio messages, supplies for 
which were sent to a mythical salmon can- 
nery. 

When the enemy attacked that fate- 
ful Wednesday morning, our army bombers 
came from behind them. The Japs were 
taken completely by surprise. These were 
land planes; that meant there must be land- 
ing fields west in the Aleutians, army in- 
stallations, troops. Stunned that their army 
intelligence had failed them, they steamed 
away from Dutch Harbor to Kiska and 
Attu. Last May our troops and navy and 
pilots recaptured Attu and Kiska. The 
Aleutians, once more ours, are now the 
base for heavy bombing raids on Para- 

~mushiru, the Japanese naval base only 760 
miles to the west of Attu. The Aleutians 


are now the closest islands on the invasion 
route to Japan. 

In the midst of our own strategic ad- 
vances, significant reports are reaching us 
from the Soviet mainland. One is of the 
completion of the Northern Pechora Rail- 
road, 1,847 kilometers long, from Kotlas to 
Ust-Vorkut. ‘Ihe great coal fields of the 
Pechora, undeveloped because of lack of 
transportation, by now may . be fueling 
liberated Leningrad. 

Another is that last October a new, year- 
round, motor road was completed between 
Yakutsk and the Aldan gold fields. Hither- 
to, in winter, the Soviets had used trails 
and the Lena and Aldan Rivers as ice- 
paved highways to connect with these rich 
fields. In summer, transportation was 
either by circuitous water routes, or by air 
across the mountains, a route blazed by 
Victor. Galishev just before I flew it with 
him in 1936. 

Sir Hubert Wilkins revealed recently that 
the Soviets, using tractor sleds—the “cat 
trains” which they learned to use effectively 
in the Arctic—are now traveling overland 
to Kunming and Chungking, delivering ma- 
tériel for Chinese ground troops. 

Undoubtedly one of the most telling war- 
time contributions of the Arctic lies behind 
the Soviet’s mastery of airplane “winteriza- 
tion.” Some of our own army experts be- 
lieve that lack of this Arctic “Knowhow” 
may be the key to the mystery of what 
happened to the Luftwaffe the winter Hit- 
ler first invaded the USSR. The grounded 
Nazi air force, like Napoleon’s army, may 
have been frozen in its tracks. 


Economics of Our Arctic Frontier 


Tue ARcTIC MUST BE THOUGHT OF FIRST 
as an area of transportation through which 
manufactured goods can be exchanged for 
raw materials. Speaking realistically, ship- 
ping routes from our West Coast to the 
Orient may stop at an Alaskan port like 
Dutch Harbor for fuel but, for the most 
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A farm in Alaska’s Matanuska Valley, to which our government sent colonists f 
the dustbowl in 1935, and which is today the success ates of eon rer foes 


‘ 
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part, they will probably bypass the Jern 
tory. Airplanes, however, will fly directl 
over Alaska, using it as a stepping-stone 
When cargo planes become a reality in th 
postwar world, the commercial future of thi 
Arctic will be guaranteed. 

More, the lands on both sides of Berin 
Strait are enormously rich in natural re 
sources. Since we bought Alaska from th 
Russians in 1867 for $7,200,000, we hav: 
taken out $1,000,000,000 worth of fish 
$600,000,000 worth of gold; $200,000,001 
worth of copper, platinum, silver, iron, tin 
and quicksilver. 

The heart of Alaska’s problem, however 
is not wealth, but people. Twice as larg 
as Texas, it had in the 1941 census 72,00! 
inhabitants against Texas’ 6,414,824. Ou 
War Department’s Pentagon Buildin; 
holds 40,000; two Pentagons today woul 
populate Alaska. Alaska has lost incalcula 
bly because people have been frightenec 
away by schoolbook myths of ice and snow 
Alaska needs better transportation facilitie 
to bring people in. It needs better roads 
hotels, houses, sewers, and paved streets te 
keep them there. It needs industries anc 
agriculture to support them. 

It would be easy to fall into travel folde. 
glow about the Territory. The Alps can 
not compare with Mt. McKinley and th 
Alaska Range. I know of no more thrill 
ing sight than the midnight sun throwing ; 
violet and red haze over the Yukon River 
But beauty is not enough. Lack of read: 
communication is a crucial problem, witl 
its corollaries, isolation and loneliness 
Though the towns have schools, hospitals 
churches, radio, even nightclubs, there ar 
vast stretches of wilderness. 

Moreover, Alaska does not yet have | 
stable, year-round economy. The two chie 
industries, fishing and mining, are seasonal 
farm markets in peacetime are uncertain 
Roads within the Territory are few; in 
coming and outgoing travel expensive; an 
there is the still unanswered question: Ca: 
Alaska support a large population? : 

If the answer to that question is “Yes, 


_ Alaska’s future is as safe as a War Bone 


Aviation to Alaska and on to Asia is boun 
to expand. We can count on the touri 
industry to become lucrative. Alaska is | 
year-round combination of Baden-Baden an 
Sun Valley. Civilians will hike in the n: 
tional park at Mt. McKinley where th 
army now takes holidays. There are skii 
and hunting for the agile; hot springs f 
the arthritic. We know, too, that there 
room for tremendous expansion in the fis 
ing, mining, aircraft and lumber industri 
Miners are generally not permanent set 
but farmers are. “There are rich valleys 
be settled, particularly on the Kenai P. 
sula. 

There is still room in the Matanus 
Valley region, where dustbowl farmers we 
rehabilitated by our government in 19: 
A few of us, even in the darkest days, 
fused to believe that experiment a failur 
It has since became the new success 
of the American frontier. The 140 co! 
families last summer took in more 
million dollars in milk, meat, and 


POLAR ORTHOGRAPHIC 
PROJECTION 


ibles. Under the impact of war, the col- 
(onists’ own cooperative, the Matanuska 
‘Valley Farmers’ Cooperating Association, 
jnow numbers 250. The Valley has com- 
| pletely vindicated Secretary Harold L. Ickes’ 
unshakable faith in its climate, its soil, and 
its resources as a district where farmers can 
raise families in security and self-respect. 

What Alaska needs, what the Canadian 
‘Northwest needs, what Siberia needs, is 
women. It does not take any strength, other 
than the strength of character you need in 
any small town in the States, to live in 


Anchorage or Fairbanks. There the de- 
mand for women at dances and parties 
makes even a chronic wallflower feel 
glamorous. But living outside the towns 
may mean hauling water, using outdoor 
toilets, doing without adequate dental care, 
and perhaps not seeing another woman for 
months at a time. This takes more than 
physical strength; it takes courage and 
humor and self-sufficiency. But it pays divi- 
dends—the rewards of being free, of set- 
ling new land, of raising children in a 
world you have helped to fashion. 


Territorial Self-Government 
AVERAGE AMERICANS, LIVING WITHIN THE 


framework of our North American republic, 
the people of Alaska maintain their own 
territorial government and elect, not their 
governor who is appointed by the President 


Alaskan towns like Ketchikan, Juneau, 


for four years, but their own legislature 
(recently enlarged by Congress). The voters 
elect also a number of their Territorial ofh- 
cials and a delegate to Congress, now An- 
thony J. Dimond, recently made a federal 
judge. i 

Alaska is one of the most lightly taxed 
regions under the American flag, yet its 
people pay for and reap the benefits of the 
federal social security program. The Ter- 
ritory maintains elementary and secondary 
schools. Most native children attend fed- 
eral schools operated by the Office of Indian 


— Affairs of the Department of the Interior. 


The University at Fairbanks, originally a 
mining and agricultural school, is Alaska’s 
chief cultural-achievement. Its president, 
Dr. Charles Bunnell, a typical Alaskan jack- 
of-all-trades, designed most of the buildings 
on the campus and practically built them 
himself, Before its faculty was drained by 
the war, it had physicists, anthropologists, 
and other scientists, who looked at its 
campus as a laboratory right in the field. 
True to the tradition of democracy, there 
are loud and eloquent differences between 
Democrats and Republicans, between terri- 
torial and national politicians, between the 
people who think there is too much federal 
control and those who think there is too 
much laissez faire, between the born 


‘Alaskan who wants to keep the wealth at — 


home and the absentee interests who want 


to take fish and gold and profits out. And 
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WHERE AMERICA AND ASIA ALL BUT MEET. The Diomede Islands (page 83) are in Bering Strait 
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in the larger towns, there is a growing 
urge for self-government, for self-sufficiency. 


Alaskan Administration 


IN ADOPTING, NOT A COLONIAL POLICY, BUT — 

a territorial policy, the United States has 
sought to keep faith with our earliest aspira- 
tions for freedom. Under President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Ickes, this policy has been 
broadly to assist the Territories in the de- ~ 
velopment of industries and agriculture and 
through the wise conservation of their na- 
tural and human resources. 

Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Virgin Islands, formerly under various 
agencies of the government, were brought 
together under the Department of the In- 
terior in a specially created Division of Ter- 
ritories and Island Possessions. Ernest 
Gruening was appointed its first director in 
1934, and served until December 1939, when 
he was appointed governor of Alaska by 
the President. Defining the functions of 
the division, its present director, Benjamin 
W. Thoron, has stated that it should be 
“the center through which a coordinated 
program of federal activities” can be formu- 
lated, based on “studies of economic de- | 
velopment,” and “a forward-looking view.” 

In the light of our territorial policy, © 
Alaska is financed in greatest part’ by the — 
federal government. Its agencies have 
Alaskan branches which administer their 
own funds, and are responsible to their 

fares 


Washington or regional (northwestern) 
offices. Since 1940, the army, and navy, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration have 
spent millions of dollars in 
making Alaska an impregnable fortress. 

The Department of the Interior has juris- 
diction over most of the administrative 
functions of the Territory. Governor 
Gruening, the Department’s chief repre- 
sentative, travels constantly, talks to people 
in all the outposts, fights vigorously for so- 
cial, economic, and tax reforms. _ 


hundreds of 


War Discovers Alaska 


THE WAR HAS DONE MORE THAN FOCUS NA- 
tional attention on Alaska. It has brought 
a concerted attack on the great problem of 
transportation. It has given thousands of 
soldiers and sailors, officers, construction 
workers and their wives the experience of 
Alaskan living. Many are making plans to 
return after the war. 

The Alaska Highway has been built by 
the U. S. Army through Northwest Canada 
and Interior Alaska, following the line of an 
air route pioneered by Canada’s bush pilots. 
Its construction has been a feat remarkable 
not so much for its engineering as for its 
speed. In nine months, 10,000 troops of the 
United States Engineer Corps, white and 
Negro, and 4,000 American and Canadian 
civilians, bulldozed their way through 1,500 
miles of forest and swamp and over swiftly 
flowing rivers. The route the army chose 
has become the source of heated discussion 
on both sides of the border. Yet no high- 
powered publicity campaign could have 
made our nation so Alaska-conscious as the 
thrilling story of the building of this road. 

The U. S. Army’s part, also, in develop- 
ing the Canol (Canadian Oil Lines) pro- 
ject to pipe oil from Canada’s Arctic Nor- 
man Wells, has come in for severe criticism 
by the Truman committee of the U. S. 
Senate. Its very debate in the press has 
made Americans realize the vast oil re- 
serves in the Arctic. It has pointed up the 
urgency for exploring Alaska’s own oil de- 
posits, particularly the Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve at Barrow. ; 

Inside Alaska, an important wartime con- 
struction job has been the completion of a 


spur of the Alaska Railroad from Anchor- 


age to Whittier, with a tunnel pushed 


through a mountain, to bring Anchorage 


closer to the sea. With almost no publicity, 
the Alaska Road Commission has built a 
road through a beautiful section from Pal- 
mer to the Richardson Highway, giving the 
interior its first complete network of surface 
transportation. 

In the drama of actual war, Alaska has 
held the role of leading lady as the only 
part of our continental USA to be bombed. 
Some of her people have fallen victim to 
the enemy. She has provided swift air 
routes and shortened sea.routes. She has 
provided Sitka spruce for making Mosquito 


planes in England; she has produced quick- 


silver, iridium, chromite and other strategic 
materials. Her farmers have fed army, 
navy and civilian population, freeing ship- 


ping space to carry men and supplies to the 


Aleutians. Now she is girding herself for 
postwar developments for which the feder- 
al government is making plans. So, too, 
are the people of Alaska. 
New Tools for a New Arctic 

IN BREAKING THE BARRIERS OF THE NorTH, 
radio and airplanes have proved our most 
effective’ weapons. Throughout Alaska, 
school teachers and radio operators, living 
in remote villages among the Eskimos, In- 
dians and Aleuts, sit at their instruments 
giving aircraft warning signals and sending 
weather: reports at regular intervals every 
day. Countless lives throughout the Arctic 
have been saved by radio. A Soviet doctor, 
sitting at his radio on Dickson Island, di- 


OTTO IULEVICH SCHMIDT 


Early chief of the Northern Sea Route 
Administration in developing a region— 
from the 62nd parallel north to the Pole 
—larger than the Hudson’s Bay Company 
once claimed in America. Now  vice- 
president of the famous Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, he is remembered in the 
United States for his visit here following 
his rescue from the Chelyuskin which sank 
in polar ice near Bering Strait in 1934. 


rected a difficult birth in a polar station 
hundreds of miles away. Or take a dra- 
matic Alaskan example. 

At four o'clock one morning, an ex- 
hausted Eskimo beat on the door of a little 
radio station at Koyuk, in the Seward 
Peninsula, He had run all the way from 
Dime Landing on the Koyuk River with 
a message that a fellow Eskimo at Haycock 
had lost both hands in a sawmill. With 
all commercial telegraph stations closed at 
that hour, the radio operator, Bruce Hens- 
ley, now an official with Pan American Air- 


ways, put his transmitter on the amateur 


band. He raised the Signal Corps at Bethel 
on the Kuskokwim River. The radio op- 
erator there made contact with his counter- 
part on a Coast Guard vessel near the Ber- 


ing Sea and he, in turn, with the Signal. 


Corps several hundred miles away at An- 
chorage. The Signal Corps man got an 


emergency message through on the tele- 


phone line along the Alaska Railroad to 
Fairbanks where it was broadcast by KFAR, 


the commercial radio station. This broad- . 
air ba Rape 
wn . 


cast was picked up by the government teach- 
er at St. Lawrence Island who reached the 
radio station at Nome. 

It took two hours and eight men scattered 
across the vast expanse of Alaska to estab- 
lish contact between Koyuk and Nome, less 
than 150 miles apart. At six o'clock that 
morning a rescue plane with a doctor on 
board flew to Haycock and saved the 
Eskimo’s life. 

Some of these stations in Alaska are now 
manned by Eskimo and Indian men, and 
women too, who have attended schools 
operated by the Indian Office or have taken 
the short technical courses given by the Ct- 
vil Aeronautics Administration. Only a 
few years ago, many of these people saw 
only one ship a year, which brought them 
“store food” and mail order clothing, and 
took out their furs and carved ivory. To- 
day, like the rest of the nation, they have 
learned that the Arctic Ocean is not a fierce 
unknown expanse of ice and snow and 
desolation but, as Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
pointed out back in 1925, only a small 
“mediterranean sea like those which sep- 
arate Europe from Africa, or North Amer- 
ica from South America.” 

“When navigation of the air becomes 
customary,” Stefansson predicted, “the Arc- 
tic will be like an open park in the center 
of the inhabited world, and the air voyag- 
ers will cross it like taxi riders crossing a 
city park.” 


Flying and the Future 


FoR ALMOST TWENTY YEARS, AMERICAN, 
British, and Soviet flyers have been expand- 
ing their mastery of the Arctic. In 1925, 
Sir Hubert Wilkins, the Australian who 
had his training on Stefansson’s great Ca- 
nadian Arctic expedition, made the first 
airplane flight from an American base over 
the Arctic Ocean. In 1926, the dirigible 
Norge, with Amundsen, Ellsworth, and No- 
bile on board, flew from Spitsbergen across 
the North Pole to Teller, Alaska. In 1927, 
Wilkins and Carl Ben Eielson, flying across 
the Arctic from Barrow, were forced down. 
Their three safe landings on the pack ice 
proved beyond doubt that ice makes a suit- 
able field for emergency landings and take- 
offs, And in 1928, they carried out the first 
actual airplane crossing of the polar sea, 
flying from Barrow to Spitsbergen. 

After the famous freighter, Chelyuskin, 
was crushed in the ice in 1934, and its 103 
passengers rescued by flyers from Alaska © 
and Siberia, the Soviets began regular pas- 
senger service and intensive exploratory 
flights. In 1936, Molokov inaugurated a 
Trans-Arctic Air Route, following the line 
of the new Sea Route. Chkalov flew non- 
stop across the entire Arctic coast, almost 

6,000 miles, in two and a half days. And — 
that same year, Levanevsky, purchasing a 
Douglas plane in Los oes flew back | 


fz 


the 12,000 miles from, California by way of 
Alaska and Yakutsk*to Moscow. “Your — 


flight over the Aretic,” Professor Otto 
Schmidt wired himn, “links America, Asia, 
and Europe. .. .” : ata 

‘The North Pole is a mathematical poin 
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Courtesy Embassy of the USSR 


IVAN PAPANIN 


Soviet explorer, chief of the Northern Military Region. In 1937 he headed the group which was left on the drift ice at the 
the Greenland coast 


Pole to establish a research station. Eight months later they were picked up by a Soviet icebreaker off 
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, Moscow crowds greet the two aviators who made the non-stop flight from their city to North America in 1939 


\ 


on the globe which has always fired mens 
imaginations. In 1909, Admiral Robert E. 
Peary reached it, planting the Stars and 
Stripes at what he called “the goal of the 
world’s desire.” He traveled with Matthew 
Henson, his Negro assistant; four Eskimos, 
Ootah, Egingwah, Seegloo, and Ookeeh; 
uve sledges and thirty-eight dogs. 


Photo by the author 
Yakuts celebrate Aviation Day in their 


capital’s Park of Culture and Rest 


A community center in Siberia, 
collective farms, 


where reindeer are raised in great herds on th 
and used for transportation, milk, and hides by natives and settlers 


The Pole was next reached in 1937, this 
ume by wings and radio. Four 4-engined 
airplanes carrying Professor Schmidt, Ivan 
Papanin, a crew of scientists, mechanics and 
radio operators, and more than ten tons of 
scientific and housing supplies, landed on 
the drifting ite-floes at the Pole. Papanin, 
Krenkel, Shirshov, and Feodorov were left 
to establish a station for polar research on 
top of the world. They drifted steadily for 
eight months in the direction of Iceland, 
until they were found and picked up by 
Soviet icebreakers off the Greenland coast. 

Meanwhile they had radioed their obser- 
vations regularly to the scientific institutes 
in Leningrad and Moscow. ‘Their work 
was to be of revolutionary importance, not 
only to scientists, navigators, and flyers, but 
to farmers half way down the globe who 
would benefit from more exact long range 
weather forecasts. 

Altogether, 1937 proved the greatest year 
in Arctic aviation. Chkalov, Baidukovy, and 
Beliakov crossed the Pole, this time from 
Moscow to Vancouver Barracks in the 
state of Washington. Another Soviet air- 
plane, with Gromov, Yumashev, and Danil- 
in at the controls, flew from Moscow to 
California, over 6,200 miles in 62 hours, 
setting the world’s record for long distance, 
non-stop flights. The year was not without 
tragedy. Levanevsky, piloting a new type 
of Soviet transport plane designed especially 
for this Arctic route, was lost, probably 
somewhere between the North Pole and 
Alaska. In searching for him, Sir Hubert 
Wilkins flew a total of 45,440 miles, 20,000 
of them over the polar sea. 

Two years before Hitler marched on Po- 
land, the swift, strategic path between the 
great northern continents had been proved 
feasible, if necessary for war, and certainly 
for peace—when the skypaths these Ameri- 
can, Australian, and Soviet flyers blazed 
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will become as commonplace as the air 
routes between New York and London. 


Soviet Arctic Administration 


Tue USSR atracKED THE ARCTIC AS AN 
all-round regional problem. It has the 
longest Arctic coastline in the world, the 
most extensive Arctic mainland. In 1932, 
Moscow established the Central Administra- 
tion of the Northern Sea Route, which was 
called for short, Glavseumorput. . People 
abbreviated this still further to initials that 
in Russian sound like Goose M.P. 

Since the fifteenth century, explorers had 
been searching for the Northeast Passage 
around Asia and for the Northwest Pass- 
age around North America. Columbus ac- 
cidentally discovered America, sailing west 
to reach the Orient. Henry Hudson first 
sailed east to reach it, but in 1607 wound 
up at Spitsbergen where he started the 
great whaling industry in those waters. 
He next sailed west, discovering not only 
the great river that bears his name in the 
United States, but the vast reaches of Hud- 
son Bay in the Canadian North. 

Centuries passed before Baron Nor- 
denskjold, a Swede, finally discovered the 
Northeast Passage in 1878. After him came 
the Russian, Boris Vilkitski, in 1914, and 
Roald Amundsen, the Norwegian, in 1920; 
but all of them were forced to spend a 
winter or more in the ice. The conclu- 
sion the world drew was that, short as it 
was in miles, the route was so long in time, 
so dangerous, that it never would be feasi- 
ble commercially. 

That idea hung on until it was shattered 
for ships and icebreakers by the Soviet 
Union. In the outlook of their Five-Year 
Plans, the Northeast Passage was a life- 
line. It ran from their Atlantic to their 
Pacific borders entirely through Soviet 
waters and would supplement the Trans- 
Siberian Railway as a route between Mos- 
cow and Vladivestok. If it could be 
opened from July to October each year, the 
USSR would have a new and formidable 
artery of defense in confronting either Ger- 
many or Japan. To open it meant to dot 
the whole Arctic Ocean with weather and 
radio stations; to send out scientific expedi- 
tions to study the ice, the wind, and the 
weather; to establish airfields and seaplane 
bases for patrol planes; to fix safety zones, 
patroled day and night by heavy icebreak- 
ers. These last carried so many scientists 
that they became regular laboratories afloat. 

Economically, the new sea route would 
tap the vast natural resources that flanked 
it—gold from the Aldan and Lena regions, — 
oil and salt from Nordvik, lumber from the 
forests around Lake Baikal, nickel from 
Norilsk, coal from the Pechora and Lena 


deposits, furs and fish. Open the great 
rivers which drain into the Arctic from the ~ 


mountains of Siberia and this wealth would 
start flowing to the markets of the world. — 


Socially, the route would link Central 
the | 


Russia and the Soviet Far East with 
peoples of the Interior and-the North— 
with the Yakuts who live along the Lena 

(Continued on page 146) 
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FIC } TTING POSTERS From “The Soviet Artist in the War’—Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 


More bread for the fighting line and the home front 


II_NEW_ HORIZONS 


Cannon Have Not Silenced the Muses 


How the arts have been thrown in close to the fighting lines, 


and creative impulses stirred by the struggle of the Soviets. 


SONGS HAVE ALWAYS PLAYED AN ESSENTIAL 
part in the life of Russians and other na- 
tionals across the vast area from the Arctic 
to the Black Sea and from the Baltic to the 
Pacific. Songs were almost the only ex- 
pression of the illiterate masses, voicing 
their sorrows and joys, their grievances and 
hopes. Half a century ago the American 
George Kennan noted the stirring music 
that emanated from the ranks of marching 
convicts in Siberia. They hummed (to sing 
aloud was forbidden) prison and Volga 
motifs to the accompaniment of | their 
chains. Soldiers, both in the Imperial Army 
and the Red Army, have found in song an 
outlet for their pent-up emotions. 

Most of us have heard of the little parti- 
san boy who was decorated for bravery 
after he had helped capture a regiment of 
German soldiers, dressed in Russian uni- 
forms and speaking fluent Russian. When 
asked how he managed to penetrate the dis- 
guise he replied, “They did not sing.” 

Less well known is the story of an old 
Russian partisan who watched from _be- 
hind a tree as a group of wounded Red 
soldiers were led past. Bandaged, bleeding, 
barely able to stand on their feet, they were 
prodded by bayonets. Suddenly the wound- 
ed Russians burst out in the well known 
song, “If Tomorrow Comes War.” There 
was so much vigor, confidence, and determi- 
nation in their mighty chorus, we are told, 
that the Nazis became enraged and bay- 
oneted their triumphant victims on the spot. 


Bur .soNGS NO LONGER CONSTITUTE THE 
only diversion of the soldier, the sailor, or 
the factory and farm worker. The Soviet 
masses are, beyond doubt, the most exact- 
ing audience in the world, after having had 
their tastes cultivated and considered for 
twenty-five years by the finest creative talent 
of the nation. The guarantee of freedom 
of leisure in the Soviet Constitution re- 
flects the seriousness with which Russians 
regard the hours they are not spending in 
productive labor or in defense of the land. 
The men, women,wand children, who call 
themselves “builders of life,” demand a 
varied and vital entertainment, one that can 
amuse or thrill and at the same time give 
courage, communiom with creative minds. 

Both army and factory programs, accord- 
ingly, have included first rate clowning as 
well as classic ballet and the music of 
Beethoven and Shostakovich. Wide vari- 
_ eties of folk dancing are provided by the 
one hundred and eighty nationalities of the 
Union; dramatic performances by groups of 
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the Moscow Art Theater and the Red Army 
Theater. Other units include local army 
and factory theatrical companies, lectures 
and readings by celebrated authors; motion 
pictures, radio broadcasts, puppet shows, 
and the increasingly popular jazz music. 


The Arts at the Front 


Ar FIRST, THE HITLER INVASION PARA- 
lyzed the arts. For the moment the can- 
non silenced the muses. The new slogan, 
“Everything for the Front!” seemed to pre- 
clude any activity not directly connected 
with defense and attack. But only for the 
moment; soon it became clear that morale 
at the front itself and in the productive rear 
required the mobilization of all the creative 
forces of the nation. Artists in every field 
began to display exuberance, and a great 
number of them have risen to the peak of 
their careers. They testify that the closer 
they are to the fighting lines the more they 
are stimulated, Thus, during the long and 
oppressive siege of Leningrad, Shostako- 
vich worked on his Seventh Symphony, in 
the intervals between putting out incendiary 
bombs. He says: “. . . never before have 
I worked as ardently as now. 

“There is a current saying, ‘When the 
guns roar the muses are silent.’ This may 
be truly said of the guns which by their 
roar suppress life, joy, happiness, and cul- 


ture. Such is the roar of the guns of dark- . 


ness, violence, and evil. 

“But we are fighting in the name of the 
triumph of reason over madness, of justice 
over barbarity. There are loftier tasks than 
those which inspire us in our struggle 
against the dark forces of Hitlerism.” 


—By an emigré before the Revolution, 


_who over the years has made the Slavic 


Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia a beacon light for common under- 
standing between his adopted country 


-and his birthplace. 


Note his incandescent biographies of 
two great novelists after the turn of the 
century—Andreyev, who died in exile; 


Gorky, who became a force—and an in-. 


dependent one at that—in the cultural 
evolution of Soviet Russia. Witness the 
many. textbooks and readers he has 
brought out; his translation and am- 
plification of Kornilov’s impressive 
“Modern Russian History”; his “Slavic 


Studies” in collaboration with Professor 


Simmons (page 121), and his own engag- 
ing “Soviet Poets and Poetry” (1943). 


“Siege of the Mill” and Goncharov’s “The 


Imbued by this feeling, Soviet artists have 
been stirred by the war to fulfill their finest 
potentialities. 5 

In any daily announcement of art exhibi- 
tions, dramatic or musical performances, 
one is struck by, the growing oumber of 
non-Russian names and themes. During 
the current war the first Uzbek symphony 
(by Ashrafi) and the first Turkmenian 
operas were performed. The pages of the 
press abound in notes on the latest examples 
of the art of Kazakhs, of the Kirghiz, 
Karelia-Finns, Georgians, Estonians, Ar- 
menians, Jews, Azerbaijanians, Gypsies 
(“Romen”), and scores of nationalities 
hardly heard of before 1917. The evacua- 
tion of many institutions and notable indi- 
viduals from Moscow, Leningrad, and Ger- 
man occupied centers, like Kiev and Odessa, 
to remote parts of the Soviet Union, has 
furthered the wide interchange of cultural 
values. 

From Kuibyshev eastward across the 
Urals all the way to the Pacific and the 
borders of struggling China, there are fre- 
quent exhibitions and performances of a 
caliber which in normal times would grace 
these places only on rare occasions. 


The Wartime Theater ; 


THE WAR FAILED TO CHECK THE EXUBER- 
ant growth of the Soviet theater. Nor did 
the recent loss of the great director Nemi- 
rovich-Danchenko dampen the enthusiasm 
of the Moscow Art Theater and its numer- — 
ous branches. Tairov’s Kamerny or Cham-— 
ber Theater has revived its activity, and in 
distant Barnaul it has been showing as var- 
ied a repertoire as ever, from Moliére’s 
“L’Avare” and Sheridan’s “The Duenna” 
to Ozerov’s eighteenth century patriotic 
play “Dmitri Donskoy” and such a recent 
drama as Mdivani’s “Moscow Sky.” 

The rich crop of new Soviet plays has 
not -affected the popularity of old play- 
wrights, with Shakespeare still leading both. 
on the Russian and the non-Russian stage. 
(The annual Shakespeare conference has. 
been held in Moscow with pre-war regu- 
larity and liveliness of discussions). Lope 
de Vega, Schiller, Ostrovsky, Gorky vie. 
with the dramatizations of Zola’s “The 


Precipice.” Leonid Rakhmanov has writ-_ 
ten a play about Darwin. The Moscow — 
Art Theater has been showing M. Bul- 
gakov's “The Last Days,” a play about 
Pushkin; the versatile Okhlopkov’ has pro- 
duced his own version of “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,” and the Theater of the Revolution: 
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Close to the front, a theater company gives a performance of Simonov’s war play, “The Russian People,” for a soldier audience 


has staged a play by Guss and Finn, “Keys 


of Berlin”—keys that were handed by Fred- 
erick the Great to the victorious Russian 
troops. 

The war has brought forth a number of 
plays by leading Soviet authors. Of these, 
three have had the greatest success—Korney- 
chuk’s “Front,” Simonov’s “The Russian 
People,” and Leonov’s “Invasion.” “Front” 
frankly criticizes obsolete methods used 
by romantic heroes of the civil wars. The 
fact that the play was published by the 
party organ, Pravda, and has been widely 
produced indicates the firmness of a regime 
unafraid of healthy criticism even in war- 
time. The American public is familiar 
with Simonov’s play, in a version adapted 
by Clifford Odets. One may hope that 
Leonov’s subtler and more dramatic “In- 
vasion” also will be shown on the Ameri- 
can stage. 

In general, it can be said, the Soviet war 
plays are fresh and unhackneyed, emphasiz- 
ing individual qualities against the back- 
ground of the collective national drama. 

The vitality of Soviet art manifests it- 
self back of the firing line. Picture an in- 


-geniously contrived platform, sometimes 


mounted on a military truck, with a con- 
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cert pianist, a string quartet, a dance en- 
semble, or a theater company giving their 
artistic best, to the accompaniment of ar- 
tillery and bombers. By their enthusiastic 
applause, the soldiers show both their ap- 
preciation and their need of entertainment. 


FEBRUARY 1944 
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Time and again, men and officers have re- 
ported that they fought with redoubled de- 
termination after listening to a Beethoven 
symphony or a reading of Tikhonov’s 
poems. Special trains travel from front to 
front, bringing performers close to the 
battlelines. -On the Finnish front a “Forest 
Philharmony,” a squad of musicians and 
dancers on skis, glide over the deep snow 
from dugout to dugout, often at night, to 
cheer the fighters with song, dance, and 
jest. 

Needless to say, the wounded give a spe- 
cial welcome to such entertainers. Valentin 
Katayev, brother of the late Eugene Petrov, 
has a moving description of a lieutenant 
on a stretcher, unable to move or to speak, 
his face completely bandaged except for one 
blue eye, but that one eye responding elo- 
quently to Lydia Ruslanova’s songs of the 
Volga steppes. 


The New Music 


A MERE ENUMERATION OF NEW MUSICAL 
compositions during this war would fil 
pages. To mention only a few: Shostako- 
vich, in addition to his Seventh Symphony 
and many lesser compositions, recently com- 
pleted his Eighth Symphony. Now he is 
at work on his ninth, a “Victory Sym- 
phony.” Of it he has said: “I want to 
create a musical, interpretation of our tri- 
umph over barbarism and express the great- 
ness of our people.” 


The prolific Myaskovsky has published 


his Twenty-second Symphony, based on 
Slavic folk motifs, and his Twenty-third 
Symphony, drawing on North Caucasian 
folklore. Symphonic and chamber music 
has been produced by old and new com- 
posers, including Prokofiev, Khachaturyan, 
Golubev, Gliere, Myaskovsky, and others. 

Among the new operas by Soviet com- 
posers, patriotic themes prevail, derived 
both from the past and the grim present— 
Taranov’s “Battle on the Ice,” which deals 
with the defeat of the Teutonic Knights by 
Alexander Nevsky in 1242; Vasilenko’s 
opera, “Suvorov,” about the celebrated 
eighteenth century general; Prokofiev's 
“1812,” based on Tolstoy's “War and 
Peace”; Marian Koval’s “Emelyan Puga- 
chov” and his unfinished “Sevastopolians”; 
Mokrusov’s “Chapayev”; Shaporin’s still in- 
complete “Tale of the Sufferings and Glory 
of the Russian Land.” 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
musical fare of Soviet Russia today is lim- 
ited to war and patriotism. During the 
critical days of the siege of Moscow, the 
Muscovites flocked to performances of 
Oransky’s new ballet, “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor”; the ballet “Straussiana,” com- 
posed of Strauss dance melodies; Cui’s one 
act opera “Mademoiselle Fift”; Tramlitsky’s 
opera “The Storm”; and other non-war com- 
positions. Some recent announcements in- 
clude a new performance of Rossini’s 
“Wilhelm Tell,” a new text and arrange- 
ment of Strauss’s “Gypsy Baron,” along 


het 


with the regular performance of western and 
Russian music on a scale unknown in other 
sections of wartorn Europe. 

The State Jazz Orchestra of the Russian 
Republic recently completed a successful 
tour through the Urals, Siberia, and the Far 
East. The repertory included folk airs, 
partisan themes, Simonoy’s “Wait for Me,” 
and a “Slavic Jazz Fantasy.” In an order 
of the day to the Army of the Far East, the 
Jazz Orchestra was thanked for justifying 
its popularity and living up to the expecta- 
tions of rank-and-file and officers, by its 
“variegated, buoyant, vital program.” 


Architects and Sculptors 


IN WARTIME RussIA, THE “FROZEN MUSIC” 
of architecture is limited mainly to the con- 
struction of duplicate plants and “shadow- 
plants” for evacuated industries. It re 
quired great ingenuity to build in the Sa- 
mara Region and east of the Urals vast 
shelters for machines, materials, and work- 
ers rushed out of Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, 
Kharhov, and Rostov ahead of the invad 
‘ing Nazis. 

A far greater task awaits Soviet archi- 
tects: the reconstruction of occupied regions. 
The modern Hun has laid waste towns and 
villages with systematic thoroughness. 
Groups of architects already are meeting to 
confer on the dual responsibility confront- 
ing them: the restoration of old monuments, 
cathedrals, and museums, along with the 
planning of modern homes, factories, and 
public buildings. Soviet architects, laying 
out new towns and villages’on war’s ruins, 
plan to make the restored communities 
models of comfort, healthfulness, and 
beauty. 

Like architecture, sculpture is too inflexi- 
ble a medium for the arduous present. Such 
fine artists as the three women sculptors, 
Mukhina, Manizer, Lebedeva, as well as 
Zelensky, Merkurov, Schwartz, Mograchev, 
and others have exhibited portraits of 
soldiers, officers, and partisans. Their war- 
time work strives for the monumental. 
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Three dancers cavort and clown— 


The War and the Artists 


FAR MORE READILY THAN SCULPTURE, THE 
graphic arts portray the country in the 
flames of unprecedented conflict. Aside 
from popular posters, exhibited in the Tass 
“Windows” Studio [see page 51], frequent 
exhibitions of paintings and drawings are 
being held in many communities with en- 
thusiastic response. Judged by reproduc- 
tions, the number of the canvases is more 
impressive than their quality. The abund- 
ance of striking war themes leads the facile 
painter to sketchiness and _ prolific .super- 
ficiality. The official organ Literatura i 
Iskusstvo (“Literature and Art”) has urged 
editorially the need of “raising the form of 
art to the level of the great themes of art 
and to the level of its ideological content.” 

With due allowance for the inevitable 
carelessness of “mass production,” the num- 
ber of superb paintings since the invasion 
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The best talent for the soldiers’ hospitals also, Simonov reads his poems aloud 


is notable. These include the work of such 
well known Soviet painters as Konchalov- 
sky, Sokolov-Skalya, Gaponenko, Deineka, 
Seriv, Ryazhsky, Korin, Yuon, Lansere 
(see page 125), Gerasimov, and the irresist- 
ible cartoons signed “Kukriniksi,” by the 
three artists, Kuprianoy, Krilov, and Soko- 
lov (see page 116); and also the work of 
many young and new artists. 

Most of the painters have drawn from life 
—the scenes of besieged Stalingrad, Mos. 
cow, Sevastopol, Leningrad, and the epic 
of the battlefronts. Their work conveys the 
proximity of danger, the intimacy of the 
painter’s reaction, the stark reality tem- 
pered and sublimated by the vision of the 
artist. K. Finogenoy is outstanding for the 
number of drawings and portraits he has 
produced “on the spot,” without degenerat- 
ing into mere photography. 

Russian observance of the centenary in 
1942 of the celebrated painter Vasily Ver- 
eshchagin, emphasized his own experience 
of war and his violent death, his hatred of 
conflict, and the anti-war propaganda of his 
art. Vereshchagin was convinced that the 
artist “must personally feel through and 
go through everything he depicts, must take 
part in attacks, in raids, in victories.” 

Soviet motion pictures have had an im- 
portant role in the war period. Most of 
the recent films have been shown in this 
country. In my brief space, let me pay 
tribute to the courage with which scores of 
cameramen have recorded actual battle 
scenes. In the Vereshchagin spirit of close 


communion with the fighting forces, film 


experts have risked their lives again and 


‘again—and some have lost them—to ob- 


tain an accurate record of this war. Many 
of them believe it is the last outburst of 
such inhuman folly and greed. 


The Writérs Mobilize 


SOVIET LETTERS ARE TRADITIONALLY THE 


most forceful expression of the Russian 
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—and fighting men laugh and relax 


mind. The mobilization of Soviet literary 
forces, more far reaching than that of other 
arts, may be compared to the mobilization 
of Soviet science, agriculture, industry. A 
people’s war, this has absorbed the articu- 
late elements of the Aation and, above all, 
the verbal arts of prose and verse. Scarcely 
an author in the USSR has not been to the 
front. In many instances: the front has 
come to him, in this conflict which has 
brought air raids and trenches to all the 
important cities west of Kuibyshev. 

The leading essayists and fiction writers 
have contributed to what is perhaps the 
noblest war literature the world has known; 
and journalism was raised to literary heights 
when it enlisted as reporters such artists as 
Sholokhov, Eugene Petrov, Katayev, Ser- 
geyev-Tsensky, Alexei Tolstoy, Ehrenburg, 
Polyakov, and many others. By straight 
reporting in a sketch, a story, a play, a 
novel, a flaming editorial, Russian authors 
are telling their contemporaries and future 
generations what they have seen and felt in 
these heroic days. One of the most quoted 


Leo Tolstoy passages today is the conclusion” 


of the first part of “Sevastopol Tales”: 
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with all my heart, whom I have tried to 


always been and will remain beautiful, is— 
futh,” « 

This is the quality of realism that has 
often taken Russian literature out of the 
‘realm of pure art and brought it close 
enough to life to be virtually its synonym. 
Can art reproduce contemporary events, 
or must it wait for them to crystallize and 
provide perspective? ; 

Leo Tolstoy’s “War and Peace” was 
vritten half a century after the Napole- 
onic wars it describes. Yet the same au- 
thor’s “Sevastopol Tales” were an immedi- 
ction, and smelled of gunpowder. 
‘olstoy’s trilogy on the years of 
volution (1914-1919) was fin- 


ae 


“The real hero of my story, whom I love | 


reproduce in all his beauty and who has 


ished in 1928. With all its excellencies the 
novel lacks the breadth and insight of his 
“Peter the Great.” Sholokhov’s “The Si- 
lent Don” might compare with “War and 
Peace,” had it been written decades later. 
The author is now writing a novel on the 
current war, and it is not hazardous to pre- 
dict, on the basis of his previous work, that 
the book will present a series of stories, 
scenes, and sketches, excellent in themselves 
but loosely jointed. “The Fall of Paris,” 
by Ilya Ehrenburg, is sparkling and > in- 
formative documentary fiction, but it is a 
bit tart, like young, unmellowed wine. 
Ehrenburg’s war poems and war sketches, 
to appear shortly in an American edition, 
have the incisive rhythms and relevancy 
of the music of machine guns. 


Of the Sovier novels published since 1941, 
the best are those that treat the historical 
past; for example, Yan’s “Genghis Khan” 
and “Baty.” Wanda Wasilewska’s “Rain- 
bow” and Vassily Grossman’s “The People 
Are Immortal,” though hailed as novels 
are in fact long short stories, superbly done. 

What I wish to suggest by these illustra- 
tions is an explanation of the fact that while, 
for lack of perspective, Soviet letters have 
not as yet produced great novels dealing 
with this war, they already have brought 
forth some excellent plays, stories, and 
poems. I have only mentioned some of the 
plays and two tales but the number of good 


‘stories by older Soviet writers and by 


younger men is impressive. 


Poets Sing Love and Wrath 


THE DESIRE FOR POETRY AT THE FRONT 
was shown early in the war, when the de- 
fenders of Voronezh requested copies of 
the collected verse of two nineteenth cen- 
tury Voronezh folk-poets, Koltsoy and Niki- 
tin. Still more urgent is the call of the 
Red Army for living poets—and these have 
come in person, lived with the soldiers, 
entertained them, and sometimes joined 
them in battle. 

Leningrad has been a theme more often 
than other besieged Russian cities—Moscow 
and Stalingrad not excepted. Symphonic 
music, songs, plays, stories, and several 
magnificent long poems immortalize that 
city’s ordeal. Vera Inber, in terse conversa- 
tional verse, portrayed the daily life there— 
without heat, water or food, yet with the 
spirit of heroic humanism hovering over the 
city of Peter and Lenin. (See page 94.) 

The most popular lyric is Konstantin 
Simonov’s “Wait for Me,” to which eighteen 
melodies already have been composed, and 
which has appeared in half a dozen Ameri- 
can versions. It has also been produced on 


(Continued on page 133) 


WAIT FOR ME 


by KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 
~As Translated by DOROTHEA PRALL RADIN 


Wait for me and I’ll come back, 

But wait with might and main! 

Wait throughout the gloom and rack 

Of autumn’s yellow rain. 

Wait when snowstorms fill the way, 

Wait in summer’s heat, 

Wait when, false to yesterday, 

Others do not wait. 

Wait when from afar at last ee: 

No letters come to you. ~ " 
- Wait when all the rest have ceased — 

To wait, who waited too. — ~~ 


Wait for me and I’ll come back. 

Do not lightly let a 

Those, who know so well the ‘knack, | 
Teach you to forget. 

Let my mother and my son 

Believe that I have died; 


a 


nett yer 


— 
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Let my friends, with waiting done, 

At the fireside ; 

Lift the wine of grief and clink r ASS: 
To my departed soul. 

Wait, and make no haste to drink, 

Alone among them all. 


Wait for me and I’ll come back, 4 
Defying death. When he 

Who could not wait shall call it luck 
Only, let it be. 

They cannot know who did not wait 


How in the midst of fire eS 

Your waiting saved me from my fate, t-: . 
Your waiting and desire. : a 
Why I still am living, we ae 
Shall know, just I and you: hoy & 


You knew how to wait for me 
As no other knew. 


Fragments of a poem by VERA INBER 
Translated by ALEXANDER KAUN 


BESIEGED LENINGRAD 


My ears are filled with the continuous twitter 
Of birds, like running water, murmuring on. 
It’s weakness, hunger. All the food is gone. 
What time is it? But it would be a pity 

To waste a match. I lay down early. Night 

Is longer when there 1s no warmth nor light. 


I lie and think. What do I think of? Bread! 
All brown and crusty, dusted with fine flour. 
The room is filled with it, it crowds out bed 
And furniture. It’s near and yet so far, 

Far as the promised land is said to lie— 

And it’s the very best of bread, it’s rye. 


It’s linked with days of childhood: it is made 
Just like a hemisphere, the top half-rounded. 
It’s warm and it smells sweet of cumin seed. 
I only need to reach out, if I’m minded, 
Take off my glove—that’s all I have to do— 
And eat my fill and feed my husband, too. 


* * * 


And there along the Northern Railroad roll 
The trains, an endless line, in our direction. 
The cars are countless. By no dereliction 

Of duty would a despatcher change their goal. 
He knows his country sent them and they are 
Each urgent, each an extra special car. 


Why, even in Murmansk, it seems that now 

The produce of America lies waiting: 

Butter, canned goods and sugar. Through the crating 
You see even fruit—bananas, row on row— 

-And to reward our patience, on each lot 

The superscription:- Only Leningrad. 


With us it’s bad. There’s still a raging frost 
That won’t let up, a frost unprecedented. 
The torpedo-cutter’s fast in ice cemented, 
The auto-bus has grown an icy crust. 

For lack of current now no streetcars run 
And all is still. It’s like a town unknown. 

; ao. ee 

_ As in a dream from out the Wooden Age 


Faintly from somewhere comes the sound of chopping. 


_ Barn, fence, thin wall and, in their final stage, 
_ Half-gutted crippled houses nearly dropping— 
All that is left where roof or upright stood 
Is cut for coffins or for firewood. th 
hom their misery has joi 
. es and heads 
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They use the Neva now for drinking-water, 

Or the small Neva, ice a meter through. 

A job for an ice-cutter! People loiter, 
Exchanging mirthless jokes, and frozen blue. 
They say: “For even Neva water, look! 

You have to stand in line these days, worse luck!” 


There is no radio. At six each morning 

With eager thirst no longer do we race 

To catch the latest news, our spirits burning. 
The megaphones are in their former place 

But now there is no voice, no voice that swells— 


The ocean tide has ebbed and left the shells. 


* %* * 


Indeed, in such a city, where the ranks 

Of sick and dead increase as in a slaughter, 

Why all these mirrored plains where winter pranks, 
These crystal gardens and this silver water? 

They should be covered, like the mirrors in 
Houses where death not long ago has been. 


Yet how to hide them? For the sky’s pure vaulting 
Is unobscured by warm exhaling mist. ! 

The boughs are lilac where the snow, unmelting, 
Takes on the Urals’ smoky amethyst. 

Red as a Sukhum rose the sunset glare, 

Yet savage tenderness breathes everywhere. 


And at the hour when the star of morning 

Shines through the gulf of dawn upon our streets, 

The matchless prospect with its light adorning, 

So bitter is the cold that emanates 

From all the earth, it’s as if breathless, still, 

Cosmos looked on to watch our souls grow chill. 
* * * 

How painfully, still worse, how swiftly, can 

Faces grow old these days! The features stand, 

Out, cut to birdlike sharpness by the hand, 

It seems, of some ill-omened make-up man. 


A pinch of ashes and a little lead— 


And faces look like faces of the dead. 


Among the women many have a eerclling ; 
They shiver constantly, though. not from frost. 


‘Their bosoms shrink to nothingness, compelling 
The once-white kerchiefs to be tighter crossed. 


Who would believe that once at such a breast 
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Under the Soviet Rainbow 


Not pots of gold—but vessels of human clay in which millions of non-Russians 


(+9 2, = 
are bound together by a “‘common experience of constant growth and flowering.” 


THe Unitep STATES HAS BEEN CALLED A 
“melting pot”; in it, white immigrants from 
all the world merge to form an American 
pattern. But Maxim Litvinov called the 
Soviet Union a “league of nations.” There 
each race—Ukrainians, Tartars, Chuvashi, 
Mordvins, Russians, Chechentsi, Armen- 
ians, Georgians, Buryat-Mongols and 180 
others—received at the hands of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution the right, indeed the in- 
junction, to retain its separate individuality 
(language, customs, costumes). Since 
Leninism abhorred national superiority or 
national inferiority, all nationalities were 
considered equal. 

The 1917 Revolution could preach inter- 
nationalism abroad and freedom for sub- 
ject colonies because it immediately created 
its own International inside Old Russia 
and freed its subject races. The domina- 
tion of the Slavs and the cult of Pan-Slav- 
ism yielded to the supremacy of workers 
and the dictatorship of the Communist 
Party. The Russian worker regarded the 
Russian capitalist as his enemy and the 
Uzbek worker or the French worker as his 
friend and ally. This was not mere 
dogma; Soviet citizens felt it. Blood ties 
ceased to count in the new Soviet league of 
nations. Since nationalities were equal in 
the Soviet Union, militant nationalism be- 
gan to fade away. 

Soviet scientists have counted 189 races 
in the USSR. But there is no guarantee 
that others will not be discovered. Of 
193,000,000 Soviet inhabitants in peace- 
time, only 80,000,000 were Russians. 

The Soviets catalogued men not according 
to blood and birth but by class, occupations, 
and ideas. That is why the theory of Bol- 
shevism is the extreme opposite of fascism. 


UNpER THE AUTocRATIC Tsars, THE Rus- 
sians ruled and all the other races were 
“aliens” whom St. Petersburg tried to 
“russify.” Where this attempt to foist the 
Russian language and Russian traditions on 
non-Russian or anti-Russian peoples failed, 
the Cossacks stepped in with their guns 
and knouts, or one race was set against the 
other. Ukrainians pogromed Jews; Armen- 
jans and Tartars engaged in mutual slaugh- 
ter in the Caucasus; and other minorities 
fought interminably. The authorities looked 
on when they did not feed these feuds. Di- 
yision helped the “Tsar of all the Russias” 
to rule. “Russia” meant nothing to the 
Tadjiks of Central Asia or the Ossetians of 
the North Caucasus except Tsarist oppres- 
sion. 

Ba “prison of subject races” was con- 
verted into a peaceful “league of nations” 


LOUIS FISCHER 


by the simple expédi€nt of abolishing the 
supremacy of the Russian and Slav. The 
hatred of the national minorities for the 
Tsar thereupon began to melt into eager 
cooperation with Soviet Moscow. 

The numerous races inhabiting the long 
periphery of what had been Russia now felt 
that they “belonged.” 


A Red Emancipation Day 


On Novemser 15, 1917, EIGHT Days 
after the Bolsheviks came to power, a So- 
viet decree signed by Lenin, the Russian, 
and Stalin, the Georgian, proclaimed “the 
right to free development of all national 
minorities’ and “their self-determination 
including separation.” Lenin conformed 
to the principle of self-determination when 
he facilitated or refrained from obstructing 
the independence of Finland, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania and Poland which had been 
annexed by Tsarism. These non-Russian 
lands were never regarded as Soviet zrre- 


Louis Fischer (bareheaded center figure) with a group of Ukrainian collective farmers 


—A Philadelphian who first set out for 
Moscow in 1922—Mr. Fischer’s en- 
counters for fourteen years were not only 
with Russian leaders who planned and 
wrought greatly but with workers, col- 
lective farmers, racial minorities. His 
abiding faith in the future of the Soviet 
Republic has been matched by open- 
mindedness as an observer, and inde- 
pendence as an assessor of such issues as 
purges and pacts. _ 

Long time correspondent of The 
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denta, and Stalin did not except them when 
fie sdeclared ne 1936: 

“We want no foot of foreign territory.” 

He did not say: We want no foot of 
foreign territory except the border republics 
once conquered by the Tsar. He said, “We 
want no foot of foreign territory.” This 
Stalin slogan was in the spirit of Leninism 
—and Bolshevik speeches, banners, broad- 
casts and articles repeated it millions of 
times. 

The principle of “free development of all 
national minorities” inside the Soviet 
Union was adhered to even more loyally 
by the Soviet government. In fact, the 
treatment accorded to races is the bright- 
est page in the political history of the So- 
viet Union. 

Persecution of national minorities or dis- 
crimination on account of race was made 
tantamount to counter-revolution in revo- 
lutionary Russia. To be anti-Tartar or 


(Continued on page 98) 


Nation, and other journals, Mr. Fischer’s 
Russian books include “The Soviet and 
World Affairs,” 2 vols. (1930); “Why 
Recognize Russia?” (1931); “Machines 
and Men in Russia” (1932); “Soviet 
Journey” (1935). Ae 
Since 1936, along with lecturing at 
home, has come his interpretation 
civil war in Spain, India in tension. 
Meanwhile he has distilled the meaning 
of our times in an autobi 
and Politics” (1941); “Empire” (1943). 
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Minority Peoples 


Slavs account for almost three fourths of 
the population of the Soviet Union. There 
are three distinct divisions of these—the 
Russians, major national group of the 
USSR, Ukrainians, and White Russians. 

The remainder of the population in- 
cludes many other races and nationalities, 
some of them numbering several million 
people, Each large minority constitutes a 
separate republic inside the federal Union 
and many of the smaller groups form 
autonomous. subdivisions within the re- 
publics. 

The representation of minority peoples 
on these two pages, incomplete though it 
is, gives some idea of their infinite variety. 


Wedding party, Georgian Republic 


Cotton picker, Tadjik Ropabiie: 


_ American Russian Cultural Association. Other photos from Sovfoto 
School children, Buryat-Mongolian Autonomous Republic, Siberia 
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the Soviet Union 
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‘Farmer, Abkhazian Autonomous 
Republic, in Georgia 
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Farm woman enjoying electricity, Uzbek Republic 


ie 


‘Deputies in Moscow from the Kirghiz Republic 


Weaver, Turkmen Republic 


anu-Jewish, or to exalt the Slav or Rus- 
sian, was a crime against the socialist state, 
and was mercilessly punished. Just as Hit- 
ler later deliberately fostered race hatred in 
Germany in order to divert attention from 
the class war and to intensify German na- 
tionalism, so the Bolsheviks curbed racial 
passions and nationalism and emphasized 
the class war. 

Racism 1s to fascism as racial equality 
and internationalism are to Bolshevism. 


Fractions and Federalism 


THE SOVIET REGIME DID NOT MERELY END 
discrimination against national minorities. 
It discriminated in favor of national minor- 


ities so as to wipe out their cultural, politi- 


cal, and economic lag. Every opportunity, 
encouragement, and aid was given to the 
races of Soviet Asia, the Caucasus, the 
Volga region, the Ukraine and White Rus- 
sia—to educate themselves, to develop the 
economic wealth of their areas and, as far 
. as was practicable within a highly central- 
ized country, to enjoy political autonomy. 
Each large national minority, like the 
Ukrainians, Georgians, Uzbeks, White Rus- 
sians, and Armenians, constituted an inde- 
pendent republic inside the federal. union. 
But in Georgia, for example, there is a 
race called Adjari, numbering a few thou- 
sand, who live in and around the Black 
Sea port of Batum, and another race of 
Abkhazi at Sukhum. So the Union Repub- 
lic of Georgia includes the autonomous sub- 
divisions of Adjaristan and Abkhazia. Like 
all other subdivisions and republics of the 
national minorities, Adjaristan and Abk- 
hazia use their own racial language in their 
schools and government offices. Most of 
their officials are members of these races. 


Soviet economy is planned in and di- 


rected from Moscow. The federal govern-_ 


ment owns all land, large factories, oil wells, 
railroads, mines, lines of communication, 
wharves, ships—all forms of capital. The 
federal government operates, all important 
industrial units and also controls the fi- 
nances and domestic and foreign trade of 
the entire country. Moreover, the commun- 
ists are the only political party and their 
primary allegiance is to Moscow. The secret 
police—keystone of any dictatorship—the 
Red Army, Air Force, and Navy, are like- 
wise functions of the central government 
in Moscow. The powers and responsibil- 
ities of the regional autonomous republics 
and territorial subdivisions which consti- 
tute the Soviet Union are therefore, of ne- 
cessity, severely circumscribed. Yet in the 
central government, Russians have had no 
monopoly. Many Soviet leaders of the past, 
Dzerzhinski, Trotsky, Sverdlov, Zinoviev, 
Rakovski, Kamenev, Ordzhonikidze, Ya- 
goda, and so on, were non-Russian. Stalin 
is a Georgian; Mikoyan, Commissar of 
Trade, an Armenian; Kaganovich, the able 
industrial organizer, a Jew. 

Every Soviet citizen knows that racial 
origin has not been a bar to the attainment 
of the highest goals. 


Virgin Human Soil 


EvEN THE. LIMITED POLITICAL AND ECO- 
nomic rights and prerogatives which the 
national minorities enjoy in their autono- 
mous regions have infused them with a 
sense of dignity. New opportunities have 
fired their ambitions and given them a 
mighty incentive to achieve progress and 
knowledge. The country’s tremendous ex- 
pansion in the economic and educational 


for the skillful administration of his nati 


fields created a vast demand for talent and 
ability. The national minorities, especially, 
answered the call, since many of the new 
industries were located in the peripheral 
areas—the Caucasus, Central Asia, Siberia 
—which are largely peopled by non-Rus- 
sians and which Tsarist Russia had ex- 
ploited in the usual imperialist manner. 

In some cases, the human soil was almost 
completely virgin. I visited Central Asia 
in 1930 when the ambitious Turkestan-Si- 
berian railway was opened. Bill Shatoff, 
former Chicago revolutionist who super-, 
vised the construction of the line, told me 
that one of his chief difficulties was build- 
ing a railroad with labor that had never 
seen a railroad. By labor he meant the 
Kazakh nomads of the vast empty spaces 
bordering on China. 

These are more Chinese than Russian 
and they had not yet reached even the 
agrarian stage of civilization. They live in 
cylindrical or conical felt yurts (cousin of 
the wigwam) and followed the grass crop 
with their flocks. They rode ponies. In 
fact, they seemed to live on their ponies. I 
saw thousands of them, assembled from the 
endless domains of Central Asia, listen to 
many speeches while sitting in their sad- 
dles. The women did the hard chores, and 
the men, Shatoff said, consequently had 
“lady fingers” and suffered from the unac- 
customed work of building the railway. 

The moment they accepted employment, 
the Soviet authorities started teaching them 
to read and write and to be loyal citizens. — 
In Ain Bulak, a Kazakh settlement on the 
new Turk-Sib line, a native bard, strum- 
ming a gourd-like instrument, sat on the 
rails and extemporized couplets about “giant — 
bands of steel” and “the iron chug horse.” 

Amid the Caucasus Mountains, under 4 
the shadow of Mt. Elbrus which is higher — 
than Mt. Blanc, dwell the Swannetians who 4. 
saw Soviet airplanes fly over them before | 
they themselves were sufficiently advanced — 
to use wheeled vehicles. At a lower al oe 
tude in the same region, I met Kevsurs 
who wore coats of mail and claimed to be | 
descendants of the Crusaders. rs 

Even these very retarded peoples moved © 
forward rapidly with Moscow’s aid and — 
under communist prodding. Betal Kalmi- 
kov, a Kabardinian married to a Polish 
woman, acquired an all-Soviet reputat 


Kabardino-Balkarian Republic in the North 
Caucasus near Pyatigorsk, and he was only 
one of a new generation of leaders 
executives which quick 
the warm sun of rac 
_ Soviet experience 
ifs back w ar da” 2 
when they are 
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OLD BOTTLES: NEW WINE 


Folk singers, tellers of tales, still give voice in the villages, akyns 
still are bards of the steppes, but their themes are of today. 


LENIN and WARRIORS 
An Uzbek Tale 


fany men have crossed the face of the 
earth 

eaving no trace behind them, 

ut some men have left a trace behind 
them. 

‘hough their time was short, it was great 
with noble or evil deeds. 


‘amerlane crossed the earth long, long ago, 
wad left a bloody trail 

uried under ashes of burned cities. 

ichind him he left a desert strewn with 
corpses, 

.nd before him, 

Vherever he saw light and joy, 

de sowed grief and darkness. 

Aighty was Tamerlane, 

sut he used his might for black deeds of 
destruction. 


| ae Khan swooped down with his 
hordes, 
ind he knew one law only: 
kill and rob. 
e crossed sands and deserts, forests and 
steppes, cities and valleys, 
ad rivers of blood and tears flowed in his 


y AK c, 
.nd hissing curses followed him. 
ighty was Ghenghis Khan, 
his savage hordes left no stone upon 
stone. ef 


der came from behind the seas, garbed 
in steel and gold, S 
The shapely iron helmets of his warriors — 
littering in the sun, : 
shields shining, their spears magnif- 


n took delight in the warriors 
followed each other in deathlike 


Cine Ghenghis Khan, Iskander, and 


ROBERT MAGIDOFF 


NBC correspondent at Moscow, who has 
collected and translated these and many 
other modern folk tales. An alumnus of 
the University of Wisconsin, he first 
went to Russia as a journalist in 1935. 


But fame came to him enveloped in fire 
and blood, 

For he would slaughter a hundred men at 
one stroke. 


There was Nikolai, the Tsar over Russia, 


Only a short time ago. 

He, too, will linger in the memory of men. 

He destroyed and plundered, massacring 
and enslaving nations. 


_His generals were garbed in gold, 


But the whip in their hands 


Was heavy as in the hands of the execu- 


tioner. 
The earth still remembers these names— 
But to forget were better, 
For they haunt the memory as curses do 
- and horror. 


Only one year has passed since the death of 


another man. 
He lived in the same land as Nikolai, 
And he ruled over the same people. 
Only one year has passed since the death of 
Lenin. 
He, too, will live in the memory of men, 
But men will remember him in a new way, 
For Lenin brought light to the land cast by 
Nikolai into darkness. 
He replanted orchards made fruitless by 
Tamerlane, Ay 


Rebuilt cities destroyed by Ghenghis Khan. 


_ Nikolai were warriors. — 


ne 


the world. Along with us you ha 


LENIN and ASHMEDAI 
A Taht Legend™ 


WHEN MEN, MADE OF DUST, APPEARED ON 
earth, there also appeared the invisible, 
mighty, evil spirit, the Ashmedai—friend of 
the idle, the rich, and the deadliest enemy 
of the poor. He brought them grief and 
misery, leaving them to the mercy of the 
oppressors. 

Countless hordes of evil spirits, the she- 
gadoo, Ashmedai’s servants, harassed the 
poor and tortured them. There was no 
needy man but bemoaned his lot, no 
woman but sobbed in anguish, no child but 
wept over the distress brought upon his 
own. 

The mountains and the steppe com- 
plained to the sun, to the stars against 
Ashmedai and the tyranny of his servants, 
the shegadoo, and against the craftiness of 
the rich. All the trees and grasses ceased 
their nightly festivals, their songs and 
dances died away, and they pleaded with 
the sun and stars to relieve mankind. _ 

And the sun and the stars, beholding the 
people’s grief, broke off parts of their flam- 
ing bodies and created a mighty, fiery 


~ avenger. To cool the scorching heat of his 


fire, they sent him on a dark night to a 
cold land in the far north where snow 
gleams white all year round as on Mount 
Elbrus. They named him Lenin, and in- 
structed him to avenge every drop of the 
blood of the poor. Bes 
The earth sighed in relief, and trees 
danced their delight. Birds sang to each 
other the joyful tiding of the appearance 
of a mighty giant who had come to avenge 
the blood of the poor. Ashmedai heard of 
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it and informed the rich. They called 2 vend 


Lenin, saying: “You have helped us 


Wherever they saw light, they _ made dark- 


council, and ordered the cursed one to kill : 


at 


What 36 Million Children Are Learning 


d Teheran make more urgent our understanding of the Russian mind 


Moscow an 


of tomorrow. 


The clues to be found in the far-flung Soviet school system. 


DOROTHY ERSKINE and HOLLAND. ROBERTS 


CHANGES TAKING PLACE IN SOVIET SCHOOLS 
and attitudes they are inculcating are bound 
to be factors in our postwar world. These 
may give us more as to ultimate purposes 
than even the speeches of Stalin and Molo- 
tov. 

What the Soviets accomplished in the 
educational field from 1917 on is now gen- 
erally known. Faced with illiteracy esti- 
mated at 70 percent of the population be- 
fore the Revolution, they have more than 
reversed that figure. At least 80 percent 
can now read and write and, among the 
younger generation, illiteracy is a thing of 
the past. 

One of the difficulties overcome was that 
the languages of some minorities had never 
been put into writing. “The Soviets’ policy 
was to guarantee use of their own tongue 
and culture to every people. They stuck 
to it and now textbooks are printed in 
seventy-five languages. 

More, they have adapted schools to the 
habits of different peoples—to those of 
nomad followers of the reindeer in the far 
North, and the nomad followers of sheep 
and cattle herds in the mountain grasslands 
of the far South. Sled schools and felt- 
tent schools are the answer in these regions. 
The children move with their families but 
do not miss their classes. 


The School Structure 


Topay, AFTER MANY CHANGES TO MEET 
the changes in society, the outline of the 
Soviet school system is fairly clear. Créches 
or nursery schools for children up to four 
years of age are not under the direction of 
the Commissariat of Education but under 
that of Health. They are located at the 
mother’s place of work whenever possible. 

From the age of four through seven the 
child first comes under the direction of the 
Commissariat of Education in the pre- 
school or kindergarten. Not until they 
are eight years old do Soviet children be- 
gin their regular studies in the elementary 
grades of the Seven Year Schools which are 
compulsory throughout Russia. 

Then come three years of high school or 
the “middle schools” which specialize 
earlier than we do in science, trades, medi- 
cine, teaching. 

As students go on to technicums, uni- 
versities, postgraduate institutes, there is 
often a shift again.insthe direction given 
to education—this time from the Com- 
missariat of Education to that of various 
commissariats who later will employ the 


specialists. Heavy Industry runs 115 insti- 


tutes for preparing engineers and electri- 
cians; Agriculture, 56 schools for turning 
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—By two Americans who have made 
special studies of Soviet education. 

In 1930, Mrs. Erskine visited pro- 
gressive schools in France, England, 
Austria, Germany, and Switzerland. 
That year, and again in 1937, she 
broadened her canvass by trips to the 
USSR which gave her unusual oppor- 
tunities to inquire into schools, homes, 
and child care. 

Member of the faculty of Leland Stan- 
ford University, Professor Roberts spent 
eight months in Soviet Russia, studying 
educational methods. An authority in 
his field, his works include “A Cultural 
Basis of the Language Arts”; “Foreign 
Language and Culture in American 
Education.” 


out agronomists; Timber trains its foresters; 
Finance, its bankers. 

Moreover, all through the lower grades 
there is emphasis on the relationship be- 
tween factory, farm, and school. In the 
upper reaches of the educational system 
there is a close tie-up of theory and prac. 
tice—the aim being firsthand contact with 
all problems from manual labor to manage- 
ment. The student architect must not only 
learn drafting but pass his period of ap- 
prenticeship through all the stages of actual 
building, from laying bricks and mixing 
cement to acting as assistant foreman. 


Wartime Changes 


THE WAR HAS BROUGHT CERTAIN CHANGES 
which may or may not be permanent. Un- 
til defense decrees began to operate at the 
end of 1939, all primary, secondary, and 
most higher education was free. Students 
of college grade received stipends to cover 
their complete living expenses. Now a 
small tuition fee is paid. This was intended 
to syphon off extra funds for the educa- 
tional system from a>people fully employed 
just as in this country we have resorted to 
emergency measures in the fight against in- 
flation. It gave the schools more funds 
than the state could have allotted. No one 
was deprived of education because of this 
ruling. Stipends are still granted to certain 
qualified university students, thus assuring 


to the country the training of its best young 


minds. 

The levying of this tuitional charge has 
been useful in another way during the war. 
It has encouraged many students over four- 


teen years of age to enter the free wartime . 


system of training for industry, transport, 
and trade which has been established to 
provide labor reserves of skilled workers. 


first aid. 


These new vocational schools tap youth- 
power of pre-military age. The students 
are clothed, housed, and fed at government 
expense and have a special uniform and in- 


signia. They are trained as apprentices un-+ 


der conditions approximating as closely as 
possible those encountered in industry, 
using real machinery, and turning out fin- 
ished goods. 

Some two million skilled workers have 
been made available from the adolescent 
group and a million more are being steadily 
and continuously trained. It has been re- 
ported that this system of wartime technical 
schools will be used, as war draws to an 


end, to turn out the carpenters, masons, — 
plumbers, electricians needed to rebuild the © 


devastated villages and cities. 


Wartime Curriculum 


THE WAR, TOO, HAS AFFECTED THE SUB- = 


jects taught in the schools. Reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography and history have 
been loaded, even in the elementary grades, 


with military significance. Geography les- | 
sons are devoted to observing local terrain, 


and to learning how to read and make maps. 
There are pre-flight mathematics, and also 
study of ballistics, optical instruments, basic 
courses in gas, explosives and Diesel engines. 

The very method in the classroom re- 
sembles that now used in the army. ‘Text- 
book and homework are secondary to a 
visual impact upon students through gen- 
erous use of movies, charts, and diagrams. 
Shortcuts are used; and the over-all signifi- 
cance of a subject is tied immediately to its 
practical application. 

Whitehead has said that “education is 
the acquisition of the art of the utilization 
of knowledge.” The tendency of Soviet 


education ever since the first days of the | 


Revolution has been to vitalize inert facts: 
by their immediate relation to our present 
industrial society. 

Military studies which formerly began in 
the ninth and tenth grades now begin in 
the fourth. Children in elementary classes 
are taught to handle rifles and machine 
guns and are practiced in the methods of 
Boys are taught hand-to-hand 
combat and platoon drill. Girls are pre- 
pared for radio, telephone, and nursing 
service and the handling of supplies, All 
pupils are taught about the battle experi- 
ence of the Red Army and in the middle 
schools they take 110 hours of military train- 
ing a year. (Re a Se eee 

Not only has the war thus brought mil 
tary training into the lower schools, b 
by the close of 1941 courses were in 


& 


duced in the seventh and eighth grades in 


: 


practical and theoretical training in farm 
work. The older children learn to be tractor 
drivers and combine operators. Collective 
farms send in requests for summer_har- 
vesting teams and the schools send out the 
children. In the summer of 1942 some 3,- 
500,000 young people and 150,000 teachers 
worked in such brigades. 

In the schools themselves, the children 
are mobilized into sanitary squads to sweep 
and dust, into carpenter squads to make re- 
pairs, into heating squads to bring in the 
wood. In manual training courses they 
learn to mend furniture and _ electrical 
equipment, and to do simple plumbing 
and glazing. Innovations like these are 
taking place in all the wartorn countriés, 
but because Russia is in the greatest ex- 
tremity the process has perhaps 


garthest. 


gone 


Elimination of Coeducation 


ONE CHANGE IN THE EDUCATIONAL sys- 
tem may bear on Soviet postwar policy 
toward the outside world. That change is 
the ruling of July, 1943, abandoning’ co- 
education early in the educational process, 
and establishing separate schools for girls 
and boys from the age of eight. At first 
glance this decision seemed curiously _re- 
actionary coming from a government that 
has furthered the participation of women in 
all forms of work on an equality with 
men. The separation of girls and boys is 
based by the school authorities on the 
ground that the two sexes develop at dif- 
ferent rates through the school years. They 
claim that the move will not place girls in 
an inferior position; but is first and fore- 
most a military measure. The decree reads: 

“Man must be the warrior. His prepara- 
tion for service in the Red Army must be- 
gin in the school. He must undergo spe- 


cial physical and purely military training 


» 
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for the coming stern life of a soldier... . 


A geography class in a girls’ 
by doing,” work in war industry, 


] 
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A group of future miners. Students at an apprenticeship school in Khabarovsk 
going down into a mine for the actual work which is part of their training 


Girls work mainly in supplies, hospitals, 
communications. . . . They are still not al- 
lowed to go into the attack nor build roads 
or bridges. Girls are the future mothers 
and must have specialized knowledge of 
psychology, pedagogy, and hygiene.” 

Such a drastic reversal of policy points 
directly to international relations. Having 
learned through millions of casualties what 
modern war means, as well as the need in 
present day warfare of long, intensive train- 
ing for their young men, the Soviets clearly 
have determined to be prepared for attack 
from whatever quarter it may come. The 
lesson of fear has sunk .deep and seared 
the nation. It is evident here. In spite of 
the recent conferences in- Moscow and Te- 


school, After school, the students, “learning 
out in the fields, or in their own homes 


heran, the Russians feel they can not yet be 
sure that the United Nations will join in 
building a genuine system of collective se- 
curity. 

By intensifying pre-military training in 
the lower schools, they are playing safe. 
[t may take years of successful collaboration 
to reverse this attitude, as the Russians are 
in deadly earnest about their national se 
curity. 


Likeness and Difference 


NEVER HAS EDUCATION BEEN VALUED 
more than in Russia today. They know 
that without literacy, without applied 
knowledge—scientific and technical—they 
would have gone down to defeat before the 
Nazis. Almost the first act of the people 
on driving the enemy from their territory 
is to reopen some kind of school. When 
Nalchik was recaptured, textbooks, maps 
and even desks were brought out of their 
hiding places. In Stalingrad the _Nazis 
destroyed 95 schools, all the kindergartens, 
libraries, theaters, the Palace of Physi- 
cal Culture and the Palace of Young Pi- 
oneers; but in two months after the Ger- 
man General von Paulus surrendered, 16 
schools were in session with an enrollment 
of 3,250 children. Rostov tells the same 
story. There the Nazis had destroyed 47 
schools and carried off to Germany more 
than 17,000 Rostov children. Yet in June 
1943, as the tide of the invasion rolled back, 
the municipal soviet repaired 38 of these 
schools and was holding classes in them. 
Well known are the stories of schools and 
universities evacuated to safety in the East 
and functioning even en route. 

In many ways Soviet public schools re- 
semble ours. In curriculum, methods of 
teaching, standards, they have hitherto been — 


surprisingly alike. Looking at the children 


in their classes there is often a comparable 
(Continued on page 1%6) 
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Youth and Its Skylines 


How young people behind the lines help carry war’s dreadful weight 
and laugh as they shoulder work and responsibility, their eyes ahead. 


MOSCOW —via Press Wireless 
Maria KryLova Is A YOUNG GIRL FROM 
the city of Pskov. She is a member of 
Komsomol, Russia’s youth: organization 
which now embraces at least fifteen million 
boys and girls, ranging in age from four- 
teen into the early, sometimes the late, 
twenties. With the German advance into 
her native city, one of the oldest and most 
historic in Russia, she was evacuated to the 
rural district of Moshkovo, deep in the heart 
of Siberia. On her arrival there, she set to 
work aiding the local leaders, especially 
Komsomols, in organizing and reorganizing 
the food production of Moshkovo’s rich 
lands—black earth as deep as any in Iowa. 
One of the most backward collective 
farms in the district was the village of 
Osokino. This had managed to grow a fine 
crop of grain. It had even succeeded in 
stacking the harvest in barns and fields. But 
it had threshed little, and had delivered 
even less to the government, though be- 
cause of the vast liberated areas the need 
for grain was greater than ever. So Maria 
Kryloya journeyed to Osokino to ascertain 
what was wrong with the collective farm. 
On her arrival, she said to the chairman 
of the farm, “Why haven’t you delivered 
grain to the government?” 
“Because,” replied the chairman, 
threshing: machine broke down.” 
Such a reason for delinquency in deliver- 
ies to the government of “bread,” as Rus- 
sians speak of grain, was not new to the 
girl from Pskov. Few new threshing ma- 
chines have been manufactured since the 
outbreak of war. It has been difficult to 
obtain spare parts—armaments, ammuni- 
tion, and other army needs have been de- 
vouring nearly all the metal in the country. 
Worse still, the best village mechanics are 
away at war; also the best workers and the 
best leaders. But the nation must have 
bread; work on the land must continue 
despite all so-called objective difficulties. 


How Youth Takes Hold 


Maria KRrYLOVA MADE A QUICK SURVEY 
of the village—barns, fields, above all, the 
people: the few men and the many women 


“ 
our 


.and children on whom now rested the re- 
sponsibility for operating the collective 
farm. She found a youth named Alexey 


Artemenko, grimy with oil and chaff, ham- 
mering away on a threshing machine. He 


had been hammering for some time with- 


out results. She knew at once that he would 
never repair the machine alone and un- 


earthed in the village another youth who 
shad had considerable experience driving .a 


tractor and who therefore had some under- 


standing of mechanics. She persuaded the 


MAURICE HINDUS 


—By an American born in a Russian 
peasant hut, who came to this country 
at the age of fourteen, ten years later 
took his master’s degree here. Mr. 
Hindus has visited his native Russia 
every year since 1923, talked with vil- 
lagers and workers, and as lecturer and 
author interpreted, as here, the work, 
plans, and hopes of the USSR through 
years of rebuilding and war. Among 
his notable books: “Broken Earth” 
(1926); “Humanity Uprooted” (1929); 
“Red Bread” (1931); “The Great Offen- 
sive” (1933); “Moscow Skies” (1936); 
“Mother Russia” (1943). 


tractor driver to give Artemenko a hand in 
repairing the threshing machine. She per- 
suaded both men to remain on their job un- 
til the machine could be put to work again. 
Nor did she leave them until she saw them 
busy with their tools over the machine. 

Then she made her way home. In the 
manner of the best American go-getting 
spirit, she said to the young people: “The 
threshing machine will be in good working 
order sometime tonight. Tomorrow we 
start working. The first day we will thresh 
at least one hundred and fifty bushels of 
grain and send it all to the government. We 
will start a ten-day threshing campaign and 
we will work with front line energy.” Kry- 
lova spoke to every young person in the 
village. 

Then she called all the girls together at 
the home of a woman whose husband was 
away at war, and with whom she was 
stopping. With firmness and fervor she 
lectured the girls. She made them feel 
ashamed of their laxity when so much un- 
threshed grain lay in the fields and barns, 
and she got them all to promise they would 
turn over a new leaf not only in their own 
lives but in the life of the collective farm, 
to make it one of the best in Moshkovo. 

By four in the morning the threshing 
machine was actually repaired. Krylova 
did not wait for daylight, which is very 
late in Siberia. With some girls, she went 
round to the homes and woke all the young 
people. Carrying kerosene lanterns in 
their hands, the youth of Osokino made 
their way to the threshing machine. Soon 
it started to groan and hum, boom and roa 
and grain poured into the sacks. Krylova 


herself, rake in hand, worked side by side - 


with the other girls. Good, experienced 
leader that she was, she knew nothing so 
stirs followers as personal example. Chaff 


and dust shrouded her back, face and head, 


but she worked and worked. By evening 
they had threshed not 150 but over 200 


- ganization. The reason is that the Cen 
Committee of the Komsomols has been it 


bushels of “bread.” Ten Siberian horse 
carts drew up, loaded the grain and drove 
off to the Moshkovo elevator. Everybody 
felt happy, especially Maria Krylova. She 
had proved to the youth of Osokino that 
there are no such things as insurmountable 
“objective difficulties.” It was only a ques- 
tion of getting the right people for the task 
at hand, of getting the entire community, 
especially the youth, to support these people, 
and to see that they had to make the col- 
lective farm produce all the bread, potatoes, 
cabbage, hay, the good earth could yield. 


Village Youth—-Today and Tomorrow 


. I HAVE GONE TO SOME LENGTH IN DESCRIB- 
ing this girl’s business adventure—for that 
is what it was—in a far away Siberian vil- 
lage because it is so typical of what is hap- 
pening in wartime Russia. Mobilization has 
taken away from the farms so many, indeed 
most, of the best managers, experts, team 
leaders, that new executive blood has to 
be poured into the villages. If the army is 
well fed, if cities and factories know no 
famine, if the famished, ailing millions in 
liberated regions get enough bread and 
soup, and some meat, so that they can 
recover their strength and start to rehabili- 
tate the devastated homes and farms and 
factories, it is because the Maria Krylovas 
all over the country have risen with such. 
courage and energy to the stupendous re- 
sponsibilities which war has thrust on their 
youthful shoulders. 

When war ends the Krylovas will con- 
tinue to energize, organize and reorganize 
village work and life. The armies of youth 
and older folk who were doing this before 
1941 have gone to war, and many of them 
will not return. Less than ever can Russian 
youth look forward to a life of leisure and 
ease, at the end of the war. Work, work, 
is its slogan, its passion, now; and work 
must remain its slogan and its passion after 
the end of the war. 

This is true not only of the villages. I 
am writing this article at a time when 
Russia is celebrating, even amidst heavy 
fighting on several fronts, the start of a 
newly built blast furnace in Magnitogorsk, 
Russia’s greatest steel city in the Ural Moun- 
tains. This largest and best equipped blast 
furnace is not only for Russia but for all 
Europe. The new furnace will turn out 


~almost as much pig iron as was produced in 


all the Ural plants before Soviet times. 
Youth Builds and Rebuilds 


SIGNIFICANTLY ENOUGH, IT HAS BEEN NAMED 
Komsomolskaya, after the Komsomol or 


yso-called guardian and most of the work of 
sbuilding it has been done by the Komsomols 
-——3,000 of them—and others under Kom- 
vsomol guidance. Boys and girls, who be- 
ifore war days might have been attending 
sschool, journeyed by carloads, often train- 
‘loads, to Magnitogorsk. They came from 
aall the nearby provinces and territories— 
ffrom Bashkiria, Chuvash, Vologda, 
(Chkalov. Older workers taught them the 
ttrades and crafts needed in building the 
tblast furnace. They worked long hours— 
pthey had to. An eight-hour labor day in 
|Russia is now chiefly a memory. After 
ib oy months of assiduous toil, the shortest 
time it has ever taken to build a blast fur- 
mmace in Russia, the Komsomolskaya smoke 
sstacks started to puff, and pig iron to roll. 

One of the most highly industrialized 
nregions in the Ukraine before wartimes 
was Stalin Province in the Donbas (Do- 
nnets basin). Its twenty-two blast furnaces 
yyielded annually five million tons of pig 
iron which was more than all Russia pro- 
¢duced in 1913, the year of highest indus- 
ttrial achievement in Tsarist Russia. Not 
‘one of these furnaces escaped destruction. 
1 After the Germans were driven away from 
(Ordzhonikidze, the leading steel city in 
{Stalin Province, the factory buildings lay 
iin ruins; highly prized complicated ma- 
achinery was reduced to heaps of twisted 
imetal; gigantic electric air blowers were in 
jpieces. Yet under the guidance of two 
}young women engineers—Shtsherbina and 
| Ponomareva—the air blowers were rebuilt 
sand, on December 24, 1943, the first blast 
{furnace to be restored in Ordzhonikidze 
1 was set in motion. 

In every liberated industrial city, whether 
iin the Ukraine, Central Russia or White 
| Russia, the work of reconstruction has been 
‘started; and invariably side by side with 
‘older workers are crowds of young people. 
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As the Red Army calls men to the front, farm girls shoulder new responsibilities 


When reconstruction in Stalingrad began, 
youths by the thousand from everywhere 
volunteered for work there. Wherever it 
was found possible to release them from 
jobs in their home towns they were given 
the official blessing of the local social or- 
ganizations and journeyed to the shattered 
city on the Volga. They are living in bar- 
racks, dugouts, tents. Food is not, cannot 
be, of the best. Besides, Stalingrad is the 
windiest city in Russia. Most of the work 


is now outdoors or in shattered, unheated 
buildings. Yet work goes on unremittingly. 
Never in any land—most certainly not in 
Russia—have young people, especially girls, 
been faced by such overwhelming duties, 
such prodigious tasks, such grinding’ labor. 


Sovfoto 


. + Older workers teach young Russians the skills needed to rebuild shattered factories 


Youth Needs Lipsticks and Books— 


Yet RussiAN YOUTH, DESPITE ITs ARDUOUS 
toil, is neither over severe in manner, nor 
sad, nor given much to complaining. 
Physically, these are sturdy young people. 
While I was spending a few days recently 
at an airdrome on the Ukrainian front, a 
young Siberian flier said to me, “We don't 
need much, we get along; when better times 
come after the war we'll get more.” 

Obtaining cloth for a new dress is a real 
adventure to a Russian girl. If new hats 
for women are made anywhere during 
these wartimes, I haven’t heard of the place. 
Before New Year’s, which for the first time 
since the war was festively celebrated this 
vear, I made the rounds of Moscow’s shops. 
They had received fresh shipments of goods, 
but mostly for children. There were some 
new supplies—lipstick, powder, rouge, other 
toilet articles. Girls bought them—for war 
or no war, war work or no war work, 
Russian girls like American girls or any 
other girls want to appear attractive. Some 
of them don’t mind using lipstick on any 
and every occasion, even when working in 
an automobile plant or tank factory or lay- 
ing bricks for the Kharkov tractor plant. 

Russian youth has not as much time to 
read books as formerly. Besides, books are 
hard to buy. The moment a new novel, 
new pamphlet, new book of sketches and 
essays appears on the market, it literally 
melts away. “tal 

I have just finished reading a new novel — 
by Boris Gorbatov. The title is “The Un-, 
conquered.” Every page flames with pas- 
sionate love of Russia and the Russian 
people, no less than with passionate hatred 
of the Germans who have waged the most 
ruthless, most revolting war that any people 
ever fought. It is the finest piece of fiction 
that has yet been written on war-swept 
Russia. Though the first edition was half 
a million copies, not a shop in Moscow had 


never so happy as 
row and despair. The 
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“Let’s Rebuild Stalingrad—Komsomol Takes Charge” 


any for sale the day after it appeared. I 
got my copy from a Russian friend who 
happens to be editor of the publishing house. 
Now my copy, like so many others, is be- 
ing passed on from one Muscovite to an- 
other. Somehow Russians manage to find 
time to read books. 


—and Body-Shaking Laughter 


ANOTHER DIVERSION IS THE THEATER. I DON’T 
mean necessarily attending performances in 
Moscow, or any other city, of ballet, opera, 
drama, musical comedy. Tickets are hard 
to buy. Though about forty-five theaters in 
Moscow are already open, they are more 


crowded than ever. There is an overwhelm- 


ing demand for tickets. But Russian youth 
will have theater anyway. Amateur the- 
atricals are nowhere in the world more en- 
couraged and more widespread. 

What young people especially like in these 
wartimes is comedy. When away from 
daily cares and daily toil they want to amuse 
themselves, to laugh—and how they do 
laugh -at comic situations on the stage! 
Nothing is farther from the truth than the 
belief so common in the outside world that 
Russians are gloomy people. They are 
vhen they overcome sor- 

Russia before Soviet 
days as portrayed ‘pth old Russian litera- 
ture was inclined to be morose and given 
to brooding and self-castigation. That was 
Russia at its least progressive, when edu- 
cated groups had no immediate tasks to 
excite their. emotions, no daily plans of 


(PAR 


work written down in graphs and in figures 
to occupy their minds and muscles. 

Let the reader recall “Baron Tuzenback” 
in-Chekhov’s “Three Sisters.” He, like all 
his friends, was overcome by ennui and 
futility because he did not do any work. 
Again and again the baron says, “We must 
work”; but the only work he or any of 
his friends really did was to talk about 
work, and about how futile life was. 

Recent day Russia, especially youth, 
knows no such talk or such attitudes. It is 
bred to work, to plan, to achieve, to build. 
It knows hardship, sacrifice. But it toler- 
ates neither emptiness nor futility. It also 
knows the meaning, the fulfillment, the 
blessing of work. 

That is why it also knows the meaning, 
the fulfillment, the blessing of play, fun, 
amusement, yes—and laughter as old 
Russia never knew it. 

In Moscow, most theater-goers are young 
folk and every time I attend a comedy, 


_ whether American, English or Russian, | 
am almost startled by the hearty laughter 


of the audience. I know no theater audi- 
ences anywhere in the world which so re- 
semble our own in their love of body-shak- 
ing mirth as the Russian. ~ 


The Youth of Novodvorki 


Nor FAR FROM Tura, ONE OF RussiA’s 
leading industrial cities, is the village No- 
-vodvorki. There were few men in the vill- 


age, young or old. When the Germans 


laid siege to Tula, the village had the scare 
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of its life. But the Germans never could 
take Tula and had to retreat. 

There was no community center or club | 
house (as the Russians speak of it) there, 
and the young people decided to build, one. | 
The collective farm turned over to them an 
old uninhabitable house. The young people, 
mostly girls, went to the forest, cut timbers 
and hauled it home. They made bricks out 
of mud and straw. By the time winter 
came they had a cozy whitewashed com- 
munity center with a large oven and, of 
course, a stage. Under the leadership of a 
girl named Polina Timoshina, they wrote 
plays, composed their own songs, sewed 
their own costumes, and invented their own 
dances. During 1943, they gave sixty-seven) 
performances and they plan to give more in 
1944. : 

Winters in Novodvorki are so severe, with 
snow so deep and winds so fierce that 
wolves seek refuge in caves and sometimes 
in straw stacks in the fields. But the people 
of the village gather in their heated club 
house for dance and choral recitals, and 
above all for amateur theatricals. 

Now and then sad news reaches som 
home. A father or brother has been kill 
in action. There are tears, of course, lou 
and prolonged. But Polina Timos 
keeps the clubhouse going and life 
Novodvorki, always hard, often sorrow 
has its compensations, its cheer and for, 
fulness, its hope “of a better tomorrow. 

There are many Novodvorkis i in Russi 
factlang rural regions. 


The Soviets and the New Technology 


Here is a vast frontier of common interest and understanding—of social and 


economic techniques applied to the scientific discoveries of the electric age. 


pVROM FEUDALISM BEFORE 1917 tro GOELRO 
un 1920—the State Electrification Plan rati- 
ified by the Congress of Soviets in Decem- 
ber of that year—Russians skipped a cen- 
tury in industrial history. That plan lifted 
the sights of their economic organization 
out of eighteenth century peasant and 
craftsman techniques (with only minor de- 
velopment of factories from the age of 
steam) into the electrified production of 
twentieth century technology. 

On the long battleline in western Russia, 
modern warfare is exemplifying the use of 
this new technology developed so extraor- 
-dinarily since the last war. Engines, tanks, 
airplanes, high explosives, and the means 
of their transport are all products of sci- 
entific discoveries of the comparatively re- 
cent past. Day by day, since the present 


have been busy discovering new resources, 
devising new materials, designing new im- 
plements, new instruments, and solving new 
pproblems as they arise in war production. 


On June 22, 1941, oN A sUNNY MORNING 
iin the mountains near the Polar North, the 
fSeventh Polar Scientific Conference of So- 
yviet Geologists was scheduled to begin at 
twelve noon. Its task was to create a 
imetallurgical center, the largest in the 
!North, on the rich iron ore beds recently 
discovered there. Ways were to be found 
to use tremendous reserves of the mineral] 
«cyanite, which is important in making 
jaluminum. Agriculture was to be developed 
«on the seventieth parallel, beyond the Arctic 
(Circle, to provide ample food for 300,000 
jpeople. Peaceful construction was to. be 
developed where, before the Soviet Union 
‘was established, no man had trod. 

Exactly at noon, over the radio came the 
‘voice of Molotov, announcing that Hitler’s 
;armies had treacherously attacked the So 
‘viet country. Instantly the conference was 
iturned into a military meeting. The new 
itask was to defend the northern region. 
i One scientist was sent to industrial enter- 
| prises, to speed up supplies for production 
\ of strategic raw materials. Others went to 
‘state and collective farms, to advise on in- 
\ creasing raw foodstuffs. Years of polar ex- 
perience laid the basis for practical appli- 
cation of scientific discoveries. 


Scientists Go to War 


AMONG THOSE GATHERED THERE WAS 
Alexander Fersman, subsequently winner 
‘of a First Stalin Prize of 200,000 rubles in 

sological and geographical sciences, mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and direc- 
| tor of the Institute for Geological Sciences. 


" 
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war began, scientists in the Soviet Union - 


MARY VAN KLEECK 


Writing in 1942 of tlie work of the scien- 
tists, he showed that everywhere, as in the 
Polar North, men and women had turned 
from research in peace to the task of apply- 
ing their accumulated knowledge in the 
work of the nation at war. Always Soviet 
scientists had learned to work together, but 
in wartime they discovered, as he said, that 
“the combined method of analysis was ab- 
solutely essential in order that every scien- 
tific discovery might be carried out to the 
very end so that it might be applied quick- 
ly to industry and transport.” For instance, 
new sources of niobium (columbium), dis- 
covered in the southern Urals, called for 
cooperative investigation by geologists, 
chemists and metallurgists, as well as pros- 
pectors, surveyors, and economists, in order 
to build up the smelting of this element to 
make special kinds of armor plate. 

Other problems, Dr. Fersman_ pointed 
out, in which geologists and mineralogists 
cooperated with other scientists, as well as 
with technologists and architects, were 
blackouts and anti-aircraft defense; transfer 
of mineral and chemical industries from the 
invaded regions to the areas east of the 
Urals; provision of shelter and food for 
millions of evacuated workers; and the dis- 
covery and development of new sources of 
energy as well as new materials. Thus the 
supply of tungsten, needed for armor-piere- 
ing steel, was doubled. : 

Not only were specific discoveries or in- 
ventions thus stimulated; but science itself 
was transformed. In geography, for ex- 


—By the director of industrial studies of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, which has 
just brought out “Technology and Live- 
lihood,” the findings of an incisive and 
comprehensive inquiry she has carried 
out (in collaboration with Mary L. Fléd- 
derus) into “the changing basis for pro- 
duction as affecting employment and liv- 
ing standards.” Her other books in- 
clude “Miners and Management” (1934); 
“Creative America” (1936). 

A research economist, Miss van Kleeck 
served in the Ordnance Department in 
Washington in World War I, and later 
directed the Women in Industry Service 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. As- 
sociate director of the Internatisnal In- 
dustrial Relations Institute at The 
Hague (its headquarters since razed by 
the Nazis), she was chairman of the 
program committee of the World Social 
Economic Congress (1931); president of 
the Second International Conference of 
Social Work (1932). ~ 


ample, the learning of names of islands, 
continents, and towns gave place to a new 
and profound scientific discipline. Actual- 
ly, wrote this Stalin Prize geographer: 

“Tt was just in these years of war that we 
first understood the might and power of 
this science. An understanding of the 
geography of our country and a correct 
valuation of it enabled us systematically to 
transfer our economy to various geographi- 
cal districts where it could be developed ra- 
tionally from the point of view of raw ma- 
terials, energy, water supply, and military 
invulnerability.” 

Likewise the sciences of geology and 
geography laid the basis for war itself, the 
distribution of strategic raw materials, and 
the use of the earth’s surface for military 
operations. 

Innumerable other illustrations could be 
given of the devoted enlistment of scien- 
tists in the service of the nation. Mathe- 
maticians emerged from profound theoreti- 
cal problems to apply the theory of proba- 
bility to calculation of the flight of shells 
and to evolve correct methods of shooting. 
To replace a valuable import, Peruvian bal- 
sam, used in the treatment of wounded 
soldiers, chemists developed a_ substitute 
with equal curative powers. Soviet scien- 
tists specializing in aerodynamics are said 
to have surpassed western European re- 
search workers in the theory of calculating 
the profile of airplane wings and fuselage in 
order to minimize the resistance of the air 
in flight, an important factor in the success 
of war aviators. 

No less important, and perhaps even 
more significant, was the contribution of 
Stalin Prizewinners hitherto unknown to 
the academic world, who as workers de- 
vised improvements in techniques of labor. 
A locomotive driver, E. Lunin, introduced 
new methods of engine care which cut 
down roundhouse repairs. Ways to utilize 
the power and capacity of machine tools 
were devised by a milling-machine opera- 
tor, D. Bosyin. In the mines, L. Semivolis 
and I, Yankin improved methods of drill- 
ing that increased production of fuel for 
power and heat. 


Science and Organization 


THE BODY OF KNOWLEDGE AVAILABLE IN 
the world today for use in production, 
which is called technology, is not merely 
the sum of many new mechanical inven- 
tions. It is an integrated and developing 
system, with its source in the new produc- 
tive force, electricity. In turn, electric 
power has evoked a new science of chem- 
istry, which develops metallurgy with all 
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its power to transform and enhance the 
earth’s elements and raw materials. ‘This 
new chemistry depends upon the power of 
electricity to create the excessive heat neces- 
sary for chemical processes and this to a de- 
gree impossible and unthinkable in the age 
of steam. The soil itself can be made over, 
yielding beyond the dreams of the past, by 
fertilization and irrigation resulting from 
these new productive forces of electricity 
and chemistry. 

These selfsame modern resources have 
provided science with today’s new instru- 
ments and new controls in the laboratory, 
substituting for human observation and 
judgment precise measurements which con- 
tinue to make possible ever new discoveries 
for extending man’s mastery over his en- 
vironment. 

While many processes have thus become 
independent of man’s hand and to a large 
extent his direct observation, production it- 
self, paradoxically, perhaps, has become 
more and more dependent upon an element 
which man alone can supply—namely, or- 
ganization. In war, organization has had 
to develop on a new level, coordinating all 
factors and timing all operations toward the 
one aim of victory, both in production and 
on the far-flung fighting fronts. But what 
determines victory, if both sides possess re- 
sources, if both have access to the new 
technology and have learned the necessity 
for organization in production amd military 
operations? The answer to this question 
may well prove to be the great lesson of 
the war and the guiding principle of peace. 


The New Planning 


Tue Soviet UNION wWAs ABLE TO WITH- 
stand and throw back its aggressor in this 
war because its leaders early recognized the 
basis of the new technology in the electric 
power age. The 1920 plan for electrifica- 
tion was a fifteen-year, countrywide pro- 
gram for technical and economic recon- 
struction and development—the starting 
point for all subsequent plans. The new 
government conceived itself as an agency 

to bring forth and administer productivity 
in the new age of electric power. The for- 
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tional distribution of industries” with rela- 
tion to raw materials, and the “least pos- 
sible loss of labor in all the consecutive 
Particlar attention was to be de- 
voted to “electrification of industry and 
transport and the application of electricity 
in agriculture.” While such a plan of re- 
construction looked toward a long future, 
its immediate aim was to enable “the Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic in its present state 
(without the Ukraine and without the ter- 
ritory occupied by the Germans)” to pro- 
vide itself with essential raw materials and 
industrial equipment. Thus, within a few 
months after the Revolution, a plan had to 
be made for getting along in 1918 as in 
1941—and for the same reason, German in- 
vasion—without the great Ukrainian re- 
sources and under conditions calling for 
defense against an enemy holding part of 
its territory. 

From the very beginning, Soviet Russia 
was compelled to reconstruct and develop 
its industries with the twofold purpose of 
providing for its population and preparing 
the nation to defend itself against interven- 
tion and war. This twofold purpose estab- 
lished the aims of planning. The long 
range aim was to develop resources for the 
people and to construct a new society. The 
shorter aim was to make the nation inde- 
pendent of supplies or equipmént from 
abroad, and to accomplish this as rapidly 
as possible. — 

In February 1921, the State Planning 
Commission (GOSPLAN) came into be- 
ing. Its first plans were partial, to provide 
for great deficiencies. Not until 1925 was 
it possible to bring them into a single sys- 
tem called the “control figures” of 1925- 
1926. The assumption was that established 
trends and relations of the past would con- 
tinue into the future. By 1927, however, 
not a forecast but a program to be realized 
was adopted, and planning agencies were 
developed throughout the country. — 

Planning was twofold: centralized for 
each branch of production which was of 
“all-union importance”; and’ localized for 
the community—village, city, or district. 


The Three Five-Year Plans 


The First Five-Year Plan, drafted in ten- 
tative form in the autumn of 1926, finally 
covered the period 1928-1933. It was con- 
centrated upon industrialization and upon ~ 
collectivization of agriculture. — ee oe 

The Second Five-Year Plan, 1933-1937, 
continued the development of industriali- 
zation and witnessed 


stages.” 


ture. As a tractor can be easily converted 
into a tank, this development of capacity 
for manufacturing modern “plowshares”’ 1s 
seen to have been direct preparation for 
transforming them into modern swords. 

Before the present war, the first and 
second plans had actually laid the basis for 
the productive forces of modern technology 
—electric power, fuel, and machinery. 

In the new and third five-year span the 
largest growth was scheduled for the chem- 
ical industries, so that it was characterized 
as “the Five-Year Plan of Chemistry.” The 
report announcing it, in January, 1939— 
which was given by Molotov, chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars, of 
which the GOSPLAN is an organ—de- 
clared that the USSR had become econom- 
ically independent, with all the necessary 
technical equipment provided for the na- 
tional economy and for its defense forces. 
Soviet industry, according to the report, 
held first place in the world for its speed 
of development. 

Nevertheless, reckoning the point from 
which Soviet planning had started this 
rapid rate of advance, the report stated that 
the nation had not yet caught up with 
more developed countries in terms of out- 
put per capita of population. Further ex- — 
pansion was called for in technical equip- | 


ment, especially machine building; so were 


advances in organization combined with | 
extensive introduction of scientific discov— 

eries and inventions. Labor discipline and : 
labor productivity were to be improved. 

Production of consumer goods and food 
stuffs, together with real wages, should be 

advanced. In accordance with a long ttme — 
view, large reserves were to be established, _, 
particularly in fuel and electric power, — 
while transport was to be further developed = 
and more widely distributed. a 
Thus we see why, when war came, thee 
Soviets needed our aid and that of Britain. — 


\ 
It was their organization which | enabled — 
them to use our mounting stream of sup- — 
plies. ee 
Workers’ Participation 

THE PRECISE POSITION GIVEN TO WORK 
in the organization and day-to-day admi 
istration of Soviet industry was not clea 
defined in advance, nor was it foreseen 
detail by many of the Russians themsel 
Organization of the labor force and t 
functioning of its individual members i 
the workshop were gradually developed 2 
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scheduled rate of output. This was often 
coupled with requests for better equipment, 
increased mechanization, or other changes 
which the workers considered necessary 
cor effective production. Thereafter, in the 
earrying out of the plan, production figures 
displayed in the workplaces day by day and 
wide discussion of the progress made in 
-arrying out the plan, served to enlist prac- 
wically the whole labor force in the develop- 
nent of the planned economy. 

Technology and its automatic processes 
are supposed to displace individual skill. 
Nevertheless, because it is based on science 
and calls for a high degree of direction, co- 
ordination, integration, and often synchron- 
azation, the whole group of workers is 
[drawn into a highly scientific system of 
poroduction. An associated community of 
workers, not the individual or the family, 
mmust be the producing unit. What shall be 
boroduced, how much, where, and when, 
eequires decisions made for each industry 
bor unit in relation to all other branches. A 
tans labor power can no longer be ex- 
boended effectively in isolation. The indi- 
vidual, therefore, becomes more rather than 
ess important, because of the dependence 
bof the group upon each of its members for 
yquantity and quality. 

Krzhizhanovsky, first chairman of the 
GOSPLAN, said: “Above all, the organ- 
ization of the workers is the task of the 
workers themselves.’ He enumerated var- 
ious devices and conditions in the work- 
shop: 

“The multiple shift system of labor in 
conjunction with a shortened working day, 
uninterrupted production, counter-plans, 
tthe social tow-rope, workers’ nuclei of ra- 
tionalization and invention, and lastly the 
rapidly increasing participation of workers 
in the administrative and executive organ- 
izations—all this upsets previous productive 
relations, which converted the relations be- 
tween men into relations between things.” 
By “social tow-rope” he referred to the 
ibrigades who “joined together to see that 
the job passes through the various shops in 
the process of production with the greatest 
dispatch.” 

While the Russian Revolution took it for 
kgranted that a workers’ republic was to be 
testablished, what had to be developed was 
ithe knowledge and initiative of the work- 
hers in each unit of the economy. This was 
mot limited to the workplace. Visiting in 
1932 the Park for Culture and Rest in Mos- 
cow and watching the people enjoy sports, 
idancing, concerts, and other forms of recre- 
tion, we were struck with a large sign 
ver a building housing an industrial ex- 
' ibit. This read: “While you are in the 
park, do not forget technique.” Children 
in the schools, men and women in their 
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ia production. 

“Science itself is widely diffused in the 
opulation, and the workers participate in 
$ applications. Wrote Krzhizhanovsky, in 
931, in describing “The Basis of the Tech- 
pnological Economic Plan of Reconstruction 
nof the USSR”: Rang 


BRUARY 1944, at 


meetings, are kept informed of the progress 


“The relations between science and the 
toiling masses are entering on a new and 
higher plane, which guarantees the expan- 
sion of science as well as the unprecedented 
effectiveness of labor. The Soviet govern- 
ment is not only revolutionizing the forms 
of organization of labor in its simplest cate- 
gories, but it also necessarily assigns a lead- 
ing role to technical and scientific workers.” 

In the task of general education, the plan 
itself is a great teacher, for each worker 
can find from it thé position of his indus- 
try, his workplace, his own individual out- 
put. The trade unions and the cooperatives, 
each with specific tasks and responsibilities, 
are also educators. The members of the 
Communist Party employed throughout in- 
dustry are expected to be leaders and teach- 
ers day by day as problems arise. 

Clearly, none of this teaching, however, 
could have availed, had it not been for the 
capacity of the workers to respond and to 
learn. They justified that confidence in the 
masses of the people which distinguishes 
the true democrat everywhere in the world. 


Science, War, and People 


As THE RUSSIANS SEE IT, THE SCIENCE OF 
society includes all other sciences. The so- 
cial economic plan is an application of this 
concept in that it provides for the organ- 
ization and promotion of science in all its 
branches, for the training and development 
of scientists, and for drawing on scientific 
research for guidance. Testimony to the 
vital importance of this concept in war was 
given in a paper, “The War and Social 
Science,” read at a session of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR by Professor 
Gueorgui Alexandrov in May, 1942: 

“Social science justifies its calling only 
when it furnishes correct answers not only 
to questions of past history, but to ques- 
tions of the most urgent actual everyday im- 
portance which confront the peoples and 
states of the epoch.” 

By way of illustration, he described the 
interpretations given by Stalin at various 
stages of the war, in contrast with mistaken 
interpretations abroad, and declared: “It is 
well known what a colossal role the Stalin 
analysis played in the development of mili- 
tary operations, in the transition of the Red 


Army from defense to attack, and in the 


mobilization of the forces of our people, the 
forces of all freedom-loving people, for the 
rout of the enemy.” 

Had the will and knowledge necessary 
for the use of the new technology in the 
USSR been limited to a few at the top, So- 
viet production in all likelihood could not 
have met the test of war. With its unpre- 
cedented requirements, war called for un- 
derstanding and initiative by all the people. 
In highly developed areas, coal mines, pow- 
er stations, blast furnaces, and factories 
were appropriated and many of them even- 
tually destroyed by the Nazi invaders. It 
was as a consequence of long time planning 
that new bases had already been established 
east of the Urals and as far away as Si- 
beria. Plans had been made even in Lenin’s 
time to decentralize industry, while retain- 
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ing the principle of integration. What in 
Russia is called an industrial “combine” 
signifies just such an organization of pro- 
duction around widely spread centers. And 
when war came, instead of long lines of 
anxious and leaderless refugees, Russia 
demonstrated the possibilities of planned 
and organized evacuation together with 
tools and machines to be set up in regions 
far enough away to be safe. Meanwhile, 
agricultural areas to the east had already 
attained a new productivity. 

With the turn of the tide toward Rus- 
sian victory came the new task, now 
promptly being met, of restoring the indus- 
tries of liberated areas, of providing the 
machinery, seeds, and tools, that will en- 
able people in the shortest possible time to 
start production again for both civilian and 
war needs. 


International Cooperation 


WuHaT THE RussIANS HAVE DONE IN THEIR 
own country isa forecast of what they will 
deem immediately necessary for the welfare 
of peoples everywhere. 

Let me turn back to Krzhizhanovsky’s 
report. In that, he quoted from an address 
given at the World Power Conference in 
Berlin by an engineer (not a Russian) who 
advocated “the construction of an all-Euro- 
pean system of electrical transmission. This 
system was to cover-an area from Lisbon to 
Rostov latitudinally and from the water- 
falls of Norway to southern Dalmatia and 
Italy longitudinally. . . . It would enable 
Europe to increase its utilization of electri- 
cal energy to the level of the present pro- 
duction of electrical energy in the United 
States.” This enormous electrical unit was 
described as “crossing national boundaries 
and uniting the water power of Norway 
and Italy, the lignite of Germany, the coal 
of Poland, the coal of the Donets basin, the 
water power of the Dnieper, and the power 
stations in Portugal and Spain.” 

Krzhizhanovsky, himself an engineer, 
declared that such a project “deals not with 
the fantastic, but with the real potentialities 
of contemporary electro-energy.” Such a 
plan was far from realization in Europe 
even before the war. Western Europe failed 
to develop new resources internationally to 


-enhance their people’s living. standards. 


Meanwhile, the fascist nations prepared for 
wars of aggression to get hold of the de- 
veloped resources of others. 

If we recognize that electricity is the new 
gift of science to humanity, Lenin’s for- 
mula might be restated in this way as a 
program for reconstruction: Democracy 
calls for representative government plus 
electrification—if the people are to get their 
rights to the higher standards of life made 
possible in this new age of electric power. 

The present frontier of unity between the 
United States and Soviet Russia does not 
lie in political ideas nor in economic organ- 
ization. It lies definitely in the body of 
knowledge based on science which is called 
technology; and in the opportunity which 
peace should bring to extend the use of that 
knowledge—for the common good. 
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Coal miner 


a Guerrilla : Farm worker — 


SOVIET WOMEN have been continuing their old activities in wartime, and stepping into new ones as well ‘ 


“Those Russian Women” 


How Soviet women are making new and swift gains in training and 


status, as they play their mounting part in Russia’s war effort. 


IN THE THIRTIES, IT DID NOT TAKE HITLER 
to make Julia Polyakova a metallurgical 
engineer, or Anna Shchetinina the captain 
of a sea-going ship; to make Zinaida Troit- 
skaia a railroad chief, or Maria Kosogorova 
a coal mine director. But in the Forties, 
the need to defeat “women’s greatest 
enemy” was back of it when Maria Niki- 
tenko took over her husband’s job of break- 
ing semi-wild horses on a stud farm in 
Central Asia, and back of it when Maria 
Popova became a “Tugboat Annie” whose 
all-woman crew on the Volga read fan mail 
from grateful Red Army men to whom 
they have passed the ammunition. 

Soviet women have been continuing in 
wartime their old activities and striding 
into new ones as well. And their names 
are as diverse as their jobs. We Americans 
have said “Russian women” so long that 
we forget that three out of ten of them are 
not even Slavs let alone Russians. That is 
why Soviet women are helping disprove 
not only the universal myth about a weaker 
sex but the Nazi myth about racial super- 
iority. 

Half buried talents have been put to a 
variety of uses. Julia Rokossevskaya, wife 
of the famous Stalingrad defender, heads 
one of the women’s councils concerned with 
aid to Red Army families. Valentina Grizo- 
dubova flies a bombing plane. Professor 
Maria Krontovskaya experiments with anti- 
typhus vaccine. Meanwhile, women com- 
posers—among them Nina Makarova, Zara 
Levina, and Vera Gerchik—write songs 
for soldiers and civilians. Katerina Vino- 
gradskaya prepares a movie script on wom- 

..en’s war work. Ballerina Olga Lepeshin- 
skaya dances in a rickety shed within 
sound of artillery. Nina Dumbadze trains 
Red Army men to throw hand grenades. 

_ Natalia Dmitrievna designs a ship and it 
is built amid falling bombs by girls in their 

@ teens. . ; 

~ So it goes, while farther afield, Alla Kuli- 
-kova serves as ship’s doctor on a Soviet 
_yessel that carries cargo to and from Amer- 


ican ports. Anna Babushkina ferries Amer- 


ican planes from Alaska to the Russian 
front. Nazly Mamedova goes underground 
to repair oil machinery in Baku. Basharat 
_ Mirbabaeva is a machinist on the Tashkent 
_ railway. 


Women at the Rear 


THIRTY MILLION SOVIET WOMEN WERE AT 
work in factory and field when the Nazis 
struck; but more were called once the. men 
were mobilized: After waving goodbye to 
the troop train, Katya or Mtsazzama or 
- Sara had to dry her eyes. A job was waiting 
for her, a job that was to make the Red 
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Army victories possible. Usually it was one 
she had never trieé:before. Often it was ‘her 
husband’s job or her brother’s or her son’s 
—and perhaps he had given her a few days 
of training before he left. She may have 
been a stenographer or a weaver or a dairy- 
maid, but here were obligations toward a 
huge vat of molten steel, here to a pneu- 
matic drill, there to a formidable tractor. 

And she had to master them quickly. 
The Nazis were capturing White Russian, 
Ukrainian, Baltic towns; drawing closer; 
bombing the factory in which she worked, 
bombing her children’s school, bombing 
the theaters and movies that had become 
part of her life. Time was of the essence, 
and the Soviets could give thanks that so 
many millions of their women were already 
skilled and literate, familiar with machin- 
ery, psychologically prepared for entering 
callings once regarded as men’s. 

Moreover, the Soviet women did not have 
to waste precious hours in fighting for 
equal pay for equal work. The principle 
was specifically embodied in their consti- 
tution and its application was enforced in 
the Arctic and the Crimea, on land and 
sea. 

Neither did they have to argue for the 
need of nurseries, kindergartens, hot school 
lunches, after-school recreation centers in 
order to enable them to put their energies 
into production. Such child care institutions 
were already fixtures of the educational sys- 
tem; the problem was one of expansion. 
Nor did they have to fight against race 
discrimination. They did not have to choose 
between job and baby. The peacetime pro- 
tections of the pregnant woman and the 
nursing mother were retained as ready- 
made solutions for some of the problems 


-aggravated by war. 


The Soviet woman was not unprepared 
for the thought of war and its hardships. 
It had been the nightmare of her existence 
for two decades. But she was unprepared 
for the wanton cruelty displayed by Nazis 
which the Soviet press was quick to record. 
Thousands of miles from the fighting lines 
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—By an American woman who spent two 
years (1935-7) in the USSR, her special 
study the progress and education of the 
“new women” of Russia. Back in the 
USA, Miss Maurer has lectured widely, 
written many newspaper and magazine 
articles, edited the weekly bulletin, 
Russia at War, and recently prepared 


two pamphlets for the National Council © 


of American-Soviet Friendship, “Soviet 
Health Care in Peace and War,” “Soviet 
Children and Their Care.” 
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women volunteered as Red Cross nurses, 
doctors, telephone operators, chauffeurs, 
clerks. Even before the 1942 decrees made 
women between the ages of sixteen and 
forty-five liable for mobilization into war 
industry and those fourteen to fifty into 
agricultural work, it was the rare house- 
wife who was not active in some war effort 
from scrap collection up. Since those de- 
crees, women outnumber men in factory 
and field. 

Women beyond the mobilization age 
have volunteered for work. “Sorrow is a 
fearful ailment,” they say, “and we mothers 
have no right to be ailing now.” Moreover, 
the age at which life begins anew has been 
pushed up to sixty for Anna Ivanovna who 
returned to the mill from which she had 
already been pensioned; to seventy-two for 
Grandmother Alexandria Rychkova who 
leads a children’s group in fuel collection. 

Women were already active in adminis- 
tration—half a million of them serving as 
deputies in local soviets. Now, by the thou- 
sands, they are taking special courses to 
prepare themselves for the headship of 
collective farms, and local soviets. Mikhail 
Kalinin, chaifman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, urged that more positions 
of responsibility be entrusted to eighteen- 
year-old-girls, especially in the villages. 

More remarkable than the numerical in- 
crease of women at work is the productiv- 
ity they are achieving in the face of severe 
food rationing, long working hours, old 
and limited equipment. The women who 
followed Zhaken Mukanova into the Kara- 
ganda coal mines are developing a new and 
greater efficiency. Anastasia Reztsova’s trac- 
tor brigade more than doubled its quota, 
even though the night shift in the blackout 
had to use each previous furrow as guide 
to the next. There is no sentimentality 
about women who fall down on their job; 
they are ousted. “ams 

After putting in long hard days of work, 
Soviet women can be seen in their free 
hours awaiting their turn in the blood- 
donor stations. Most of the life-giving trans- 
fusions come from the veins of women. 
They collect funds for new surgical equip- 
ment and also devote free time to visiting 
wounded men in the hospitals and doing 
little services for them. They fight incen- 
diary bombs, patrol factory yards, study 
military skills. 


Women at the Front 


WoMEN AND EVEN CHILDREN VOLUNTEERED 
for the worker battalions which were quick- 
ly formed when Leningrad, Moscow, Stal- 
ingrad and other cities were in danger. The 

(Continued on page 152) 


Soviet Health Lines Ahead 


Pushed out unceasingly since the Revolution, 


and siege and have moved forward into the future along with the armies of deliverance. 
ge i 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE Rep Army Mep- 
ical Service begin under fire and immedi- 
ately behind the lines. What Soviet scien- 
tists, physicians, surgeons, nurses and lab- 
oratory workers have discovered, organized, 
applied in World War II is bound to 
count for years on end in conserving life 
and health. 

Before World War I, Russians had the 
highest respect for German medicine; since 
the Revolution they have been turning 
more and more to the United States in this 
field, as in industry. “American surgery 
ranks above all,” writes one Soviet expert. 
“The experience of our American col- 
leagues is indispensable to us.” This ad- 
miration has been enhanced by the quality 
of instruments and medical supplies which 
in the last two years have reached them 
steadily through Russian War Relief from 
“the land of technical miracles.” 

Their feeling has been reciprocated on 
this side of the Atlantic. In a recent ad- 
dress, Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon general 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, re- 
marked how our estimates of the Soviet 
Union have had to be altered drastically— 
estimates of its military might and of its 
industrial power to sustain that. But 
neither, he pointed out, would have been 
possible without a high degree of skill and 
development in the medical sciences that 
preserve well-being and treat the ravages 
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across the fields while fighting 1s going on 
and retrieving the wounded on their backs. 

Nearly all these orderlies are young wo- 
men. Field nurses remove the wounded to a 
close-in Battalion Medical Point before they 
are taken on to the Regimental Medical 
Point—within three miles of the scene of 
engagement. There they are given detailed 
medical attention to check hemorrhage, 
counteract shock, inject preventive serum, 
and immobilize injured extremities. Pre- 
ventive work is completed at the Divisional 
Medical Point farther back, but within six 
miles of the advanced fighting lines. 

Except for pressing cases, surgical opera- 
tions are performed at one of two later 
stages. Serious wounds and injuries to the 
nervous system, major injuries to eyes, ears, 
jaws, or limbs are operated upon at special- 
ized field hospitals. “All surgical operations, 
no matter how difficult or complicated,” 
writes Dr. Smirnov, “are feasible under field 
conditions in such a center.” 

Airplane ambulances provide a short cut 
from the primary field units to the spe- 
cialized hospitals and from evacuation 
clearing points to base hospitals. For 
shorter trips in various stages of treatment, 
ordinary ambulances are used (often 
heated, because of frost), and dog sleds and 
propeller sledges are resorted to in winter. 
To complete the picture, hospitals for con- 
tagious diseases are situated at troop con- 


they helped meet the shock of invasion 


centration points and in areas where re- 
serve troops are training at the rear. 


The New Battle of Blood 


Let ME SHARE WITH YOU THE STORY OF 
one emergency case. To get this wounded 
man, a girl medical orderly had crawled 
under bullet fire across the littered field, 
from tree stump to foxhole and on again. 
She reached him, only to realize it would 
do no good to crawl back with him to the 
medical unit. He would be dead of shock 
or loss of blood, or both, before they 
reached it. Dragging, pulling, carrying, 
she maneuvered the inert body into a fox- 
hole. Crouching down, she got out of her 
trench packet a Seltsovsky ampule, with its 
sterilized rubber tube, its needle and filter. 
This was filled with 200 small cc. of blood 
of the so-called zero or “universal” group. 
A few minutes later, the girl orderly 
watched the color creep back into the 
wounded man’s cheeks; then came his even 
breathing and the return of a rhythmic 
pulse. 

Long before the invasion, blood trans- 
fusion was a subject of Russian research 
and had found wide currency in medical 
institutions. Methods for preserving blood 
were evolved more than a decade ago and 
were considerably perfected before War 
broke out. At present, the glucose-citrate 
method, which makes possible protracted | 


of disease and injury. He added that the 
record of those sciences in the Soviet Union, 
“under fire and in disaster attest to the 
fact that the scalpels and the test tubes of 
Pirogov, Mechnikov, and Pavlov are in 
worthy, capable hands.” 


storage, is the chief one employed in the 
Soviet Union through a network of stations — 
which has been extended all along the 
} L 2,000-mile front of the Red Army. The 
since he promoted a tuberculosis cam- amount of blood transfused in a single 
paign for the New York State Charities month can only be measured in tons. 
Aid Association in 1909. 


—By a Kansas born, Seattle bred, trail 
blazer of health moves and measures 


The Trail of Wounded Men 


MucH MoRE THAN THE PRACTICE OF SUR- 
gery is involved. What more? We have 
both Russian and American sources to turn 
to. Thus, Dr. Yefin I. Smirnov, chief of 
the Red Army Medical Administration, re- 
ports: 

“During the first World War stretcher- 
bearers as a rule set out to pick up the 
wounded after heavy action was over, us- 
ually by night. The-result was that many 
died after lying on the field six or eight 
hours without assistance—died not of their 
wounds but of loss of blood or the rapid 
spread of infection... . In the Red Army 
a strict rule has prevailed since the first 
day of the war. The wounded are carried 
off the battlefield immediately, regardless 
of enemy fire. More than 60 percent are 


_ given surgical attention in the front line 
zone.” 


Medical orderlies work singly, crawling 
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This was true in turn of his work as 
director of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
and as commissioner of public charities 
in New York City. As secretary of the 
Milbank Fund, he initiated its impres- 
sive health demonstrations and the same 
concern ran through his countrywide 
work for the WPA in the Thirties. 

His interest in Russia goes back to his 
findings (see text), as co-author of “Red 
Medicine” and his bent for initiative 
played a creative part in organizing the 


Council of American-Soviet Friendship one end of the train and shed their clothes. 
and the Committee for Medical Aid to In the next car they receive towels, soap, 


Resets, precursor of Russian War Re- 
ief. 

Along with Serbian and French deco- 
rations for overseas work, he is one of 
the few laymen to be elected an Asso- 
ciate Fellow of the New York Academy 
of Medicine. _ ' 


Another of the Horsemen 


Tue success or THE Rep Army's ANTI 
epidemic service hangs on its structural or- 
ganization. This service has laboratories 
and departments in all military areas, on 
every front and with every army. Disin-' 
fection companies and contagious disease 
hospitals insure isolation and proper treat- 
ment of patients. : 

Meanwhile, nineteen-car bath and laun- 
dry trains cruise up and down the Russian’ 
front- These were built with funds do- 
nated by the civilians. Soldiers enter at 


and a cluster of twigs. With these, in a 
steam bath in the adjoining car, they beat 
themselves to increase the circulation of the 
blood. Ancient “custom thus becomes a 
handmaiden of science. Still another car 
provides showers. Uniforms and under- 
clothing will have been disinfected, and 
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returned to them laundered, before they re- 
jax in a lounge car. Emerging at the far 
end of the train, they are ready to go to 
the rear on leave without danger of infec- 
ition, or back to the front from which they 
thave had this brief respite. 

“Giving a man who has lived in a 
itrench a hot bath is A-1 medicine and the 
PRussians have cashed in on it,” in the 
yopinion of Col. Eliot C. Cutler, M.D., chief 
consulting surgeon, European Theater of 
‘Operations. Colonel Cutler spent some 
weeks last summer as a member of an of- 
ificial mission through which Allied medi- 
scal officers surveyed the Russian military 
amedical service. He and his colleagues were 
upermitted to see everything they desired. It 
bears on the Red Army measures I have 
ysingled out for mention, that they found 
sSoviet care of the lightly wounded excel- 
ilent—as was shown by a record of 76 per- 
recent restored to service. 


Back of Wartime Performance 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
ia Russian wartime medicine would not 
have been possible except for the solid 
[foundations laid in the last quarter century. 
FFor in planning, and to a large extent in 
aaccomplishment, the Soviet Union long 
psince brought its system of medicine and 
spublic health to first rank—at once more 
rcomprehensive and more unified than that 
nof any other country in the world. 

This is a sweeping generalization, but it 
sis based on comparative surveys in the most 
yadvanced nations, made by an appraiser of 
1 as qualifications—Sir Arthur News- 

holme, M.D., who for many years was 
EPrincipal Medical Officer of Health of Eng- 
‘land and Wales. 

In some of these surveys I had the privi- 

ilege of participating, notably that in Russia 
jjust a decade ago. Ten years is a long 
Htime in the Soviet Union, but I have kept 
sclosely in touch with developments. Even 
‘since the Nazi invasion, a flow of scientific 
papers and reports have reached me from 
\the Commissariat of Public Health at Mos- 
scow and from the Soviet Society of Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Countries. 
In his assessment, Sir Arthur Newsholme 
sdid not say that the Soviet system excels at 
jall points. Its excellence lies in respect to 
)the promotion of positive health (including 
srecreation, physical education, mass health 
seducation); and in the emphasis placed on 
»disease prevention and health protection. 
It excels with respect to facilities for diag- 
jnosis and treatment of disease (including 
‘health centers, special clinics for tubercu- 
\losis and venereal diseases, institutes for the 
/protection of motherhood, infancy, and 
childhood), These and many other indis- 
pensable activities have been extended 
throughout the USSR under the direction 
of the All-Union People’s Commissariat of 
Public Health, which establishes all policies 
and coordinates all health facilities and 
health activities. 48 

No other public health authority in the 
‘world has such great responsibilities and 
such vast powers. , a 


American surgical instruments, sent by Russian War Relief, in use on a Soviet destroyer 


Moreover, the rate of development of 
health facilities in the Soviet Union in the 
past twenty-five years has exceeded that of 
any other country if measured not only by 
increase in budget but by such indices as 
increase in the number of hospital beds, 
medical schools and research institutes, or 
number of doctors and research workers. 

Let me give you the figures: In 1928, 
the health budget of the USSR had grown 
to 660,000,000 rubles; ten years later it was 
9,433,000,000. .. . From 1931 to 1941, the 
number of hospital beds (city and village) 
increased from 142,310 to 661,431; mater- 
nity beds from 6,824 to 141,873. 

In 1913, Tsarist Russia has roughly 20,- 
000 physicians; by 1928 that number had 
more than trebled in Soviet Russia and by 
1941 reached 130,348. Dr. Henry E. Sige- 
rist of Johns Hopkins is authority for the 
statement that the progress was not only 
in quantity but also in quality. And in 
spite of the Nazi invasion, by 1943 the 
number had risen to 168,000—65 percent of 
them women. 

There are 51 medical, 12 dental, and 9 
pharmaceutical schools in the USSR. The 
medical course covers a five-year period 
supplemented by three years in rural prac- 
tice. Practitioners are required every three 
years to pursue postgraduate work which is 
provided free by the government. Overva 
thousand schools now train what is called 
middle medical personnel, including feld- 
shers (medical assistants), midwives, nurses, 
and dentists. : 

Let me add that not only medical train- 
ing, but pharmaceutical, medical, and 
dental industries are under the direct super- 
vision of the People’s Commissariat of 
Health. Patent medicines and fake drugs, 
which in other countries waste millions of 


dollars apart from the harm they often in- 
flict, are inconceivable in the USSR. 


The Right to Health 


THE HEALTH PROGRAM OF THE SOVIET 
Union has developed from the conviction 
that every man, woman and child is entitled 
to health care. In 1936 that right was guar- 
anteed in Chapter X of the new Constitu- 
tion. 


Article 119 provides that “The citizens 
of the USSR have the right to rest and 
leisure . . . insured by . . . the institution of 
annual vacations with full pay for workers 
and employes, and the provision of a wide 
network of sanitoria, rest homes, and clubs 
for the accommodation of the working 
people.” 

Article 120 provides that “Citizens of 
the USSR have the right to maintenance 

. in case of sickness or loss of capacity 
to work,” This right has been made good 
by the extensive development of social in- 


“surance of workers and employes at state 


expense, free medical service, and a wide 
network of health resorts for the use of 
working people. . 

Article 122 provides for “state protection 
of the interests of mother and child, pre-ma- 
ternity and maternity leave with full pay, 
and the provision of a wide network of 
maternity homes, nurseries, kindergartens.” 

That these constitutional guarantees are 
not empty promises, or kept at unimagina- 
tive bureaucratic levels, is borne out by the 
activities carried on throughout the Soviet 
Union not only by the All-Union Commis- 
sariat but also by the corresponding Health 
Commissariats of the constituent Republics. 
Specialized programs and facilities are in the 
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The recent visit of the Church of England to the Russian Orthodox Church, Seated: the Metropolitan 
Alexis of Leningrad, the Archbishop of York and Patriarch Sergius, the Metropolitan Nicolai of Kiev 


Spiritual Resurgence in Soviet Russia 


A force in resisting Nazi invasion, religion has survived the throes of Revolution, 


onslaughts of militant atheism, and the transformation of an entire social order. 


THE ELECTION OF THE PaTRiARCH IN Mos- 
cow early last September, together with the 
later meeting there of the Ecclesiastical 
Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
mark a reversal of the Soviet’s anti-re- 
ligious policy. Even more, they register 
the resurgence of spiritual forces in Russia. 

The importance of these forces had been 
realized by the Soviet government before 
the official reestablishment of the Patriach. 
As the menace of German aggression grew, 
Marshal Stalin sought to revive Russian na- 
tional feeling. He turned to the country’s 
historic past, and discovered in the heroes 
of ancient Russia the great patriotic virtues 
which he wished to offer as a model to the 
Soviet people under the stress of invasion 
and war. 

Peter the Great was of course one of those 
he picked out; Marshal Kutuzoy another, 
who defeated Napoleon on Russian soil; and 
General Suvorov, field marshal of Catherine 
the Great. Butsalong with them Stalin 
cited princes and leaders of the church. 

Among these, hone was greater than 
Alexander Nevsky, who in the thirteenth 
century defended ‘Russia against the Teu- 
tonic Knights—ancestors of some of the 
present day Germans. The drive of these 
heavily armored warriors in the Middle 
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HELEN ISWOLSKY 


—By the author of “Soul of Russia” 
(1943) which like her “Light Before 
Dusk” (1942) was written since coming 
to America from France. Known here 
as a lecturer, her earlier books “Soviet 
Man Now” and “Soviet Women” were 
tinged with prophecies come true. In a 
novel centering on Rasputin, “Blind 
Kings,” she had dipped into history in 
collaboration with Joseph Kassels—who 
has just left France after his work in the 
Underground Movement. 

Miss Iswolsky is the daughter of the 
late Alexander Iswolsky, Russian Minis- 


ter of Foreign Affairs in 1906-10 and 


Ambassador to France during the first 
World War. An Orthodox Russian, she 
became a Catholic in 1923, but of the 
Eastern Rite, and has taken an active 
interest in the problem of union between 
Catholics and Orthodox. ~ 


Ages reminds us of the Blitzkrieg of a mod- 


ern panzer division. They suffered a crush- 
ing defeat at Nevsky’s hands on icebound 
Lake Tchud (Peipus). This marked Rus- 
sian unity at a time when the country, 
still under the Mongol yoke, was threatened 


with dismemberment by her Western 


4 


neighbors, the Teutons and the Swedes. 

Alexander Nevsky was not only a cou 
ageous soldier and an astute statesman; | 
was a great Christian Prince who inscribe 
on his banner the famous motto: “God 
not in strength but in truth.’ When ft 
died, the Metropolitan of Russia declarec 
“The sun of the Russian land hath set 
He was canonized and became one of Ru 
sia’s most honored saints. | 

A hundred years later, Dmitri Donsk 
defeated the Mongols who had held: Russ 
for two centuries—a victory which is one 
the landmarks of her history. Like Ale 
ander, Dmitri was a Christian prince, wk 
had been educated by Alexis, Metropolité 
of Moscow, and was inspired by Sergit 
Founder and Abbot of the Troitsky Mo 
astery of Radonezh, who can be truly call 
Russia’s greatest spiritual builder. Of hi 
more later. | 

The Soviet leaders have revived t 
memory of St. Sergius as well as of Ale 
ander Nevsky and Dmitri Donskoi. TI 
recognition of Russia’s long past, in whi 
national defense. and spiritual resistar 
were so closely. linked, visualizes the chan 
in the Soviet» attitude towards the Chur 
The government put a stop to anti-religic 
propaganda which had deeply and wid 
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wounded the people’s consciousness. The 
activities of the Union of the Godless were 
stopped, its official organ suspended. Re- 
ligious functions were permitted on a larger 
scale; churches were gradually reopened; 
special orders were issued requesting mili- 
itary commanders at the front to respect 
Ithe religious feelings of officers and men. 

When Hitler invaded Russia in June 
11941, the Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow 
yoffered public prayers for victory and from 
the day of the outbreak of the war the 
church has manifested both fervent patri- 
potism and national feeling. 


Evidence from Three Quarters 


JusT A YEAR AGO, THE SOVIET STATE PRESS 
ppublished a book entitled: “The Truth 
‘About Religion in Russia,’ under the aus- 
spices of the Moscow Patriarchate. This 
ipresented a detailed account of Russian re- 
iligious life, as well as appeals for national 
defense by Metropolitan Sergius and by a 
number of bishops and priests. The vol- 
ume described the destructions and _pro- 
fanations inflicted by the Nazis on Russian 
churches. This was the first time since the 
October Revolution of 1917 that a book 
‘devoted to religious problems and religious 
\life was officially published in the Soviet 
(Union. 

For those who had studied developments 
closely it had long been obvious that atheis- 
tic propaganda and attacks on the church 
had failed of their purpose. To this, its 
very leaders have testified. In 1938, Emel- 
yanYaroslavsky, late head of the Union of 
ethe Godless, had published an official re- 
fport stating that militant atheism had not 
ksucceeded in uprooting religion in Russia. 
‘According to the statistics quoted in this 
preport, two thirds of the peasant popula- 
‘tion of Russia and one third of the urban 
population had remained attached to their 
faith. 

Yaroslavsky added that it was of no use 
to close churches, turn them into “anti- 
t religious museums” or expel the clergy from 
jparishes. Religious faith survived in spite 
‘of these measures. The report pointed to 
tthe so-called “roaming priests” who went 
ffrom village to village where churches had 
been closed and desecrated. These priests 
celebrated Holy Communion, prayed for 
those who had died, performed religious 
marriages, and baptized children. 

- Antireligiosnik, an official organ of the 
Godless Union, which was published up to 
s the war, had brought out many details con- 


itruly say that, during the years of persecu- 
‘tion, the Russian Church, like the founders 
of the Church in Rome, found refuge in 
the catacombs. This underground  re- 
ligious life did not merely respond to the 
lbeliefs and the aspirations of a minority. 
As events have proved, it was a national 


/and spiritual treasury of immense dynamic 
promulgated in 1936, assured freedom of 
ie could be performed. But while this 


lear 
ticle specifically provided for “freedom 


Article 123 of the Soviet 
,worship. ‘That meant that religious serv- 
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p cerning secret religious activities. One may © 


Constitution, | 


of anti-religious propaganda,” it did not 
mention freedom of religious teaching. Thus 
there was no warrant that religion could 
be taught publicly in the Soviet Union. 


How Real Is Religious Liberty Now? 


THE FUNDAMENTAL LAW HAS NOT BEEN 
amended by the reestablishment of the 
Patriarchate. However, certain measures 
have been applied which facilitate the 
training of priests. A theological institute 
is to be established in Moscow. Other ec- 
clesiastical schools pitebably will be opened. 
An official journal of the Orthodox Church 
and Moscow Patriarchy is circulated. All 
this points to further concessions to the 
Church. 

If the evolution continues, we may hope 
that Soviet Russia will establish complete 
religious freedom as it exists in America 
and England. 

Meanwhile, though Church and _ State 
remain strictly separate, it is obvious that 
the long struggle between religion and 
communism has subsided. It will be re- 


membered that militant Bolshevism, such as 
Lenin preached, aimed at the complete de- 


It that cause 
at first to prosper, this was due to the 
that the Church hierarchy in Russia had 
suffered a spiritual decline toward the end 
of the nineteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth. It had lost all inde- 
pendence. Entirely subservient to the State, 
it had identified itself with the darkest re- 
actionary forces. Such was particularly true 
in the reign of Tsar Alexander III, when 
Pobedonostsev, Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, personified the most retrograde 
doctrines and extreme trends. These tend- 
encies prevailed after his death. Anti- 
Semitism was closely linked with a per- 
verted form of State-orthodoxy. Russian 
liberal circles turned away from the hier- 
archy and their antagonism deepened dur- 
ing the first World War when, on the eve 
of the Revolution, the neurotic charlatan, 
Rasputin, ruled supreme in the Tsar’s pal- 
ace. 

In seizing power, it was easy for the Bol- 
sheviks to launch an attack against such 
corruption and impotence; but their leaders 
were unaware of two essential facts: 


Struction of religion. seemed 


fact 
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1. That while high church dignitaries 
manifestly represented political reaction and 
spiritual decline, the clergy as such was 
democratic, closely linked to the people, 
the majority of them true to their vocation. 

2. That vast masses of Russians no less 
than the clergy were deeply attached to 
their faith, After 1917, they resisted with 
extraordinary tenacity the onslaughts of the 
godless militants through three long periods 
of persecution. 

Gradual recognition of these spiritual 
forces led finally to the reestablishment of 
the Patriarchate at an hour of national 
crisis—symbol, at once, of Russian spiritual 
forces placed at the service of the country 
in facing a deadly enemy; and symbol of 
national unity sanctified and blessed by the 
Church. 

History is repeating itself as it did in the 
seventeenth century. Then, two great Mos- 
cow prelates caught up the torch held 
high in their time by Alexander and 
Dmitry. One was Patriarch Germogem, 
who rallied the Russian people when Polish 
armies besieged Moscow. Captured by 
the enemy, he was imprisoned and died of 
starvation. Elected to succeed him, Patri- 
arch Philaret took over his patriotic mission 
and was largely responsible for the consoli- 
dation of the Russian state. Philaret was the 
father of Michael Romanov, founder of a 
dynasty which was to rule for three hun- 
dred years. When Michael was crowned 
Tsar of Russia in 1613, his enthronement 
marked the revival of Russian unity after 
a long period of intestine and foreign wars. 


Things of the Spirit 


So MUCH FOR HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL 
aspects of the Orthodox Church. What of 
its spiritual trends? 

All those who have studied Russian litera- 
ture, must have been impressed by the re- 
ligious themes which constantly spring up 
in great novels and essays. Both Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky found their inspiration in 
the religious spirit of the Russian people. 
In “The Brothers Karamazov,” Dostoev- 
sky painted an immortal picture of Russian 
‘monastic life, and of the Russian mysticism 
of the Startzy, saintly hermits who are the 
teachers of piety. Tolstoy, on the other 
hand, revolted against the official Orthodox 
Church and sought to establish his personal 
interpretation of the Gospels and of Chris- 
tian ethics. He remains, however, extreme- 
ly typical of Russian spirituality, insofar 

as he gave expression to certain funda- 
~ mental traits of Russian religious conscious- 
ness. 


Adopting the Chris- 
brought to them by 
the Russian Church for many 


of the tenth century. 

ie tian faith as it ke. 
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bishops. Saints Cyril 


d the scriptures and 
ed to the 


The Russians were evangelized at the end | 


11 under the jurisdiction of the 


omposed both Slavonic _ founded new commu i hese b 


So it is that among the first Russians 
canonized, the most characteristic were two 
young Christian Princes who died martyrs 
deaths. Boris and Gleb, sons of the ruling 
Prince of Kiev, were murdered by their 
elder brother Yaropolk. They forbade 
their men-at-arms to defend them, prefer- 
ring death to civil war. The principle of 
“non-resistance to evil,” later taught by 
Tolstoy, was thus practiced in tenth century 
Russia. 

An eleventh century Russian saint was 
Theodosius who, the child of a wealthy 
widow, resolved to embrace poverty. He 
wore “patched clothes,” as the chronicler 


‘tells us, and worked in the fields with the 


serfs. Later as a monk and Abbot of the 
Petchersky Monastery in Kiev, he con- 
tinued this rule of poverty joining a life of 
prayer with work as the carpenter, farmer, 
and baker of his community. 

In much the same way in the nineteenth 
century, Russian intelligentsia were stimu- 
lated to “go to the people.” St. Theodosius’ 
ideals had modern counterpart in Tolstoy’s 
teachings of voluntary poverty, manual 
labor, the simple life. This is what the 
historian and theologian, George Fedotov 
describes as the “kenotic spirit” of Russian 
Orthodoxy, meaning, according to the Greek 
version of the Gospels to “empty oneself,” 
or “strip oneself’—in the name of Christ— 
and to assume the labors and sufferings of 
the poor. 


The Pioneering Monks 


Lixe Sr. TuHeopostus, St. SERGIUs HAD 
taught poverty and given an example to 
his brethren. It was he who in the four- 
teenth century roused Russian resistance 
against the Mongols and inspired Prince 
Dmitri Donskoi to fight them. His fol- 
lowers, known as “seekers of silence,” were 
in a sense the first Russian pioneers. Their 
small community in the woods of Radonezh 
soon became an important religious and 
cultural center. A learned man, himself 


well-versed in Greek theology and in the 


teachings of the Eastern Church Fathers, 

he believed that in clearing forest and 

swamp, in plowing, mowing, building 

rough cabins and their rustic church, in 

struggling against blizzards and _ wild 

beasts, lay ways to perfection as surely as_ 
through prayer and contemplation. 

Sergius founded a generation of monks 
who were in truth to become frontiersmen. 
They conquered the-wilderness at the price 
of great hardships and struggles, and car- 
ried with them ideals of Christian order 
and enlightenment. — , us 

The Radonezh community prospered, at- 
tracting crowds of pilgrims, so that it was 
no longer a hermitage sufficiently isolated — 
to suit these austere monks. After their — 
abbot’s death a number of them moved far- 
ther north to unexplored forests where 


‘tend to preserve their characteristic t 


bodies—seeking to free thems 


they 
ame in 


founded, like those of Balaam and Petcha-. 
neg in Finland and the famous Abbey of 
Solovetsk, on an island in the White Sea, 
with the most beautiful of Russian medieval 
frescoes in its cathedral. Centuries later 
this was to become a dreaded prison of the 
OGPU where members of the clergy were 
detained in the years of anti-religious per- 
secution. 


Old Believers and Others 


THE PIONEERING SPIRIT MANIFESTED ITSELF 
in other Russian religious groups. Thus 
in the seventeenth century a schism tore 
the Russian Church and the so-called “Old 
Believers” revolted against the Patriarch. 
Ruthlessly persecuted, these dissidents fled 
in great numbers to Siberia. There they 
founded rural communities inspired by a 
collective spirit. So to say, they were the 
first Russian socialists as well as early non- 
conformists. 

Even when allowed in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries freely to profess 
their faith, Old Believers retained the orig- 
inal traits of their forbears. Sturdy, ener- 
getic, well-disciplined, they abstained from 
alcoholic drinks and tobacco, and were 
known for their staunch and unwavering 
faith. Leaving their Siberian communities, 
some of the most enterprising of them re- 
turned to European Russia and founded 
merchant families in Moscow which by the 
time of the Revolution had become patrons 
of the arts and sciences, promoters of music 
and the theater. a 

The Old Believers were not alone in 
striking out for the wilderness. So did 
other sects, some of them linked to western 
European Protestantism—such as Stundists, 
Evangelists, Baptists—others of purely Rus- 
sian origin, as Dukhobors and Molokans, 
who awakened Tolstoy’s deep interest. 

Such sectarians were subject to drastic 
measures by the Tsarist authorities, and 
even when these were suspended they were 
regarded with disapproval. They aban- 
doned Central Russia, where their right to 
worship had been restricted or barred, an 
sought areas where they might lead the 
pious, austere life which was part of their 
faith. The Dukhobors, it will be remem. 
beréd, migrated to the United States and | 
Canada where they formed large com 
munities. A few groups of Old Believer 
also settled here. © . 

In the New World as 


in the Old, t 


They might be called Russian Puritans 
they swung over much further in thé 
conformity than most Western : 


to find a social just 
rms. ~ 


Poster, Courtesy Russian ‘War Relief 
Alexander Nevsky, warrior saint, victor over the Teutons 
in 1242, symbolizes the patriotic virtues to Russia today 


enked with the state and enhanced with 
Ill the splendor and majesty of the Byzan- 
ne liturgy, the kenotic spirit was not lost 
baroughout the ages. In the sixteenth cen- 
iry, at a time when the Russian Church 
had become powerful and wealthy there ap- 
eared a man who once more taught 
renotic Christianity and holy poverty. This 
was Nilus of Sorsk, abbot of a religious 
bommunity in the Volga region. He and 
is followers called themselves “noncovet- 
rs.’ In the nineteenth century came St. 
reraphim of Saroyv, who lived as a hermit 
nd resembled St. Francis of Assisi. 


The Mir 
To Go BACK BEFORE CHURCH HISTORY WAS 
vritten, much less the Communist Mani- 
sto, there existed in Russia a peculiar form 
f rural community known as the Mir. 


“his was founded on the principle that the 
arth belongs to God, that man is entitled 


ks fruit—but not to own it. In other 
vords, the land belonged to “no one” and 
be “everyone.” Fields, pastures, woods 
vere divided among the members of the 
yommunity and their families according to 
the Mir code. An old Russian proverb 
heclares that the peasant could possess the 
nd which he had plowed with his own 
inds, the forest which he had cleared with 
is axe, the fields which he had mowed 
ith his scythe. This is the Mir concep- 
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o make use of it, to cultivate it, to enjoy 


tion of acquisition based on personal labor, 
the essence of primitive Russian socialism. 

Thus the Mir evolved an ideology of its 
own, teaching solidarity and mutual re- 
sponsibility. In case of fire or drought, 
the entire community took upon itself the 
relief of those who suffered. All the mem- 
bers of the Mir cooperated in the harvest. 

It has often been said that the Russian 
people know nothing of democracy. That 
is a misconception. The Mir has always 
known a form of democratic life as authen- 
tic as the town meeting of New England. 
There are old Russian expressions which 


might be translated as follows: “It has been 


done by the whole Mir,” or “It has been 
decided by the whole Mir.” Its discus- 
sions did not follow a definite pattern nor 
were they ruled by fixed regulations; they 
were a spontaneous manifestation of a pub- 
lic spirit expressing itself in self-government. 

And these peculiar Russian village meet- 
ings had something else in common with 
the community assemblies of the New 
Englanders, inasmuch as they were based 


-on a deeply ingrained Christian tradition. 


For the Mir is a profoundly ethical phe- 
nomenon. Its very solidarity is something 
which holds in check egotism, cupidity, 
ruthlessness. It stands up for the poor 


against the wealthy; for the weak against | 


the strong. It is always in favor of a good 
neighbor attitude. Inasmuch as genera- 
tions of the Russian intelligentsia sought 
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Repin’s drawing of Leo Tolstoy, whose interpretation of Christianity 
typifies the pacifism and spirituality of Russian religious thought 


inspiration in conceptions of social justice 
they found among the people, we may say 
that the entire Russian movement of 
emancipation, which antedated the Revolu- 
tion of 1917, had roots in this primitive 
charter of Christian socialism. 


CoMING CLOSER TO THE PRESENT, IS IT TOO 
much to say that Russian resistance to Nazi 
invasion—with its tremendous sacrifices on 
every hand, with the deep solidarity which 
it has manifested—sprang also from this 
old Russian source? 

Truly the “Whole Mir” is fighting Hit- 
ler today in the immense army of peasants 
and workers, the guerrilla fighters, soldiers, 
civilians, young men and old men, women 
and children. Moved by one spirit of ab- 
negation, they stopped the Blitzkrieg and 
shattered myths of Hitler’s invincibility. 

The terrible devastations suffered by 
Russia, the tragic retreats, the scorched 
earth policy, the bombed cities, and the 
intense suffering of the people—all this 
has not been able to break their spirit of 
resistance. This very “stripping” is some- 
thing which the Russian soul accepts not 
only as purification but as stimulant. 

Such resistance would perhaps have been 
impossible had not so many people through- 
out all Russian history practiced service to 
all, had they not been searchers for truth 
to be acquired at the price of austerities, 
struggles, and sufferings. 


Courtesy Lieut. J. D. Stamm, U.S.N.R., and Russian War Relief 
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IV. USA—USSR 


Our Ally —Soviet Russia 


The rise of nationalism and the arduous stages by which—in spite of frantic Nazi 


efforts to whet suspicion—Russia has won full acceptance as a great power. 


THE BATTLE .FOR STALINGRAD WAS THE 
culminating and decisive struggle of the 
Russo-German War, comparable to Gettys- 
burg. or, in more recent times, to the Battle 
of Verdun in the first World War. 
| Field Marshal ‘von Ludendorff, Ger- 
many’s greatest commander in World War 
I, believed that insistence upon the con- 
quest of Verdun, which Germany never 
achieved, was a prime factor in Germany’s 
loss of the war. The same might be said 
about Stalingrad, where the profits of vic- 
tory were obvious, but where a similar in- 
sistence robbed the Germans of other ob- 
jectives more easy to be gained, as for 
instance Baku and its oil, and finally in- 
volved them in a great disaster. 

Stalingrad became a symbol of victory 
or defeat—key to the Volga, Stalin’s city, 
Russia’s Verdun. It has been suggested that 
Japan had promised to attack Soviet Siberia 
if and when the Battle of Stalingrad should 
be won by the Nazi arms. Another theory 
is that Hitler, too conscious of symbolic 
values, overruled his generals and forced 
them to go on fighting when prudence 
dictated retreat. This view may be correct, 
because Hitler boldly declared, “My army 
is in Stalingrad and will never leave it.” 

His. words for once were true. As the 
Russian counterattack developed, the Ger- 
-man forces, perhaps a quarter of a million 
strong, were encircled and their westward 
retreat cut off. For the first time since 
Jena, more than a hundred and thirty years 
before, a German field marshal, von Paulus, 
surrendered on the battlefield, with what 
was left of his army, gaunt, half-frozen and 
starving—a symbolic battle indeed, a turn- 

ing point of war. 


The Issue of the Second Front 


-Tuis TITANIC AND PERHAPS DECISIVE 
struggle had violent political repercussions. 
With their backs to the wall, the Russians 
‘appealed loudly to the rest of Hitler's 
enemies, in whose ranks the United States 


eens 


was now enrolled, for a great action to ° 


divert some of Germany’s strength. Anglo- 
American leaders had indeed promised such 
a diversion, a “Second Front,” as it was 
called, as early as June, 1942; but their 


ee 


efforts were still confined to fighting in 
- North Africa, where only a small number 
~ of German divisions were engaged, and to 
air attacks upon Germany itself, increasing 
steadily in severity but_hardly to be de- 
scribed as a second front. True, American 


and Australian forces in the Pacific under- 


| 


took somewhat hazardous diversions | at 
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Guadalcanal in the Solomon Islands and in 
New Guinea, which, may have aided the 
USSR indirectly by preventing Japan at a 
most critical moment from opening its 
second front against the Soviet provinces of 
Siberia. This, however, is only conjecture, 
and the mass of the Russian people, if not 
its leaders, undoubtedly felt that they were 
bearing most of the brunt of the war. 

The visit of Winston Churchill to Mos- 
cow in the late summer of 1942 did not 
fully assuage Russian anxiety that they were 
being left to fight alone. The British Prime 
Minister and Marshal Stalin had difficulty 
in reconciling the amount of Anglo-Ameri- 
can material aid to Russia—tanks, planes, 
guns, explosives, and other military supplies 
—loaded upon convoys sent to the Russian 
ports of Murmansk and Archangel, with 
the amounts which the Russians actually 
received. The quantity of such supplies re- 
ceived in Russia in the critical summer of 
1942, when the U-boat danger was at its 
greatest in the North Atlantic, and Anglo- 
American flotillas were further subjected to 
the most savage of air attacks from bases 
in North Finland during the twenty-four 
hours of daylight in the northern latitudes, 
was often less than half of what had been 
loaded and sent. 

It was unquestionably an awkward mo- 
ment in relations between the USSR and 
the two great powers of the West, but it 
had no dire effects and the misunderstand- 
ing, if any, was mitigated by the victory of 
Stalingrad, by the Anglo-American con- 
quest of North Africa, and by the great 
improvement in shipment of supplies to 
Russia, not only across the Atlantic where 
the U-boats were progressively overcome, 
but through Persia by a successful develop- 
ment of road and rail transport from the 
Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea. From the 
autumn of 1942 onwards; at least four 
fifths of foreign supplies for Russia reached 
their destination intact. 

Once more, in the summer of 1943, the 
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—By the dean of Moscow correspondents 
whose book “I Write As I Please” in 
1935 gave intimate glimpses of his long 
time assignment for The New York 
Times. Author of “One Life—One 
Kopeck,” of “The Kremlin and the Peo- 
ple.” From his California background, 


will come a new book, “USSR: The 


Story of Soviet Russia,” from the con- 
cluding chapters of which this trenchant 
article is drawn. . 
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Germans attempted an offensive; but it 
never looked dangerous and was speedily 
checked. This time the Russian _riposte 
was immediate and effective. All along the 
front Soviet troops swept forward, taking 
one strong point after another. They re- 
captured Kharkov and pressed on across the 
Donets basin to the Dnieper, where the 
Nazis declared they would make a stand. 


The Goebbel’s “Line” 


Nazi PROPAGANDA WORKED OVERTIME 
through its channels in Sweden, Switzer- 
Jand, and Spain to convince American and 
British opinion that the Russians could go 
no farther, or that they did not wish to 
press home their attacks and might even 
be on the verge of concluding a separate 
peace. Quite accidentally, color was lent 


to these rumors by a renewal in the Soviet 


press of agitation for the “Second Front.” 
Goebbels redoubled his efforts, and the 
cables from Stockholm.and Berne hummed 
with reports “from reliable sources” that 
Russia would make peace with Germany 
unless there was an immediate Anglo- 
American invasion of northwestern Europe. 
Meanwhile the Anglo-American armies 
conquered Sicily and then invaded the 
Italian mainland, simultaneously | subject- 
ing the industrial cities of Germany to a 
day-and-night bombardment whose violence 
and volume far surpassed the air blitz 
against England in the winter of 1940-41. 
The destruction of Hamburg in particular 
and of metallurgic centers in the Ruhr Val- 
ley was terrific, and the Germans were 
forced to weaken their Russian front by the 
withdrawal of aircraft and anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery to meet the growing menace from 
the sky. The walls of Fortress Europe still 
were strong, but the fortress lacked a roof. 
At this time, too, the Russians began to — 
note that although the number of German 
divisions on their front—210, they esti- 
mated, two thirds of the whole German 
Army—had not been lowered by Allied at- 
tacks in the West, the numerical strength 
of these divisions was diminishing. In 
other words, the same phenomenon was ap- 
parent as had occurred in the final phase 
of World War I. German divisional 
strength, originally 14,000 to 15,000 men, 
had dropped to 9,000 or 10,000, although 
for convenience of manipulation and man- 
euver the divisional staff and framework re- 
mained intact. This was most important, 
because the Russians had been strenuously 
pleading for Allied action to withdraw at 
least fifty divisions, out of 210, from Ger- 


many’s Eastern armies. A reduction in 
German divisional strength of one third 
would have an even greater effect as far as 
the total forces on the Eastern Front were 
concerned. 


Nazi Efforts to Make Bad Blood 


THERE WAS, TOO, A STARTLING DIFFERENCE 
in the nature of Russia’s new demands for 
a second front in the West. During the 
Battle of Stalingrad it was almost a cry of 
despair, “Aid us or we perish”; but now 
the Russians were saying, “If you others 
will strike a blow, if you will dare to take 
a chance, however risky it seems, we may 
win the war right quick, and thus save 
countless lives.” No longer a diversion, but 
a final drive to victory, was the burden of 
Russia’s song. And as if to confound the 
enemy mischiefmakers who were staking 
everything upon their sole remaining card, 
the hope of causing bad blood between their 
three major opponents—the United States, 
Britain.and Russia—the Red Army sudden- 
ly leaped the Dnieper barrier and streamed 
westward across the flatlands of the south- 
ern Ukraine. 

They paid no heed to Nazi suggestions 
from Sweden and Switzerland that the 
Anglo-Americans deliberately stood aloof to 
watch Russ and Teuton bleed each other to 
death. Curiously enough, the counterpart 
of such reports, in the form that the USSR 
might still make a separate peace when its 
territory was cleared of invaders, or alter- 
natively, would rush on to Bolshevize all of 
Europe, found some credence in the United 
States. As did another story, that the 
USSR for its part would never make war 
with Japan but watch with folded hands 
while Japan and the United States bled each 
other to death. 

The Red Army had its answer to Nazi 
propagandists. It had seen its Russian dead 
in the reconquered areas, and seen, too, 
how they had died. Great trenches and 
ravines filled with bodies of men and wom- 
en whose mouths were choked with earth 
to show they were buried alive. Mass graves 
where bodies of wounded soldiers were 
heaped pell-mell, charred beyond recogni- 
tion, to show they were burned to death; 
and cruellest of all, the crowded corpses of 
children, slain by machine-gun bullets. 

_ These the Red Army saw as it advanced, 
and heard shocking tales of maddened and 
mutilated survivors. Would they make 
peace with the Nazis who had done such 
things to their folk? -Not Stalin nor any 
dictator, not one who rose from the dead, 
could have held the Russians back, after 
what they had Re or check their thirst 
for vengeance, their. resolve to pay blood 
Ptihlscdc ake vo 

As the Anglo-American forces forged 
_ doggedly northward through the Italian 

mountains and rained bombs on the Ger- 


man cities, Nazi eo grew more 
mpts 


frantic in its attempts..to capitalize every 

possible source of conflict in the United 

_ Nations camp. The Russians paid little at- 

tention to this subversive nonsense, but it 

, _ found some echo in the United States, 

where many people were still distrustful 
ae. I 
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of Soviet intentions and bewildered by So- 
viet policy. They did not understand, for 
example, that the USSR had bitter memo- 
ries of Munich and was determined to be 
treated henceforth and forever as a great 
power, on full terms of equality with the 
United States and Britain. The Russians 
made little secret of their resentment that 
the two Western powers took upon them- 
selves the task of settling affairs in North 
Africa, Sicily, and North Italy without con- 
sulting Russia, and that the British Foreign 
Office and American State Department went 


so far as to prevent the visit of a Soviet rep- 
resentative to North Africa, by an ancient 
process known as “passing the buck.” The 
Russians indicated plainly that they were 
not pleased by these maneuvers and meant 
their voice to be heard in the present and 
future settlement of Africa and Italy, of the 
Balkans and later of France and all Europe. 


The Moscow Meeting 


ONCE MORE, “RELIABLE SOURCES” IN~ 
Berne and Stockholm worked overtime to 
foment discord and foster misunderstand- 
ing, but in the second half of October there 
was held a meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, Great Britain, and the 
USSR. Significantly, the conference met in 
Moscow, and in addition to their daily 
meetings with Molotov, Soviet Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs, the American Secretary 
of State, Cordell Hull, and the British For- 
eign Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, had long 
private conversations with Stalin, who fol- 


lowed proceedings most attentively through- ~the status of outlaw nation—“Red enemi 


out. The conference concluded with:a joint 
statement that the three powers concerned 


_ would fight the war to a finish together and 
would do their best to cooperate in fram- | 
_ing the peace and in postwar reconstruction. 


This must have sounded a death knell to 
Nazi hopes of disunion, 


operation established at Moscow, and set, — 


On the day before the conference opened, — 
Izvestia, the official mouthpiece of the So- 
viet government, published an illuminating 
editorial whose optimistic tone contrasted 
with the guarded and hope-for-the-best atti- 
tude of American and British sentiment. 
The writer significantly based his expecta- 
tions that the conference would be a suc- 
cess on the fact that the USSR had now 
been admitted on equal terms to Anglo- 
American politico-military commissions in 
North Africa and Italy, and that Marshal 
Stalin as well as President Roosevelt and 
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The Bolsheviks Come into Power—a sketch of Lenin and Stalin with the Red Guards in the 
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+ 
Prime Minister Churchill had signed the 
joint declaration approving Italy’s entry into 
the war on the side of the United Nations. 
In short, Russia’s principal demand, for ful] 
parity with the USA and Great Britain, had 
already been granted. 
Unquestionably this was a diplomatic 
victory for the USSR, but in return for it 
the Russians pledged themselves to a degree _ 
of collaboration, present and future, mili- 
tary and political, which had hitherto been 
lacking. The thread of Russian admission 
to full equality runs through the whole 
communique issued simultaneously in Mos- 
cow, Washington, and London. 
The subsequent meeting of President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and © 
Marshal Stalin at Teheran confirmed and — 
reiterated the principles of equality and co- 


<I 
one might almost say, a seal upon the pro- — 
gress and evolution of the USSR from 1917 — 
to 1943. A long and arduous stage from “| 


of God and man”—to Russia’s new position 
as one of the three great powers in a world 
whose purpose henceforth would be unity 
and friendship instead of rivalry and war. _ 
In a bare quartercentury the Us 
accomplished ages of growth. The 
ignorant and backward of all white 


eae 


has moved into the forefront of social, eco- 
nomic, and political consciousness. Its ob- 
solete agricultural system has been modern- 
ized and mechanized; its small and artifi- 
cial industry has become gigantic and self- 
supporting; its illiterate masses have been 
educated and disciplined to appreciate and 
enjoy the benefits of collective effort. 


The Swing to the Left 


AMERICANS, AND THE WESTERN WORLD IN 
general, have misunderstood or ignored the 
true course of Soviet history. We have 
failed to realize that the Bolshevik Revolu- 


tion, that Bolshevism itself, was not fixed 
but fluid, not a state but a process. We 
saw the initial acts of the Soviet govern- 
ment, its peace with Germany which re- 
leased a million German troops to break 
the Western Front in March, 1918, and al- 
most lose us the war, and its attacks upon 
three fundamental principles which under- 
lie our civilization, Home and the Family, 
Religion and the Church, Money and the 
Rights of Property. 

Inevitably and naturally we opposed the 
Bolsheviks on these counts, and were fur- 
ther outraged by their impudent pretension 
to make us follow their line. Without ques- 
‘tioning Bolshevik sincerity, it was absurd 
and pretentious for them to think that the 

Western world, which had won self-govern- 


“struggle, should accept the newfangled 
dogmas of a handful of fanatics whose na- 
tion was less than a hundred years from 
semi-slavery and had never known self-gov- 
ernment in any form. Shes 
When once the Bolshevik Revolution 
broke the ancient ice-dam, when it shat- 
‘tered the iron band around the Russian 
tree, it was only natural that the Bolshe- 
-viks who had broken dam and band should 
wish to share their victory and spread their 
rolutionary doctrine across the whole 


ment and freedom by a thousand years of 


world. Great as Lenin was, he confused 
the restrictions upon Russian growth and 
the political slavery of the Russian masses 
with the apparent subservience of Western 
democratic nations to a land owning and 
financial oligarchy. He did not realize that 
the Western peoples had curbed the pow- 
ers of kings and oligarchs, landed or finan- 
cial barons, and that in the final instance 
the vote of the people—the “government of 
the people, by the people, for the people” — 
was real and imperishable. 

But we, too, failed®to understand that So- 
vietism, Bolshevism—call it what you will— 
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National Traditions—a war poster showing the inspiration of the Christian Prince, Alexander 
Nevsky (page 112), Tsarist General Suvorov, and revolutionary hero Chapayev (page 129) 


was impermanent and subject to change. 
Slowly and gradually Lenin and his follow- 
ers came to see that the three great funda- 
mentals—Home and the Family, Religion 
and the Church, Money and Property— 
were not the obscure creations of some capi- 
talist Demon, but the development, through 
hundreds and thousands of years, of human 
habit and practice, of human hope and de- 
sire, of human aspiration, of human need. 
The history of the Soviet Union has been 
a steady swing away from the early ideas 
of extreme or “militant” communism to 
more practical and reasonable methods, and 
inevitable compromise. Stalin was bitterly 
attacked by Leon Trotsky and the “Old 
Bolsheviks” as a backslider from initial 
ideals. But he won and they lost because 
he was practical—and dared to reconcile the 
present possible goal with the ultimate 
hoped-for-goal. He declined to allow the 
growing Russian tree to be bound anew 
by the iron band of Marxist dogma. He 
allowed a free development on Russian 
rather than dogmatic Marxist lines. 


The Wheel Turns 


WHATEVER MAY BE SAID, HISTORY DOES RE- 
peat itself, and the development of the So- 


viet Revolution follows that of the other 


greatest social upheaval of ‘modern times, 


the French Revolution, with as close a pat- 
allel as that between the policy of Stalin in 
1939, who made a deal with Hitler because 
he distrusted his potential allies (Britain 
and France) and wished to gain time, and 
Alexander I, who distrusted his allies (Aus- 
tria and Prussia) and wished to gain time 
to prepare for Napoleon’s attack 

The French Revolution swung away from 
the Church and worshipped the Goddess 
of Reason in the Elysian Fields. The French 
Revolution killed a king, as the Russians 
killed their Tsar. The French broke every- 
thing down to flat equality, and went from 
there to the Empire of Napoleon. 

In Russia, too, the wheel turned. The 
bottom became the top and the top became 
the bottom. But the forces of merit and 
energy released by the Revolution found 
their natural expression in authority and 
strength. 

Unlike the French Republic, the Russians 
had, from 1920 to 1941, no foreign enemies 
to cement their unity and hasten their pro- 
cess of evolution. They fought among 
themselves, and from their conflict was es- 
tablished the power of Stalin, little less 
great—or greater—than that of Napoleon, 
Emperor of the French. 

It was a process of change, so impercep- 
tible as to be scarcely noticed by the rest 
of the world, but no less important and no 
less changeful for that. The old distinc- 
tions of class had vanished, but there came 
new distinctions of rank, a new ruling class 
whose strength was measured by perform- 
ance and success, to take the place of the 
obsolete hereditary rulers. Slowly but sure- 
ly the Bolsheviks abandoned their first wild 
attacks upon the Home, upon the Church, 
and upon wages. They modified their mar- 
riage-divorce laws, they cased pressure 
against the Church, and they introduced 
the principle of “greater reward for greater 
service.” 

Moreover, they put the principle of na- 
tionalism, of national defense against the 
threatened German invasion, above their 
former ideas of international brotherhood 
of workers throughout the world. They be- 
came nationalists instead of internationalists. 


Now a National Struggle 


THE WAR HAS EMPHASIZED A HUNDREDFOLD 
the move towards nationalism in Russia, It 
has done—this national war with Germany 
—for Russia what war did for Revolution- 
ary France in the later years of the eight- 
eenth century. It has established national 
unity and hastened the change from a pro- 
letarian, international, workers-of-the-world- 
unite revolution to that of a national strug- 
gle against a foreign enemy. d 

In France, as in Russia today, this pro- 
cess was accompanied by a whole gamut of 
nationalist phenomena. The French and 
the Soviet Revolution tore epaulettes off of- 
ficers, tried to reduce military ranks to a 
flat equality, called everyone “citoyen” or 
“sovarisch.” They swung the pendulum to 
the “Left,” but the pendulum swung back. 
In Russia today, as in the France of Na- 
poleon, the titles of General and Marshal, 
. (Continued on page 150) 


Postwar Trade-and a Rule of Thumb 


Consider the corner store—or markets since time began. Are strained relations likely 


; s 
where merchants are anxious to clear their shelves, customers ready and eager to buy ¢ 


WHEN THE First Wortp War CULMIN- 
ated for Russia in revolution, diplomatic 
relations with us had ended, means of 
transport were almost non-existent, and the 
purchasing power of the ruble beyond the 
borders of Russia was nil. Yet little by 
little trade between the United States and 
the new Soviet Union began to lift its head. 

A trickle of furs came from Vladivostok, 
sausage casings and rugs found their way 
across Siberia and the Pacific to the United 
States. Hog bristles from Central Asia be- 
gan again to reach the brushes of Amer- 
ican citizens. 

It may be that this efflux of goods was 
attributable to the lack of purchasing power 
of the ruble, and was to pay for what Rus- 
sia needed to buy in America to reconsti- 
tute its own shattered economy. It may 
be that it was attributable to the desire of 
Americans for sausages soundly encased 
and for brushes properly bristled. It is 
more probable that the renascent trade de- 
veloped out of the needs of both the Amer- 
ican and the Russian communities. 

But once this trade was born, it grew. 
There was no consular service between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and 
no favoring commercial treaties; there was 
suspicion in each country of the political, 
economic, and religious ideology of the 
other; yet the purchases of the USSR in the 
United States steadily increased. In the 
twelve months following the establishment 
of the first Five-Year Plan, those purchases 
reached approximately $111,000,000. There 
was a recession from 1930 onward as com- 
modity values throughout the world sought 
lower levels, but buying recommenced as 
commodity values became stabilized, and 
just before 1939, according to figures of our 
Department of Commerce, Soviet Union 
purchases reached a peak of nearly $90,- 
000,000. 

What the Soviets bought was only a 
small percentage of the American export 
trade, but it affected key industries. The 
Russian Five-Year Plan called for Amer- 
ican technical skills, but it also called for 
American tractors,*machine tools, freight 
cars, electric equipment. The purchase of 
these items came at a time when the 
American domestic market for them was 


‘much restricted. In this period Soviet Rus- 


sia took for its own.needs a substantial per- 
centage of the output of our machine tool 


industry. Russian buying was thus an im- 
portant factor in preventing the workers in 


that industry from seeking other employ- 
ment and from losing their old skills. 


Looking back, we can all of us conceive to 
what extent a noticeable drop then in the 
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output of the American machine tool in- 
dustry would have meant later when Hit- 
ler invaded Poland and threatened the civi- 
lization not only of Western Europe but of 
the world. 


A Tale Told Twice 


SucH A SUMMARY OF WHAT HAPPENED TO 
Russian-American trade after the first 
World War will suggest what we may ex- 
pect at the end of this second World War. 
There are many parallels between the situ- 
ation created by the German Imperial 
armies in Russia in 1917 and the situation 
which Nazi invaders are leaving behind 
them today. Then, as now, food produc- 
ing areas had been ravaged, means of trans- 
portation destroyed. Then, as now, the 
Russian people had to be rehoused and fed. 
The difference is of scale: today the need 
to feed and to rebuild is inconceivably 
greater than it was twenty-six years ago. 

It is estimated that the present German 
invasion has driven a third of the Russian 
people from their houses. Sixty million 
people in the devastated areas are in want 
of food and clothing. Tractors by the 
thousand are needed to plow the fields. 
Seed by the ton is needed to plant them. 
Machinery is required to reequip the fac- 
tories in which tractors and combines can 
be made to plow and harvest the land. 

Rolling stock is wanted for the Russian 
railroads, to replace what the Germans re- 
moved or destroyed. Thousands of tons of 
steel rail are wanted to rebuild the rail- 
roads, and thousands of tons of copper wire 
to restore telephone and telegraph lines. 
Generators must be supplied for the Dnie- 
per Dam and for other power sites. Ma- 
chinery is wanted to reopen the mines 
which the Germans have gutted. Machin- 
ery is required with which to make other 
machinery. 

When American business views such a 
panorama of tremendous need it may ask 
itself how Russia can carry out its vast re- 
construction program. Does it concern the 
United States; and if so, how? America 


—By a member of the New York Bar 
who is, not by chance, a long time mem- 
ber of the Council on Foreign Relations 
and now chairman of the Foreign Policy 
Association. 

His judgment is much sought on every 
hand for, as few Americans, he keeps 
extraordinarily abreast of developments 
in important industrial areas as well as 


in the capital cities of two hemispheres. 


has its own problems. The USA has in- 
creased its airplane productive capacity 
from 5,000 planes to more than 100,000 a 
year. Its steel production has reached 89,- 
000,000 tons as compared to less than 60,- 
000,000. It now produces 2,200,000,000 
pounds of aluminum a year, where formerly 
it produced 300,000,000. Similar compari- 
sons can be made in our production of trac- 
tors, rolling stock and electrical equipment, 
as well as in the other industrial key cate- 
gories where Russia would desire to buy. 
The United States thus is keenly concerned 
with keeping up its markets. Every reces- 
sion in demand for our industrial output 
means unemployment, which means loss of 
purchasing power; this in turn means fur- 
ther restriction in demand, and a further 
drop in employment. 


Credit, the Crucial Factor 


RussIAN NEEDS, LIKE THOSE OF THE OTHER 
devastated or war affected areas, dovetail 
with the American necessity to dispose of 
its huge output, so far in excess of Amer- 
ican peacetime requirements. From the 
American standpoint, the need to maintain 
and increase the market for our goods may 
necessitate the giving of credit where credit 
can be soundly given. This may not be the 
necessity of every seller, of every enterprise, 
but from a national viewpoint it is some- 
thing which American statesmen may de- 
sire to weigh, together with the other fac- 
tors of the postwar problem. 

It would seem from the record of the 
last twenty-five years that the Soviet Union 
will make every effort, and will have the 
capacity, to repay its obligations both in 


gold and in merchandise; but it cannot pay 
in one year or in five, for an almost na- | 


tionwide reconstruction. Its requirements 
are very great and the absorptive capacity 
of the American market will be taxed to 
take the merchandise which our debtors 
will want to send us. The Soviet has one 
advantage over others who may become in- 
debted to the United States. Eventually it 


can dig gold out of the ground and send it — 
to the United States to pay for tractors and 
But when houses are to be 


i 


generators. 
built, factories erected, railroad lines and 


highways restored and extended, fields and 
~orchards brought back into bearing, vast 
natural resources developed it would be dif- 
ficult and unwise to divert large amounts — 
of manpower to the operation of gold 
mines. sy e 


After World War I, the Soviet Union 
was compelled to ship abroad grain in or- 
der to pay for tractors with which to rais 
more grain, but it may be question 


ier!) ra 


swhether the demands ot their own people 
mwill permit such a device again. 

It is certainly unlikely that Russia will 
ihesitate to hasten its reconstruction pro- 


regard as onerous terms, it can probably be 
assumed that the USSR will delay its pro- 
gram, reduce its purchases abroad and 
turn to other areas to meet its needs where 


need to produce and to sell them are as 
closely related as this article indicates, we 
may have one factor in the answer to the 
question as to whether a victorious Rus- 


gram through the use of credit, if such 
seredit can be obtained on normal terms. 
FBut what it borrows must of course be lim- 
tited by what it can pay. If it pays in goods, 
nthey must be non-competitive, and this in 
litself limits the credit and retards the day 
gof payment. If these considerations con- 
strain the imposition of what the Russians 


the list of non-competitive goods is longer 
—with resulting economic and political re- 
percussions. 

The problem is so great and deals with 
so long a future that the alternatives will 
have to be carefully weighed. 

If it is correct to believe that Russian 
requirement of goods, and the American 


sia means strained postwar relations with 
the United States. Strained relations be- 
tween the merchant and his customer are 
not likely where merchants are anxious to 
clear their shelves, and customers ready and 
eager to buy. Russia will want to buy. 
Can America afford to sell, and if so, how 
much? That is the question. 


American Windows on Russia 


We must throw them open as Peter the Great once opened a Russian window on 


Europe. 


Iv sEEMS FAIRLY CERTAIN THAT AMERICA 
will have to live in much closer contact 
swith the nations of the world than ever in 
tthe past. Not only will political and eco- 
rhomic necessity bring this about, but the 
gamazing advances in modern. communica- 
ttion and travel. 

We cannot talk intelligently about the 
«century of the common man without know- 
jing how the common man lives in coun- 
tries other than America. We cannot in all 
«conscience demand the four freedoms for 
eourselves without knowing how the enjoy- 
iment of them here will affect the justifiable 
«demand for them among the other peoples 
«of the globe. The whole future of the peace 
iis closely connected with the ability of our 
j people to become citizens of the world, as 
'well as citizens of America. These things 
‘can come about only by a type of educa- 
| tion that will provide us with sympathetic 
| understanding of the problems and national 
‘aspirations of the nations with which we 
i must live. 

We urgently need such a type of educa- 
| ton with respect to Soviet Russia. The 
. American publichas had, generally speak- 
| ing, two main sources of information on the 
| USSR: the press and formal instruction in 
‘our colleges and universities. The press, of 
: course, has been by far the most important 
in forming public opinion. If we may judge 
from the reactions, opinions, and estimates 
_ of government officials, military experts, the 
press, and the public in general when Rus- 
‘sia entered the war, then we must soberly 
conclude that for a quarter century we have 
been fed much misinformation and many 
half-truths about the Soviet Union. 

Russian officials have not always made it 
easy for Americans to obtain authoritative 
information. Yet the chief blame is ours, 
for we have too often approached them 
with an impregnable kind of suspicion that 
undermined their confidence in our desire 
to tell the truth. Worse than this, we were 
frequently victimized by Nazi propaganda 
against Russia and by the prejudices and 
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hate of Russian emigrés. Newspapers and 
books alike have been slow to convey pro- 
gressive developments in the Soviet regime. 
As a result, some of the absurd social ex- 
periments in the early days of the Revolu- 
tion and far-fetched rumors that grew out 
of them, are still deeply imbedded in the 
mind of the average American as fixed 
Soviet practices. It is discouraging to have 
members of an audience still constantly ask 
questions that clearly indicate that they be- 
lieve that all women are held in common in 
Russia, that a workman must surrender 
half of his wages to the government, that 
priests are killed on sight, and that all Rus- 
sians are ready at any moment to throw 
bombs for world revolution. 


Before the War—and Since: 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
the other general source of information on 
the Soviet Union—formal education in our 
colleges and universities? The answer is, 
very little. Before our entrance into the 
war, the Russian language was taught in 
not more than a dozen colleges and uni- 
versities. About six of these institutions 
offered courses in Russian history and liter- 
ature, which were rarely concerned with 
these subjects after the 1917 Revolution. 
Occasionally, in courses on comparative 
government and economics, some small 
space would be allotted to a discussion of 
Marxian economics and the formation of 
the Soviet State. This is our dismal record 


—By the chairman of the Department 
of Slavic Languages, Cornell University, 
who directed its Intensive Study of Con- 
temporary Russian Civilization, open to 
students from all parts of the country. 
An impressive group of American, Rus- 
sian, and British experts carried forward 
ground-breaking demonstration in 1943 
—-made possible by a grant from the di- 
vision of humanities of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Its repetition in next sum- 
mer’s semester, starting July 3, is assured. 


The only antidote to fears that come from ignorance is education. 


of instruction on a country that one of our 
statesmen recently called “the most domi- 
nant force in the world today.” 

Since our entrance into the war has come 
a new interest in Russia. This, and a prac- 
tical need in the armed forces and govern- 
ment agencies for college graduates with a 
knowledge of the language, has brought 
about a very considerable increase in the 
number of Russian courses, many of which 
are handicapped because of a lack of ade- 
quately trained teachers, a natural conse- 
quence of pre-war disinterest. It must not 
be thought that even now the number of 
Russian language courses in our colleges 
and universities bears any comparison with 
those in French, German, and Spanish. I 
know of only one university where Russian 
may be accepted as one of the prescribed 
languages that undergraduates may elect to 
satisfy the usual college language require- 
ment. 

A wider knowledge of Russian in this 
country will obviously contribute to a bet- 
ter understanding of the Soviet Union, 
since it will enable students to go directly 
to Russian source material. To be sure, such 
material is not easy to obtain here, for our 
Ally’s principal bookshop in America is still 
unable to send Soviet books through the 
mail in the ordinary way without incurring 
the risk of legal action for disseminating 
propaganda. 

This new interest in the language is an 
encouraging sign, but it is only a part of 
the total educational program that is neces- 
sary. We need to know everything of con- 
sequence about the Soviet Union. Two fac- 
tors stand in our way. The first is fear. 
For the plain truth of the matter is that 
we fear the Soviet Union—in a baseless, 
unreasonable way, founded largely on ig- 
norance of the thing we fear. The words 
“communist” and “Red” long ago became 
fixed symbols in the minds of our people 
for something insidious and hostile, some- 
thing reaching out to destroy our way of 
life. When the press connects these words 


with a great Russian victory over the Nazis, 
countless American readers actually dread 
that the Soviets may win the war. Despite 
Soviet sacrifices in the common cause, in 
spite of millions of dead and wounded, we 
hear of American soldiers who still inquire 
if we shall not have to fight Russia next. 
In short, Soviet Russia is still to them an 
outcast nation. The only antidote to this 
fear that comes from ignorance is educa- 
tion. 


Among Our Contemporaries 


GERMAN BOMBS OVER ENGLAND HELPED TO 
convince that country of the wisdom of 
knowing everything possible about its great 
Ally—Soviet Russia. Today the teaching of 
the Russian language in Britain has be- 
come a commonplace, and not only in col- 
leges and universities, but in the public 
schools. Not long ago the English Ministry 
of Education issued a selected bibliography 
of books on Soviet Russia that should be 
read by all students, and with foresight the 
British Foreign Office now strongly en- 
courages a knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage among service applicants. 

In Soviet Russia our music has long been 
listened to, our literature read. There have 
been exhibitions of American books and, in 
sections of the Academy of Science, learned 
papers have dealt with American literature, 
history, and scientific achievements. But 
much more important, English was made 
one of the foreign languages from a choice 
of three that all Soviet high school students 
must learn. 

What has happened during the war? In 
a Soviet pamphlet describing the 1942 liter- 
ature course for millions of students, the 
works of contemporary American authors 
are on the required reading list. In the his- 
tory program, many hours were set aside 
for American history. Let me translate for 
you a few significant sentences: 

“A study of the democratic traditions of 
. the (American) people ought to promote a 

better understanding of those friendly rela- 
tions that exist at the present time between 
the Soviet Union and the USA... . 
(Hitler) has turned the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of Europe into slaves. .. . The Ameri- 
can people, together with the people of 
Great Britain and the USSR, are conduct- 
ing an irreconcilable struggle for the com- 
_ plete and final destruction of Hitlerism. At 
_ this point in the study of history, one ought 
to indicate that the friendship of the(se) 
_ peoples . . . is based on old historic tradi- 


a % es tions.” 


Let us make no mistake. These subjects 
_ on America in the Soviet high schools are 
taught from a Marxist point of view, but 
they are not taught by people hostile or 


in promoting friend- 
tanding, though I 
y a beginning. 


the conventional reluctance to consider con- 
temporary subjects as suitable material. 
Emphasis should be placed upon a knowl- 
edge of the total civilization of foreign 
countries and our relation to them, and 
not merely upon their languages and litera- 
tures. It is true that the study of human 
values in intellectual discipline has com- 
monly been centered in civilization’s ac- 
complishments in the past, but human 
values may be studied with equal validity 
in the accomplishments of the present. 

No doubt, secondary schools will feel the 
impact of this new demand in some meas- 
ure, but it will be in the liberal arts col- 
leges that such training will be most in 
order. And this interest in international 
education will help to infuse into them that 
increment of utility which has been lacking 
in a system that has failed to adjust itself 
fully to modern educational needs. 

With this kind of program in mind, the 
time has come for American higher educa- 
tion to introduce into the regular curricu- 
lum the study of the civilization of Soviet 
Russia, as well as the study of the contem- 
porary civilizations of the other great na- 
tions with which we must live in close 
contact in the future. It is not propaganda, 
either of the right or left, that we want, 


but the truth, whether it be good or bad, 


about the Soviet Union. 


Cornell’s Intensive Study 


IN ITs SUMMER SEMESTER OF 1943, CoRNELL 
University introduced such a program, 
called “An Intensive Study of Contempor- 
ary Russian Civilization.” As the prospectus 
put it, “The war and our future relations 
with Russia have made a thorough knowl- 
edge and understanding of that country an 
essential part of American educational ex- 
perience.” In offering a comprehensive and 
integrated study of the civilization of the 
Soviet Union, the program consisted of five 
full semester courses on Soviet literature, 
history, government, and international rela- 
tions, economic theory and practice, and 
social institutions and life. 

These basic courses were supplemented 
by thirteen weekly workshop seminars on 


‘specialized subjects: the Russian people, 


Soviet education, music, medicine and 
health, jurisprudence, military and naval 
history, scientific achievements, theater and 
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great country and its millions of people. 

Cornell intends to repeat these courses — 
next summer, for its experiment has proved — 
the validity of such training from the point — 
of view both of education and of academic 
organization. Many inquiries from educa- 
tors throughout the country and from Can- 
ada for details on the organization and 
teaching methods involved, attest the de- 
sire to establish similar studies in other 
institutions of higher learning. Clearly, in 
various branches of trade, industry, and 
science a premium will be placed in the 
future on an expert knowledge of Soviet 
Russia. 

It is interesting to observe that the Rus- 
sians themselves, anticipating the signif- 
cance of their relations with America and 
other foreign countries after the war, have 
already set up an Institute for Foreign 
Trade and International Relations in Mos- 
cow to train men and women for these 
endeavors. And England and Sweden re- — 
cently took ‘steps to organize educational 
training for those who will carry on future 
commercial and diplomatic business with 
Soviet Russia. In this respect, Americans 
cannot afford to lag behind. 


An Institute of Slavic Studies 


Ir Is TO BE HOPED, THEN, THAT CORNELL'S 
experiment may encourage other universi- 
ties to undertake similar projects in con- 
temporary civilizations. Once the high 
schools observe that these studies of Soviet 
Russia are in the colleges and universities to 
stay, they will not be loathe to introduce — 
the study of the Russian language, and per- 
haps some elementary knowledge about the 
Soviet Union that would be a corrective to” 
the utter lack of such information now, or — 
the occasional misinformation to be found 
in American high school and college text- 
books. | . o =a 

In turn, widespread educational interest — 
might eventually stimulate the establish-— 
ment of something that is badly needed in — 
this country—an Institute of Slavic Studies, 
similar to the school connected with Lon-— 
don University in England. Such an insti- — 
tute, primarily on the graduate level, could | 
bring together foremost authorities in the — 
field to concentrate on training the expert — 
personnel necessary for teaching positions, — 
for government service, and for various — 
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branches of American industry whose busi- | 
ness with the Soviet Union will expand 


Clearly, we must speed up the p 


positive reflection of our intellectu 
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whole truth 


Stumbling Blocks and Stepping Stones 


What good sense and good will can do in turning into 
good relations the things that hamper understanding. 


“In MELITOPOL,” WROTE THE COLONEL, 
‘“there have been captured and liquidated 
-42 Bolsheviks.” That was on A pril 7, 1918. 

In Los Angeles, a state senator tried to 
prevent the meeting of a writers’ congress. 
He charged, according to the Los Angeles 
Times, that it was communist inspired. 

This was on October 1, 1943. 

These two occurrences, so far apart in 
time and spact, have this in common: they 
both rest on the assumption that being a 
communist, believing in communism or 
even associating with communists, deprives 
one of certain rights, privileges, immunities 
accorded to those members. of the com- 
munity with other associates and beliefs. 

For twenty-five years many an Ameri- 
can has taken this line. Whenever we 
wanted to discredit a proposal, we said it 
was communistic. Then we didn’t have to 
argue about it. When the Japanese invaded 
China, it was to stamp out the communist 
menace. Mussolini not only made the trains 
run on time; he saved Italy from com- 
munism. The Nazis behaved outrageously 
but we overlooked them because Hitler did 
put the communists in their place. Better 
Hitler than the near-communist Blum, they 
said in France. And so we stood aside while 
the Nazis and the fascists helped Franco 
and his mercenaries save Spain from com- 
munism. In that way, too, we were going 
to keep the war from spreading! 

For twenty-five years we have been act- 
ing on the assumption that communism 
was intolerable outside of Russia and a fail- 
ure inside. Now things have happened 
which force us to decide whether we are 
going to try to keep on with this assump- 
tion. There may be some doubt as to 
whether communists inspired the Los An- 
geles writers’ congress, but there is no doubt 
that they have inspired some other things— 
Stalingrad, for instance. 
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_ The columnist Samuel Grafton has said 
that we have to decide whether we intend 

‘to live in the same world with Russia after 
the war. More than that is involved. 

| I. We Must DECIDE WHETHER WE SHALL 
_ not only accept Soviet Russia as an equal of 
_ the United States and the British Common- 
wealth and Empire, but whether we shall 
tolerate communism as a legitimate political 
doctrine which one may hold without jeop- 
ardizing rights as a citizen; whether we are 


ations to governments and institutions of 
ir own choosing as including the right to 
hoose a communist government and com- 
st institutions. Our reluctance to de- 
these questions affirmatively is, I be- 


Well, what are we going to do about it? _ 


repared to interpret the right of liberated 
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lieve, the biggest’ stumbling block to good 
relations and a serious danger to a stable 
peace. (Let me say that to tolerate com- 
munism is not the same as saying that com- 
munist institutions are superior to all 
others.) 


II. THE sECOND BIG STUMBLING BLOCK TO 
good relations is Russia’s territorial claims 
and her interest in regimes that are set up 
in the countries lying in what the Russians 
call their zone of security—that is, in the 
Balkans, Eastern Europe, the Middle East. 
Are we going to deny the Soviet claim that 
the peoples of some of the border states 
voted to join the USSR? Are the Anglo- 
Americans and the Russians both going to 
try to build up blocs of buffer states to 
protect them from each other? All this, of 
course, is tied up with the number one 
problem of equality and legitimacy. 


II]. So 1s NUMBER THREE STUMBLING 
block. Our habit has been to think of 
Europe as the place where the toughest 
problems grow. That used to be true. But 
now that Asia has come into production, 
our third stumbling block will be found in 
the status of Eastern peoples in the postwar 
world. What are we going to do about such 
issues as racial equality, the status of de- 
pendent areas, which are to be liberated 
from the Japanese, and, in fact, the whole 
problem of imperialism? The Soviet atti- 
tude in these matters is unlike the tradi- 
tional European policy and in that fact lie 
possibilities of great trouble for us and for 
the world. 

These three stumbling blocks—inequal- 
ity, insecurity, imperialism—are serious but 


—By the distinguished director (since 
1924) of the Hoover War Library at 
Stanford University, professor of his- 
tory there and (since 1934) director of 


the Russian Revolution Institute. 


Vermont born, he served as a cap- 
tain of field artillery, AEF (1917-19); 
and in 1922 took part in work in Russia 
of the American Relief Administration. 
For four years (1920 on) he was chief 
of its historical department. ; 

A shelf of books of which he is author 
or co-author attest his competence as an 
authority: “The Famine in Soviet Rus- 
sia” (1927); “America and the New 
Poland” (1928); “Public Relations of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium” 
(1929); “The Bolshevik Revolution” 
(1934); “The Bolsheviks and the World 
War: the Origin of the Third Inter- 
national” (1940). 
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not insurmountable. As a matter of fact 
they can be taken apart and made into step- 
ping stones for good relations if we and the 
Russians have enough good will and good 
sense. 


I. INEQUALITY 


THE FIRST THING TO REALIZE ABOUT THE 
number one problem of equality is how 
deep-seated are the suspicion and fear of 
communism. Selfish and stupid people have 
done their best to keep such fears alive, 
but they did not make them up out of 
whole cloth. They put them together pretty 
largely out of materials furnished by the 
communists themselves. These materials are 
of two kinds: the words and deeds of the 
communist parties and the policies of Rus- 
sian communists carried out by the Soviet 
government. 

A revolution generates a kind of violence 
more persistent than that of war in which 
devastation and casualties may be vastly 
greater. Moreover, the Russian Bolsheviks 
not only expropriated and destroyed the 
nobility and the middle classes of Russia 
but they promised to destroy the middle 
classes of every other country as soon as 
they could get around to it. But that was 
not all. The Bolsheviks destroyed, one after 
another, the other radical parties in Russia, 
the socialists, the anarchists, and finally 
their own collaborators in the Revolution 
and in the first Soviet government—the So- 
cialist Revolutionists of the Left. 

They attacked with invective and any- 
thing handy the liberals and socialists of 
other countries. And on the eve of Hitler’s 
triumph, the German communists were de- 
nouncing the supporters of the Weimar 
Republic as social fascists and by some 
strange process of reasoning confusing the 
Nazi victory with the first stage of the 
communist revolution. There was no one 
left with whom the communists could quar- 
rel except themselves and, to the delight of 
their enemies and the consternation of their 
friends, they did just that, first purging the 
left wing and then the right. ‘ 

Besides the purges, such other policies as 
their anti-religious campaign, their support 
of revolutionary propaganda abroad, their 
denial of freedom of speech and association, 
their build-up of Stalin as benign, omnis- 
cient, infallible—all these caused hatred, 
fear or disillusionment in this country. 

These difficulties are attributable, in most _ 
cases, not to communism but to inheritance. 
For example, Communist Party tactics have 
stemmed not from many decades of party 
experience, in and out of government, but 


from the fierce sectarianism of political 
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exiles who were suddenly transported from 
obscure cafes in Geneva or the inn at Zim- 
merwald to places of great power. Control 
of opinion, censorship, the monopoly of 
political action by a privileged group, the 
personification of a regime in a single fig- 
ure—these are as familiar and natural to 
Russians as the political shenanigans of a 
Presidential election year are to us. 


Grass Roots of Behavior 


RussIA HAS CARRIED OUT AN INDUSTRIAL 
revolution over a huge area in the incredibly 
short time of a generation. We are amazed 
at the transformation of sleepy country 
villages into noisy factory towns, and we 
are somewhat shocked to discover that a 
similar transformation has not taken place 
in the political behavior of the people. We 
forget that it is a great deal easier to teach 
shepherds how to run tractors than to gov- 
ern themselves. 

Men cling to habitual ways; the Little 
Father, the Tsar, goes and the father of the 
new Russia, the Great Stalin, comes to the 
Kremlin. Now this does not mean that 
there has been no change in the political 
behavior of the Russians or that Stalin is 
just another Tsar. It means that Russians 
find it more comfortable and reassuring to 
believe that their head man is endowed 
with fatherly qualities of wisdom and au- 
thority than to believe, as I was brought up 
to do, that office holders are the servants 
of the people, and whenever these servants 
get a notion that they possess superior qual- 
ities it is time to get some new servants. 

Russians, I am sure, would be just as 
uncomfortable under my system as I should 
be under theirs. We shall do well to recog- 
nize that, so long as we and the Russians 
do not try to impose our familiar ways on 
each other, we can live in the same world 
with only a tolerable amount of friction and 
misunderstanding. 


Exit the Comintern 


Ir THE RussIANS HAVE NOT CHANGED THEIR 
political methods as fundamentally as they 
have changed their agricultural methods, 
they still have changed them a great deal. 
These have changed not only from Tsarist 
times but also from their own practices in 
the early years of the Soviets. There are 
‘many example; I shall mention three. One 
comprehends the abandonment of the anti- 
religious campaign, the encouragement of 
tolerance and the recognition of the Ortho- 
dox hierarchy. Another is recognition cf 
individual achievement. 

Another example» of the operation of 
something like the biological principle of 
adaptation is the obsolescence and finally 
the disappearance of the Comintern. As a 
general staff for world revolution this had 
raised a small army, the contingents of 
which were the national communist parties. 
In spite of. an unbroken series of defeats, 
these won a terrifying reputation, due part- 
ly to the fact that the communists, like 
primitive armies, made up in noise for what 
they lacked in numbers and ammunition. 
But the communists owe their reputation 
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less to themselves than to their opponents 
—first tothe angry reactionaries and timid 
conservatives who built up the communist 
menace as a bogey with which to oppose 
progressive legislation, and later to the fas- 
cists, the Nazis, and the militarists in Japan 
and elsewhere who used the communist 
menace to scare people into surrendering 
their liberties to their own dictators. 

By the time these dictators were reach- 
ing the crescendo of their hullabaloo, the 
Comintern had in fact ceased to be the 
general staff of world revolution and had 
become, what some of its left wing critics 
called it, an adjunct of the Soviet Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs. This transforma- 
tion was due chiefly to the fact that the 
Russian communists themselves had to do 
what every other revolutionary regime has 
done to survive, that is to settle down to 
the business of governing, of giving secur- 
ity and stability to the country. The Soviet 
government took steps to protect itself 
against revolution; and the Communist 
Party, which managed the government, be- 
came a party of order and stability, not of 
upheaval. 

Here are some of the signs of this transi- 
tion: the triumph of the doctrine of “so- 
cialism in one country” over “permanent 
revolution” . ~. longer and longer intervals 
between congresses of the Comintern . 
the shift from support of revision of the 
1919 treaties to support of the status quo 
under the formula of collective security ... 
the revival of Russian nationalism .. . the 
Stalin constitution of 1936 . and, of 
course, the purges. The dissolution of the 
Comintern last year and the recent adopt- 
tion of a new national anthem in place of 
“The International” are belated acknowl- 
edgments of a condition that has existed for 
some time. 

These developments mean, it seems to 
me, that those dreads and dislikes which 
have caused us to apply different standards 
to the communists and Russia no longer 
have the same substance. We need not fear 
Russia as the backer of revolutionary com- 
munism, because under Stalin’s leadership. 
communism is no longer revolutionary as 
it was in the first years of the Bolshevik. 
Revolution. Nor fear that recognition of an 
equality of status for communism would 
mean the spread of those features of the 
Soviet regime that seem intolerable to us, 
for they are not essentially attributable to 


communism and in any case are slowly 


being modified. 
Where We Come In 


FURTHERMORE, WE OUGHT NOT TO FORGET 
the debt that the democracies owe to Russia 
for her defense against the Nazis and we 


of our deliberately deciding to fight it out, 
although there are some among us who 
would like nothing better. The danger 1s 
that we shall hesitate so long to concede 
equality of status to Russia and to com- 
munism that we shall find ourselves in a 
finish fight over differences that are neither 
real nor vital. We may find ourselves say- 
ing to the peoples whom we help liberate 
in Europe and Asia that they must not 
get the notion that we have spent our blood 
and treasure so that they could go com- 
munist. We are liberating them, we may 
say, so that they may imitate us, not Rus- 
sia. That they will have the right to choose 
institutions of their liking, provided they 
choose our kind. That to adopt Russian 
ways would mean an increase in Russian 
power and endanger our own security. 
This could happen. It would be the end 
of all hope of peace. It woultl cause a civil 
war in the ranks of democracy, for both 
Russians and Americans are believers in 
the capacity of men to govern themselves, 
in equality of opportunity and in the right 
of the majority to rule. Neither we nor the 
Russians always live up to our professions. 
We think they fail miserably on the politi- 
cal side and they think we fall just as far 
short on the economic side. But with all 
our failures we both believe in the dignity 
of the individual, in the ideal of a classless 
society (although that is not what we call 
it) and in human freedom. If we and the 
Russians can come to realize that the goals 
we have in common are fundamental for 
the peace and well being of nations, while 
our differences are the result of history and 
circumstances and subject to change, we 
shall have found the most necessary of all 
stepping stones to good relations: 


II. INSECURITY 


THE PROBLEM OF RussIa’s WESTERN -FRON- 
tiers is not as big a stumbling block as num- 
ber one, but it is big enough. American 
opinion is not much concerned about Bess- 
arabia. But the eastern districts of prewar 


4 


- Poland and the three Baltic republics are a 


different matter. Americans may know that 
these areas were part of the old Russian’ 
Empire; they may even agree with the 
declaration that “the Baltic Sea is to Russia 
what the Gulf of Mexico is to the United 
States, strategically and economically.” But 
they are not likely to forget that the Soviet 
government agreed in 1920 to the separa- 
tion of these areas from Russia and in 1940 
repossessed them in apparent collusion or 
agreement with the Nazis. All this makes 
it hard to accept the Russian contention 
that the inclusion of these areas in the 
USSR is in line with the Atlantic Charter. 
There are two aspects of the matter 


shall not be allowed to ignore the prestige ~ which we should keep separate. The first 


that Russia and communism have won in 
Europe because of that defense. In the face 


of all this, we must either concede an equal — 
status to communism or we must conclude « quired areas represent all of Russia’s tex 
that the world is too small for the com- 


munist system and ours and prepare to 
fight it out. 


I do not think there is much likelihood 
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is whether the union of these areas with 
Russia is against the will of the people who 
live there; the second is whether these ac- 


ritorial demands. or= whether they are j1 
the beginning. A a 
‘With regard to the first, the Soviet po- 
(Continued on page 148) 


IRUSSIA’S DEFENDERS-— Across Seven Hundred Years 


U.S. RES Air Forces Photo from Sovfoto 


The three leaders at Teheran, December 1, 1943: Premier Stalin, President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 


The United States and the Soviet Union 


To use a French saying, Russians and Americans alike 


village steeples. Both, if they will, can be in the vanguard 


THIs COUNTRY’S RELATIONS wiTH Russia 
since the first World War have been 
strangely misshapen. Each has tended to 
see the other through a distorting glass of 
false assumptions. As a result neither could, 
or perhaps would, understand the other’s 
motives and actions. The mental pictures 
each accepted have seemed to any dispas- 
sionate observer consistently out of focus. 
‘ In 1917 some Americans jumped to the 
conclusion, unwarranted by Russia’s past 
history, that the downfall of Tsarism 
heralded the birth of democracy. When, 
instead, this was followed by the establish- 
ment of “the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” under Lenin, our country turned 
away in revulsion from the hardships and 
brutalities that marked the revolutionary 
growing-painis of Soviet Russia. 

Meanwhile, some Soviet theorists jumped 
to the equally unwarranted conclusion that 
the United States was ripe for a revolution 
on the Bolshevik model, and as late as 1941 


perpetuated the idea that “The Grapes of 


Wrath” was an accurate portrayal of the 
American way of life. 

Once Soviet Russia and the United States 
had taken a straightforward look at each 
other following resumption of official rela- 


tions in 1933, and particularly after Nazi 


Germany’s invasion of the USSR in 1941, 
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ment (1928), and her recent findings in 
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USSR and Postwar Europe” (1943). 


neither could recognize the mental picture 


it had hitherto entertained. For Russia > 


did not disintegrate politically and eco- 
nomically under the impact of German at- 
tack—as some Americans had predicted in 


their disappointment at Russia’s failure to 
PP 


produce Utopia. Nor did the United States, 
in the wake of Pearl Harbor, undergo the 
internal upheaval—as might have been an- 


can see beyond their 
of a new world order. 


+ 
ticipated in the light of earlier Soviet analy- 
ses of our historical “conjuncture.” 

Now that both peoples, in what is still a 
far too limited way, have seen each other 
face to face, stripped for action in a life- 
and-death struggle for survival, some of the 
false ideas nurtured on either side are gradu- 
ally, to use Engels’ famous phrase, “wither- 
ing away.” Enough misconceptions linger 
on, however, so that both in Moscow and 
Washington it behooves us to be on the 
alert against the ever present danger of 
allowing relations between the two coun: 


tries to be clouded again by mutual doubts 
and fears. 


Free Play and Friction 


IT sO HAPPENS, THROUGH THE ACCIDENT: 
of geography and natural resources, that o! 
all the great powers in the world the USSE 
and the USA have, between them, the few 
est possible points of friction. ae 

For the present, and the visible future a 
well, their relations are not threatened b 
territorial conflicts such as, for example 
have arisen in the past between Russia an 
Britain in the eastern Mediterranean, — 
Near East, and ‘the Middle ‘East. ; 

Neither are the United States and S 
Russia, so far as can be foreseen for th 
moment, competitors for markets or ray 


“a 


aaterials. Both have within their borders 
--with the notable exception of tin and 
jabber, lacked by both—most of the food- 
cuffs and raw materials required for mod- 
in industry. After the war, Russia will 
seed its industrial plant, in considerable 
yart destroyed or damaged by invasion, to 
Ill the far from satisfied basic wants of its 
’wn vast population. After the war, the 
Jnited States, its industrial system greatly 
xxpanded and thoroughly modernized as a 
sesult of war production, will be in a posi- 
don to supply Russia’s need for tools, ma- 
nhinery, and equipment of all kinds, pro- 
iided that trade on a practicable basis can 
ee restored throughout the world. 

It is therefore not in the realm of con- 
ilict over territories or markets and raw 
materials that misconceptions endangering 
\American-Russian relations are to be found. 

The danger lies in the far more tenuous 
ond, for that very reason, more disturbing 
cealm of political policy. And here there 
ure two issues which must be squarely 
iaced by both countries if collaboration be- 
ween them, so essential for postwar sta- 
Te tion in Europe and Asia, is to be 
achieved and maintained. 

Both issues concern the future aspirations 
pf Russia and of the United States as great 
Nowe;rs. 


The first, as seen from both Moscow and 
\WVashington, is whether each will seek to 
aggrandize itself territorially after the war, 
im spite of the pledges of the Atlantic 


Charter. 


The second, as seen from Washington, 
as whether Russia will seek to spread revo- 
dution throughout the world; and, as seen 
fom Moscow, whether the United States 
will become the champion of restoration and 
| 


While one of these issues concerns ter- 


i= 
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Signing the Moscow Pact, 
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; 
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ritorial expansion, and the other ideology, 
the two are inextricably linked together. 


Mutual Fears 


IN THIS COUNTRY, THERE IS FEAR THAT 
the Soviet leaders will capitalize on the 
victory of the United Nations over Nazi 
Germany to improve Russia’s strategic po- 
sition on the continent, and that Soviet 
Russia, as a result, will become the domi- 
nant power in Europe—no longer to be 
counterbalanced, astiiight have been done 
in the past, by a strong Germany, or France, 
or Britain, or even by a European federa- 
tion or coalition of some kind. This fear 
is paralleled with respect to Asia for there, 
too, some Americans believe that Russia, 
industrially more advanced than any one 
of its Asiatic neighbors, will be in the 
ascendant after the war, and assume the 
position of leadership forfeited by the West- 
ern powers. 

The Soviet leaders, for their part, still 
suspect that the United States is by no 
means irrevocably committed to a system of 
world organization, notwithstanding the 
Mackinac conference, the indications of the 
Gallup poll, and the Senate’s adoption of 
the Connally resolution. On the contrary, 
the belief persists in Moscow, even after 
the Teheran conference, that some Ameri- 
cans at least might use fear of Russia’s 
emergence as a world power to justify a 
“soft peace” for Germany and what the 
Kremlin would regard as exaggerated 
leniency toward Hitler’s satellites in Eu- 
rope. Moreover, greatly expanded Ameri- 
can activities in areas formerly regarded as 
within Russia’s orbit—the Balkans, the 


Near and Middle East—while today un- 
questionably helpful to the USSR, raise as 
many questions as would undoubtedly arise 
in this country if large Russian military and 
economic missions were hard at work in, 
let us say, Mexico or Panama. 


It would be childish to pretend that Rus- 
sia can be indifferent to what takes place 
in countries along its borders, just as it 
would be childish to pretend that the 
United States is not concerned with de- 
velopments in the Caribbean and in Latin 
America. From the Kremlin’s point of 
view, its security demands that the govern- 
ments of border states should not be inimi- 
cal either to the Russian national state or 
to its political and economic system. It so 
happens that, during the inter-war years 
1919-1939, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Greece were all ruled by 
regimes which were either both anti-Russian 
and anti-communist (as in the case of Pil- 
sudski and Colonel Beck in Poland), or, 
if sympathetic to Russia as a nation, were 
openly hostile to the Soviet system. This 
last was true of the regimes headed by 
four kings—Carol of Rumania, Alexander 
of Yugoslavia, George of Greece, and Boris 
of Bulgaria. 

Now there is no doubt that small coun- 
tries have just as much right as the great 
powers to determine their own form of gov- 
ernment. Russia’s intervention in the af- 
fairs of its neighbors can no more be justi- 
fied than United States intervention in the 
affairs of the countries of Central and South 
America. But no one familiar with this 
area of Europe could contend that, except 
for Czechoslovakia (whose _ presidents, 
Masaryk and Benes, both favored collabora- 
with Russia), the peoples themselves had 
a genuine opportunity to determine either 
foreign or domestic policy. Similarly, the 
United States is far from indifferent to in- 
ternal changes recently effected in Argen- 
tina and Bolivia. And even the staunchest 
supporter of self-determination could not 
contend that the regimes of these two coun- 
tries, established by military cliques, were 
the result of free choice on the part of 

their peoples. (Continued on page 128) 
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October 30, 1943. Left to right: Foo Ping-sheung, Cordell Hull, V. Molotov, Anthony Eden 
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Anarchy or Organization 


WHAT IS OBVIOUS IS THAT GREAT POWERS 
alavays have, and always will have, an in- 
tense natural concern with the aims and 
policies of their weaker neighbors—not 
merely because these are weak and there- 
fore easily swayed, but because their weak- 
ness eventually leaves them no choice ex- 
cept to play one great power against an- 
other in the hope of thus maintaining at 
least the semblance of independence. As 
long as international society remains in a 
state of anarchy, in which each great power 
seeks to assure its own security singlehanded 
by the seizure of adjoining territories or the 
creation of spheres of influence, no small na- 
tion can hope to be wholly free to determine 
its own fate. 

_ The answer, then, to the fears both 
Russia and the United States have about 
their future aspirations is not for each to 
set out to prevent the other from exerting 
its influence. That would be like trying to 
stem the normal processes of nature. The 
answer is that each should work unremit- 
tingly for the creation of a world organiza- 
tion through which, as foreshadowed by 
the Moscow accord and the Teheran con- 
ference, all countries, great and small, could 
be assured equality and security—with the 
great powers assuming a degree of responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of stable condi- 
tions commensurate with their superior 
military and economic resources. Only 
when such a system has been created will 
Russia’s fear of anti-Soviet machinations 
along its borders gradually subside. The 

same is true of our corresponding fear of 

anti-United States maneuvers in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and other continents. 

z Should such a world organization be 

established, it would then not only be pos- 

sible, but essential to postwar stabilization, 
that peoples in contested areas should be 


~ 


ally supervised plebiscites, to determine 
their own future with a degree of freedom 


be oreign conquerors, but often by their 


* 


| governments. (This means not only 


given an opportunity, through internation- _ 


hitherto denied to them not only by would- 


ofimpathetic 0: 


States that it deserves the frankest possible 
discussion. Clearly it is impossible to draw 
an exact comparison between the two. 
Soviet Russia today is still a country 
freshly emerged from revolution, and there- 
fore has something of the same emotional 
ardor and missionary zeal that France had 
in 1789, when the doctrines of the French 
Revolution swayed men everywhere, far be- 
yond the confines of France and even 
Europe. In contrast, the United States had 
settled down before the war to often com- 
placent acceptance of ideas and practices in- 
herited from an older revolution, and had 
become fearful of changes effected by force 
in other countries. This does not mean, 
however, that we have not tried, even in 
this century, to influence peoples outside 
our borders, or have not urged them to 
adopt our way of life—without always un- 
derstanding that their past traditions (for 
example in Latin America) were not the 
best possible preparation for the establish- 
ment ef Western democratic institutions. 


Changes Ahead 


So FAR AS EUROPE IS CONCERNED, WE IN 
the United States have not yet fully grapsed 
the moral crisis that has swept the continent 
under Nazi rule. Within European hearts 
and minds, an agonizing struggle has been 
waged between the desire to achieve re- 
form of admittedly obsolete or unsatis- 
factory conditions by peaceful evolution and 
democratic methods, and the urge to find a 
quick way out by revolution. No one who 
has witnessed the havoc wrought by revolu- 
tionary movements during the past quarter 
of a century can possibly believe that revo- 
lution is in itself desirable. But, unless 
necessary reforms are effected in time in 
countries liberated from the Nazi yoke, 
revolution may prove the only course open 
to desperate peoples. 

There is no reason to assume that the 
Soviet government desires revolution in 
Europe solely for the sake of revolution. 


Peace and stability on the continent will be — 
as much needed by Russia, whose ravaged — 


territories must be reconstructed after the 


war, as by other countries. What Moscow — 
J shagvattaimed a: saa 


will seek is the creation, 
tries along its borders 


‘tween the American and Russian way: 


foundly different ways of li 


New Riddle of the East ‘ 

‘THE SITUATION PROMISES TO BE PROFOUND- 
ly different in Eastern Europe and the Bal- 
kans, where social and economic conditions 
before the war resembled those of Russia 
in 1917, and may produce similar explo- 
sions. In fact, it is entirely possible that 
some of these countries, especially those of 
Slav origin which have a historic orienta- 
tion toward Russia, may seek their future 
security in closer links with their neighbor 
to the East, even to the extent of joining 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. To 
blame Russian propaganda or Russian 1n- 
fluence for such developments, if they oc~ 
cur, would be worse than futile. During the 
inter-war years the United States and 
Britain had ample opportunity to make 
their influence felt in this area of Europe, 
and to create there a bulwark of democ- 
racy. If we have lost out, it is not pri- 
marily because of Russia’s action, but be- 


- cause of our own inaction. 


This may prove even more true in Asia, 
where the Russians have steadily gained 
in influence, partly because they have dem- 
onstrated what a relatively backward na— 
tion can accomplish without dependence on 
foreign capital, and partly because the Rus- 
sian people have little of that sense of ra- 
cial superiority that has so often marred the 
relations of Western countries with the 
peoples of the Orient. Neither in Europe 
nor in the Far East will it be possible or 
desirable for us merely to negate Russia. 
If we want to exercise equal influence over 
men’s minds, we must open up equally 
tempting vistas into the future. __ a 

That cannot be done if the United State 
becomes identified in the public opinion 
other continents—as has happened too ofte 
during the war years—with restoration 
reaction. There is no doubt that, in 
postwar period, there will be a contest 


ing 


aie 


life both in Europe and Asia. But th 
no reason why it should not be an ho 
able competition as to which of the: 


to the special needs of ve: 


at the particular stage of 
Toe 
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Old Bottles: New Wine 
(Continued from page 99) 


IIn his anger Ashmedai himself flew in 
uarch of Lenin who dwelt in the coldest 
yy in the north, from whence he was 
nding his disciples to free cities and vil- 
pzes from the tyranny of the rich. Ash- 
redai entered the city where Lenin lived 
ed saw him speaking to the poor of free- 
om. And such a light flamed forth from 
enin’s words that terror overcame Ash- 
redai, and he fled. 
He informed the rich that Lenin’s men 
rere coming to wage war against them, 
ad they groaned in horror, anticipating 
reir doom. Again they called a council 
ad resolved to fill the hearts of the be- 
vers with the holy fire of hatred against 
-¢ mountain Jews. 
Lured by gold and deceived by the rich, 
re people of Daghestan shed the innocent 
bood of the Jews. But mountain eagles 
w to the distant land in the north, and 
iid Lenin of the treachery and cruelty of 
ee rich. Lenin mounted an eagle and flew 
Daghestan. Dressed as a poor man he 
ised all the poor and the distressed against 
ee tyrants. He tore off a part of his fiery 
ody, and lit the flame of war against the 
th. Then he flew back to his cold land 
the north to’ write books of truth for the 
-ople. 
) And the pupils of Lenin brought freedom 
many lands. 
, Ashmedai saw that he was powerless 
«ainst Lenin, and he fled to the countries 
pt yet freed by him. But the day is near 
hen Lenin will forever vanquish the evil 
tshmedai. 


CHAPAYEV 
A Russian Fairy Tale* 


AND INDEED CHAPAYEV DIDN’T DROWN IN 
¢ foamy gray Ural. 

1 He swam across the river—not in vain 
has he famed a great swimmer — and the 
hossacks went in pursuit of him. 

| Plucky was this fellow Chapayev! 

The mounted White Cossacks kept press- 
bg on after him as he fled from them into 
e woods. Bullets whizzed above his head, 
tt he dodged them, crouching low, and 
rished along. 

‘The Cossacks were on his heels already, 
ut he tricked them by jumping into a 
par’s cave. The Whites rushed past, think- 
rg he was still ahead of them. Chapayev, 
the meantime, crawled out of the cave 
d ran along a side path hidden in the 
|The forest was dense and dark, and 
apayev must have run for many hours, 
Wr evening was setting in when he at last 
ached the edge of the woods. The sun 
as already rolling beyond the edge of the 


ecorded in Ku‘bvcshev region, March 1936, as told 
Anastasia Iranovna Filomina, 


Chapayev looked about him and saw a 
nomad tent to his right, the horses grazing 
in the steppe. He walked toward the tent. 

“Who is Host?” Chapayev called out. 

Complete silence answered him. One 
could only hear the grass sing, and the call 
of larks in the sky. 

“Who is Host?” called Chapayev again. 
“Come forward.” 

A rustling sound reached him from the 
tent, and an ancient Kirghiz crawled out 
of it. 

“What is your 
steppe?” he said. 

“I am Chapai,” said Chapayev. “Vassili 
Ivanovich, the commander of the Chapayev 
Division. I am fighting for a free and a 
happy life for the poor.” 

“Tve heard about you,” said the old 
man. “You are a great hero, and all the 
world knows of you. All the poor love 
Chapayev—the Russians and the Kirghiz, 
the Tartars and the Chuvash alike.” 

Suddenly he bent low, held his ear close 
to the ground and listened. His face dark- 
ened and grew worried. 

“Your enemies are on your trail,” he 
said, “and are drawing close.” 

The old Kirghiz quickly ran into his 
tent, and fetched a piece of cheese and a 
pot of Rkumiss. 

“Eat and drink,” he said, “but be quick 
about it! Then we'll see what can be 
done.” 

Chapayev ate, wiped his mustache with 
his shirtsleeve and waited to hear what the 
old man would say. 


friend of the 


wish, 


Delinquency is probably the most press- 
ing of our wartime community problems, 
reflected in the mounting concern of teach- 
ers, clergymen, public officials, social 
workers, -the police and above all the 
mothers and fathers of the country. Here 
and there an attack has been made on the 
problem by interested persons and agencies 
but in general there is a good deal of un- 
certainty as to what can be done and how. 


This special number of Survey~ Mip- 
MONTHLY proposes that delinquency is a 
fundamental and continuing problem which 
can be solved only by concerted action now, 
under wartime conditions. It~ outlines 
ways of using the various specialized serv- 
ices that are essential to an overall com- 
munity plan, and it reports experience from 
cities and rural areas where planning and 
action are in effect. 
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The Kirghiz again held his ear to the 
ground and listened. 

“The White Cossacks are close,” he said. 
“They might come galloping out of the 
woods any moment now. Their horses are 
fast as deer, but ours are faster yet; they 
are like mountain falcons.” 

The old Kirghiz rose to his weak, trem- 
bling knees and whistled so that the entire 
steppe heard him. Then Chapayev saw a 
stallion leave the drove and race toward 
them. Rarely a king had a horse such as 
this! He was like a flame. A white star 
shone in the center of his chest, and his 
eyes were as bright as the eyes of man. 

“Here is a horse for you,” said the old 
Kirghiz. “He will speed you away from 
any danger. Also take this silver saber and 
the gilded gun. They will prove your faith- 
fulest friends.” Handing the saber and the 
gun to Chapayev, he said: 

“Mount to the left. After five days and 
five nights, the stallion will bring you to 
the Black Eagle Mountain of which no 
mortal knows. You will camp there and 
no one will ever find you. But when the 
hour strikes, you will emerge from there, 
and go to the aid of the poor and save 
them from their yoke.” 

Chapayev embraced the old man and 
kissed him three times. 

“Fly fast, bright falcon, the Cossacks are 
at hand.” 

Chapayev jumped into the saddle, caught 
the halter and swift as lightning the stallion 
shot through the woods. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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The sun in the meantime dropped some- 
where beyond the horizon, and night fell 
upon the steppe, dark as pitch. 

The Cossacks came galloping out of the 
woods, and surrounded the old Kirghiz. 

“Where is Chapayev hiding?” 

“T know not,” he said, “I have not seen 
him.” 

“You are lying to us!” cried the Cos- 
sacks. “You did see him, for there was 
no other place for him to go to.” 

They searched everywhere. The tent, the 
nearby woods, but found no trace of Cha- 
pai. The officer then shouted his command: 

“Hang this old Kirghiz monkey on an 
aspen tree!” 

They hung the noble old man on an 
aspen tree, and burned his tent. 

Then they went far back to the place 
where their general was, and reported that 
Chapayev had drowned in the Ural River. 

And now, only the steppes knew of 
Chapayev’s heroic deeds. Time and again 
he would save Red Army troops from dis- 
aster! 

A detachment would seem on the verge 
of destruction, with few men remaining, 
and all their ammunition gone. It would 
seem as though any moment the Whites 
would hack them to pieces, when suddenly, 
as if from the very sky, Chapayev would 
appear. 

Flying on his stallion as though it were 
a bird, he’d swing his silver saber, the folds 
of his wide felt cloak outspread in the 
wind. 

“Follow me, Comrades!” 

The Red Army men, their hearts aflame, 
would follow Chapayev into a fierce attack 
and press on until no enemy remained 
alive. 

And when all was quiet, they would 
notice that Chapayev was gone. Then 
they’d wonder: “Was he really with us?” 
But many swear they saw Chapayev, and 
that he was wearing the Order of Lenin 
on his chest. 


Meet the Russian People 


(Continued from page 45) 


own corps of workers to go out and build 
others.” 

And so it was. The huge steel and con- 
crete structure is dynamited and in ruins 
but in the people now reside the knowledge 
and skill to rebuild it and to erect still 
bigger ones. In the course of a generation, 
20,000,000 Russian nomads and _ peasants 
were transformed into mechanics, engineers, 
welders, tank drivers, gunners, pilots, bom- 
bardiers. And good ones, too, as the Ger- 


mans who have felt their impact will attest. 


So enthusiastically did the Russians 
plump for the new wonder-working ma- 
chines and techniques.that they named their 
children after them — Tractora, Dynamo, 
. So great has been their 


obsession that, as Harold Ware who brought 
the first American tractors observed, “Like 
us, a Russian will spend a week trying to © 
devise a machine to do some job that could 


be done in a day with an axe.” But out of 
this curiosity come machines that do the 
work of a thousand axes. Into the patent 
office in Moscow as into that in Washing- 
ton pours a steady stream of new inven- 
tions. 

In terms of blueprints, pistons, kilowatts, 
amperes, the workers in Kharkov and Len- 
ingrad have a common language with their 
contemporaries in Detroit and Pittsburgh. 


Unearthed Talents 

Tur GERMANS HAD CALLED THOSE RussIANs 
“mechanically inept and stupid,” “con- 
genitally unfitted for industry.” How then 
did it come to pass that in so short a time 
they became masters of the machine? To 
understand this, we must erase from our 
minds that image of the peasant—a clumsy, 
oxlike, shambling, dull-witted creature—de- 
rived from Edwin Markham’s “Man with 
a Hoe.” Primitive as were the 300,000 Rus- 
sian villages, crude as were their imple- 
ments, they possessed a genuine culture. 
Indeed, their very primitiveness called forth 
and developed a high degree of skill and 
intelligence. 

Think of the dexterity involved in build- 
ing (with hardly anything more than an 
axe) a tight, winter proof house decorated 
in intricate scroll work along eaves and 
windows! There are weavers the world 
round; but think of the folk-knowledge and 
deftness of hand in processing flax—plant- 
ing and reaping it; carding and spinning it 
into threads; weaving them on hand looms 
into linen; bleaching it on the grass; dyeing 
it with bright colors concocted out of roots 
and barks—until it finally emerges as a 
gaily embroidered towel or dress. 

Out of the “cottage industries” come ar- 
tisans who sometimes are artists. Entire 
villages engage winter long in the making 
of laces, samovars, sleds, wagons, musical 
instruments. These aptitudes especially 
show themselves in the lacquer and ikon- 
painting villages. Tillage of the soil. itself 
demands a cunning and craftsmanship more 
exacting than city dwellers can conceive— 
when the earth has to be made to yield up 
its crops with plows, harrows and rakes 
fashioned out of trees and saplings. 

With this background it was not hard for 


the Russians to acquire the new trades and | 


techniques of modern industry. Why should 
we be surprised considering that Slavs com- 
prise fully a third of the mechanics of 
Pittsburgh, Gary and Detroit? With us the 
process, stretched over a longer period, was 
elicited through individual experience and 
did not embrace such vast areas. 


Urbanization, Here and Over There 


BoTH PEOPLES HAVE SHARED IN THE CITY- 
ward movement which in modern times is 
the social counterpart of ee ales 


the last ten years the urban population o 


Russia has more than doubled, until it is 
now over 60,000,000. Scores of big towns 
and cities have mushroomed up around the 
new industries in the East. The strain upon 


Russian peasants and nomads in passing © 


from life in the open to the shut-in mines, 
the offices and factories is far greater than 
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for American farm boys drawn into ow 
industrial centers. While the peasant coul 
and did work hard in seed time and har 
vest, his exertions were punctuated by lon; 
periods of rest and idleness. But modert 
industry cannot run by spurts. It demand 
steady sustained effort, all day long, all th 
year round. Accustomed hitherto to sto 
his horse to smoke or talk with a neighbor 
the novice wage earner had now to kee 
pace with a never stopping conveyor. Ac 
customed to regulate his goings and com 
ings by the sun, it irked him to punch | 
time clock, or set the rhythm of home lif 
by the screech of a whistle. 

Westerners growing up in an industria 
society take such canalization of humat 
habits as a matter of course, but to Rus 
sians it meant a loss of freedom far mor 
intimate and grievous than any impinge 
ment on civil rights. Hence there was mucl 
absenteeism, lateness to work; high labo 
turnover in the factories; reluctance to jou 
the ordered mechanized collective farm: 
Even if they were better off, the olde 
peasants didn’t like routine and discipline 

That these aversions and difficulties wer 
overcome is due to the Russians’ capacit 
for adaptation—their innate flexibility, vet 
satility and realism. Like Americans, the 
are quick to adjust to almost any place o 
circumstance. Whether they be doctors o 
engineers in some lone outpost in the Altai 
or the Arctic; or kulaks uprooted from thei 
farms and exiled to the forests of Arch 
angel; or “White” emigrés fleeing to the bi 
cities of the world from Shanghai to Pari 
they soon take root in the new enviror 
ment. 

This mobility and facility for accomme 
dation which made the Russians successft 
colonizers in the past, now stands them i 
good stead in their greatest undertakting— 
the opening up of the immense new te! 
rain to the East—beyond the’ Urals. 


Frontiersmen, a Century Apart 


BoTH ARE PIONEER PEOPLES. As AME 
icans consolidate the conquest of our “Wil 
West,” Russians begin their conquest « 
thrice greater domains to the East an 
“Wild North.” In Soviet Asia there a1 
three of the ten longest rivers in the work 
a fifth of the world’s stand of timbe 
colossal untapped reserves of coal, oi 
metals. = 

“In this now savage wilderness,” e¢ 
claimed the Russian Lenin in 1918, “a scoi 
of civilized states could be built up!” “1 
controlling this great Heartland,” pr 
claimed the German Haushofer, “we ca 
control the world!” Little meaning to th 
geopolitical concept so long as this was ¢ 
untamed, almost unpeopled hinterlan 
But with the First Five-Year Plan in 
the slow trickle of emigrants grew i 
stream. Then, with the Nazi onslaug 
1941, this stream suddenly came to flo 

There followed the most unique, i 
the greatest, migfation in history. In f 
from the invading armies, millions 
ants burned their own villages, 
their children, cattle and chat 
the long trek eastward, : 

ae . 


inoved hundreds of big plants with their 
vorkers, engineers and machines—all up- 
yooted from their foundations. In less than 
year more than 20,000,000 people found 
lanctuary in new homes, schools, farms and 
actories beyond the Urals. And most of 
inem are there to stay. 
__Now begins in earnest the development 
ff this immense terrain. Unlike that of 
uur West it is largely planned and directed 
Wy the government. But the tasks are es- 
rentially the same. Settlement calls for 
praining swamps; blasting a way for roads 
ff steel and macadam through the dense 
orests; dynamiting ice and timber jams on 
he rivers; spanning the streams with 
pridges; building boom towns, sawmills and 
nmelters. 

Meanwhile a struggle goes on against 
3aikal wolves and tigers in the Ussuri 
ungles; against the deadly stinging mos- 
yuito hordes on the tundras; against steppe 
lires sweeping the cattle ranges and blizz- 
rds roaring down from the Arctic. There 
; wilting heat in the deserts—cold so in- 
ense that cement freezes as it pours. 

In perpetual battling with the elements 
he already hardy qualities of the Soviet 
eeoples are further toughened and temp- 
red. Out of it emerge strong, resourceful 
men and women like our early pathfinders 
tmd sod-busters — Soviet replicas of our 
3oones, Crocketts and Carsons, such as 
Nendell Willkie encountered in Yakutsk. 

Theirs are the qualities that make the 
Biberian regiments indomitable—composed 
as they are of lumberjacks, miners, pros- 
pectors, and hunters with aim so accurate 
hat they can put a bullet through the eye 
bf a squirrel. Hurried to the Moscow front 
fit the critical moment, they hurled back 
he Nazis from the gates of the capital. 
BBut if they fight well, it is from necessity, 
not inclination. 


Human Equations 


BoTH ARE PEACE-LOVING PEOPLES. Liks 
mericans the Russians find their deepest 
gatisfaction not in the conquest of their 
‘ellowmen but of nature. While they fight 
like demons, they have a loathing for war. 
Jtterly alien to them is the Prussian de- 
ight in militarism, the fascist exaltation of 
War as a means whereby men grow great 
and noble. 


BoTH ARE FRIENDLY PEOPLES, GIVEN TO 
nospitality. Peasants will often spend their 
nast Ropeck feasting a guest, even though 
they must live on a meager fare of black 
oread and cabbage soup for weeks after- 
ward. Travelers on the long train and boat 
ourneys, gathering about a samovar or 
alalaika, are soon singing and talking to- 
her like lifelong friends. Even to the 
igner—if Russians like him, and they 
ially do—they will soon be telling the 
wry of their lives, pouring out inmost 
ets “with souls unbuttoned”—doosha na 
ashkoo. te : 
ot sharing this trust of strangers, the 
vernment tried by every means to button 
up in the years preceding World War 


ress, radio and posters, it adjured , 


It 
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Books of Lasting Value 


The Philosépkical Library, publishers of books and journals of dis- 
tinction, deem it a privilege to present the following new and up-to-date 


volumes: 


Twentieth Century Philosophy 


$5.00 


Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES with contributions by Bertrand Russell, Jacques 
Maritain, George Santayana, Roscoe Pound, John Dewey, Marvin Farber, Alfred N. 
Whitehead, John Elof Boodin, Wingtsit Chan. This book discusses all major living 
schools of thought. Among the topics discussed are Aesthetics, Philosophy of Life, 
Philosophy of Science, Philosophy of Law, Philosophy of History, Philosophy of Values, 
Dialectrica]l Materialism, Thomism, Philosophy of China. 


Dictionary of World Literature 


$7.50 


Edited by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY with the collaboration of 260 authorities. The only 
book of its kind, giving full surveys of forms of fiction, poetry, the drama, criticism, 
theatre technique, film, etc., in lands east and west from ancient and classical days te 
the literary and dramatic forms of today. William Lyon Phelps said of this work, “‘It 
{s of enormous value to an enormous number of people.’’ 


Dictionary of Sociology 


$6.00 


Edited by PROFESSOR HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD with the collaboration of 100 
eminent sociologists. Interpretation of all basic sociological concepts including those 
germane to the present emergency. ‘‘The Dictionary of Sociology will prove enormously 
helpful and will be shelved not more than five feet from the desk chair of every 
sociologist in the world.’’—Professor Edward A. Ross. 


Rehabilitation of the War Injured 


$10.00 
Art and 


$1.75 - 


Written by over 50 outstanding specialists. Edited by WILLIAM BROWN DOHERTY. 
Dealing not only with Neurological and Psychiatric aspects of rehabilitation of the war 
injured, but also with Orthopedics, Occupational Therapy, Vocational Guidance, Physio- 
therapy, Reconstructive Surgery and Legal and Social aspects of rehabilitation. A most 
important volume written for those interested in social work, public health, occupational 
therapy and vocational guidance. 


Poetry 


By JACQUES MARITAIN.. This book by the eminent French thinker whose philosophical 
writings read as interestingly as a novel, will be welcomed by all who are seeking a 
better understanding of the art of our time. 


God is My Fuehrer 


$2.75 


By PASTOR MARTIN NIEMOELLER, being a collection of his last sermons which were 
taken down in shorthand and secretly distributed in Germany. It is from one of these 
copies that the present translation has been made. With a preface by Thomas Mann. 


Encyclopedia of Child Guidance 


$7.50 


Edited by RALPH B. WINN. This volume, a work of collaboration of eminent educators 
and physicians deals with all phases of child guidance, and its many ramifications. A 
book of enormous practical value to every person and group concerned with the training 
and development of children. 


Encyclopedia of Modern Education 


$10.00 


A new and epochal reference book for educators, administrators, psychologists and re- 
searchers, covering all major areas as well as aspects of education throughout the globe. 
Editorial Advisory Board: Dean Harold Benjamin, Professor William F. Cunningham, 
Professor I. L. Kandel, Professor William H. Kilpatrick, Dean Francis M. Crowley, 
Dean Frank N. Freeman, President Paul Klapper, Professor Edward L. Thorndike. 
Ed. H. N. Rivlin and H. Schueler. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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them, “Beware of foreign agents! What 
you know about the Red Army, crops, or 
factories, keep to: yourselves.” How well 
the Russians did this the Nazis will attest, 
for with all their spies they obtained little 
information of value. Naturally loquacious, 
they proved that they could be silent or 
evasive under necessity. But this was alien 
to their impulse, and they really suffered 
under such constraints. Their expansive 
forthgiving natures will find release only 
with the removal of national danger and 
insecurity. 

That can be counted one of the benefits, 
and not the least, flowing from a good 
peace—the unfreezing of the genial current 
of their souls. For one of the riches of 
Russia, as Donald Ne!son and Wendell 
Willkie well know, is the abounding good 
fellowship and camaraderie of her people. 


The Russian Home 


Botn Russians AND AMERICANS ARE 
family loving peoples. This needs emphasis 
in view of the persistent notion that Soviet 
children are taken from their parents and 
raised by the state. True, intent that its 
future citizens shall be well born, the gov- 
ernment provides special care for the 
mother before and after birth; grants pen- 
sions to large families; supports an exten- 
sive network of créches and nurseries for 
working mothers; gives children, in peace- 
time as in war, first claim on milk, butter, 
eggs. 

While often grumbling against other re- 
strictions, to these priorities the Russians 
give fervent approval. 

Like Americans, they are always ready to 
stint themselves for their children—loving 
them, wanting them, better children and 
more of them. In Russia, almost always it 
is the father who carries the baby—and this 
not merely because baby carriages are all 
but nonexistent. Whatever else the millions 
of Red Army men driving the Nazis across 
the steppes may not have, be sure that each 
one carries a picture of his children, wife, 
mother, father. 

Witnessing to the depth and strength of 
Russian devotion to family life is the way 
it has weathered the trials and stresses of 
the Revolution. Early excesses such as “post- 


card” divorces and unlimited abortions—’ 


long since abolished—were a phase in the 
struggle to liberate women from the dis- 
abilities and sex taboos of the past, to break 
the almost absolute authority of the hus- 
band and father which among the Moslems 
amounted to sheer despotism. 

The chief factor in this liberation is the 
economic independence of women through 
their entrance into the trades, the profes- 
sions, and all social activities. In public 
life, they now enjoy equal rights and privi- 
leges with men; so they do in private life. 
While the Soviets cherish and safeguard the 
family, most of its old economic props are 
‘gone. 

_ The new Soviet household exists today 
almost solely on the basis of mutual love, 


_ common interests and children. But so 


powerful are these that in no other country 
is family life more warm, rich and abiding. 


~ 
“ 


Long- and Short-comings 


As IN THEIR VIRTUES SO IN THEIR VICES, 
their foibles and pleasures, Americans and 
Russians are much alike. Both are restless, 
intent on going places and seeing things. 
The old Russians had a sense of leisure, 
time to loaf and invite their souls, sitting 
around the samovar talking for hours. But 
with the advent of the machines and time- 
saving gadgets they—much as Americans 
—seem to have no time to spare. Both 
peoples are given to sports, athletics, and 
big game. Both are addicted to hard liquors 
rather than light ones. 

What about the more negative, even sin- 
ister traits of the Russians—those darker 
sides set forth by their own great writers 
from Gogol to Sholokhov? It’s a long list, 
ranging from idleness and procrastination 
to intoxication, thievery, lying, callousness. 
Some items in the list, such as indolence 
and petty dishonesty, are incompatible with 
an industrial civilization and are fast dis- 
appearing. Though vodka still flows rather 
freely, drunkenness is on the decline. The 
once prevalent bribery is all but non-existent. 

Nonetheless most of the seven deadly sins 
continue to function in this socialist state 
as elsewhere. Soviet Russia has its due 
quota of sycophants, of time-servers, and 
careerists. Of “radish communists,’ as 
they are called, with their eyes on the main 
chance, ready “to commissar it” over the 
helpless. Of churlish, bungling bureaucrats 
turning the simplest transaction into an 
ordeal. Harsh conditions are not conducive 
to the amenities and graces of life. Com- 
munists, unsparing of themselves, are not 
chary about being ruthless with others. 
Jealousy and envy have not been exorcised 
by the Revolution—nor crimes of sex and 
passion, and today, infuriated by the ter- 
rors of the Nazis, the most amiable Rus- 
sians are filled with a consuming hatred of 
the invaders. 

But all this does not invalidate the por- 
trait in general of the Soviet people in this 
article. At the end of a scathing chapter 
on their faults and sins, Sir Maurice Baring 
declares them the most lovable of people— 
that of all mankind next to his own coun- 
trymen he would prefer to live among them. 


Freedom and the Future 


FRoM THE WAYS IN WHICH AMERICANS 
and Russians are alike, one might well pass 
on to certain differences. While individu- 
alistic Americans think of freedom largely 
in personal terms, the more social-minded 
Russians think of freedom collectively—for 
groups, races, the whole nation. They hold 
that real freedom is possible only on the 
basis of certain economic rights and se- 
curity. To everyone regardless of sex or 
race they would assure a job, a living, edu- 
cation—the satisfaction of utilizing his ca-_ 
pacity to the full, of participating in build- 
ing the good society. 

This is the gist of the Soviet concept of 
freedom. It means the presence of oppor- 
tunity—freedom for something. To Amer- 
icans it means more traditionally the ab- 
sence of restraints — freedom from some- 
thing—the right to say and do and go as 
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effect. Bes 


_enormous editions of the works of 


Democrats in. the Making 


‘THEIR BEST GUARANTEE IS THE CHARACTE! 
of the Russian people themselves. Th 
study the constitution in all schools fror 
primary to the new theological seminari 
They sing the songs of freedom. They re 


‘ 


‘ 


one pleases. We don't like censors, secret 
police, purges, arbitrary arrests, officials pry- 
ing into our affairs or pushing us about. 
Neither do Russians like these things. Ne 
people have a keener sense of their own 
worth and personality. None more relish 
giving voice to their ideas and feelings. — 

During collectivization, I was in a vil- 
lage where a commissar from Moscow was 
trying to persuade the peasants to set up a 
radio loudspeaker. As a final argument he 
said, “Put in the loudspeaker and you won't 
have to take my word as to what Stalin 
and Kalinin are saying in Moscow. You 
will be able to hear for yourselves.” 

“Yes, Comrade-talker,” interrupted an old 
muzhik. “We will be able to hear what 
they are saying in Moscow. But will this 
new contraption talk backwards? Will they 
be able to hear in Moscow what we are 
saying in the village?” 

At that time they were saying plenty 
about everything from taxes to arbitrary 
acts of communists—regardless of conse- 
quences. No crossroads group of American 
farmers could more thoroughly enjoy giv- 
ing vent to their grievances. That is one 
reason why the Russians in 1936 so en- 
thusiastically hailed the new constitution 
guaranteeing freedom of speech and all the 
other civil liberties up to “secrecy of cor- 
respondence.” 

Good, say the critics, but in Soviet Rus- 
sia these rights are most honored in the. 
breach. Even so. It has been said that 
“Democracy is the luxury of opulent and 
secure nations.” Russia is neither. Soon 
after the constitution was launched for pub- 
lic discussion, Soviet leaders’ became aware 
that the long dreaded fascist assault was 
not far off. To get ready for it at top 
speed became their prime concern. ‘Jo it 
was sacrificed everything, from consumer 
goods to many of these half emerged lib- 
erties. The government proceeded by sum- 
mary measures and shortcut decrees. 

At the same time it sought to obtain the 
mandate and approval of the people through 
countless meetings in every shop, office, 
farm and factory. In this it succeeded. As 
Russians accepted—grudgingly to be sure— 
a moratorium upon the goods that were to 
flow from the giant industrial plants to 
their homes, so they did on many of the 
democratic processes and civil liberties that 
were to issue from the new constitution. 
That moratorium probably will last as long 
as the feeling of national danger and in- 
security lasts. Quite otherwise will be the 
situation if there is good and secure peace. 
Then unless one holds that’ dictatorship 
can never yield to democracy or that free- 
dom is incompatible with a highly socialized 
state, there are no weighty reasons why the 
constitution should not be put into full 


weat humanitarians and liberals. They 
arry deep rooted in themselves the demo- 
eatic traditions of the old mir—the village 
»mmune. In the local soviets, the collec- 
ive farms and people’s courts, they exercise 
\large measure of control over matters di- 
eetly affecting their daily lives. So they 
90 in the “general meeting” in every fac- 
pry and institution, with its free-for-all dis- 
uissions; in the 30,000 self-governing pro- 
lucers’ cooperatives owned and run by the 
aembers themselves. So they are doing 
hile the war of deliverance is on in the 
werrilla bands in which tens of thousands 
= volunteers, under leaders of their own 
Noosing, engage in a death struggle with 
ae Nazis. These are all schools of de- 
aocracy in which the people are acquiring 
5 technique and disciplines. The Russians 
ce fundamentally a democratic people. 
“In the long run,” says The New York 
jimes in an editorial on “Our Friends, 
ae Russians,” “governments must take 
aeir character from the character of the 
people.” How long will that run be? The 
uree generations that Lenin once predicted 
would take Russia to achieve a full 
edged democracy? Or will Russia once 
gain surprise the world by a rapid evolu- 
on in the direction of Western concepts 
nd practice? 


Cannon and Muses 
(Continued from page 93) 


€ stage, dramatized by the author. Here, 
0, love for a woman is integrated with 
alty to the state and the resolve to fight 
the end. 
Joseph Utkin, a delicate lyricist, cannot 
¢ his right hand any longer: the fingers 
ere shot away by German shrapnel. But 
m his hospital cot he dictated powerful 
‘rses, in which tenderness for his mother- 
nd mingles with implacable hatred of the 
‘vader. This is true of most Soviet poets 
iday: they sing both love and wrath. The 
ronger their love for the country and for 
se kind of life they have worked so hard 
build, the more intense is their hatred 
the aggressor who seeks to impose deg- 
idation and slavery. 
(One of the noblest poets, Nikolai Tik- 
pnoy, has found the meaning of this war 
i the poet in these words: 
““This is not an ordinary war that ends 
discussions at a peace conference about 
vo or three provinces and several carloads 
gold indemnity. No, the destiny of 
nkind is involved, the question of what 
id of a world will emerge from under 
e ruins, of what man will do and how he 
Il live on this earth, and first of all how 
Soviet man will live on Soviet earth.” 
ikhonoy lived in Leningrad throughout 
siege and, in an unheated room, by the 
ht of a little kerosene lamp, he wrote 
“Leningrad Stories” and his poems on 
Kirov plant that have endeared him to 
ussia. 
ong with hundreds of lyrics and songs, 


the war has produced its epics. Thus 
Tvardovsky’s “Vasily Tyorkin” recounts 
with rollicking humor the adventures of a 
typical private, so typical that already there 
have appeared numerous imitations and 
additions. The partisans have naturally 
furnished many themes. Margarita Aliger 
has described in moving verse the martyr- 
dom of Zoya, a partisan school girl tor- 
tured and executed by the Nazis. 


The “Rethless” 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN SOVIET ART AND 
the war are illustrated by the tank “Ruth- 
less.” This tank was built with money do- 


nated by four poets and three painters who 
thus converted their Stalin Prizes. A poem 
and a cartoon were engraved outside and in- 
side the tank. The officers and crew of the 
“Ruthless” were inspired by its dedication 
and have performed heroic deeds, reporting 
from time to time to the laureates about 
their exploits and the number of bullet 
and shell holes in the tank’s armor. In 
their latest report, they lamented the fact 
that a German shell had damaged the en- 
graved cartoon and torn off one of Hitler’s 
legs. 

The cannon have not silenced the Soviet 
muses. 


N. I. A. TRAINING DOUBLED INCOME 


“More than doubled my income since completing the N.LA. 
Course. Extended writing on commercial subjects, and sales 
letters have increased my income sufficiently to support com- 
fortably my wife and two sons in our own home. Your training 
ideally supplemented my public speaking and qualified me as 
a university instructor in my business field.”—Harry A. Hunt, 
1426 8th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


What makes 


WRITING ability GROW? 


F OR a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests 
to men and women with literary ambitions. Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are fired 
with the desire to write have taken advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer’ has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. 


We have 


not yet discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature with all the qualities that go to make 


up a successful author. 


One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting style. Ty k 
A third has a natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment 
In each case, success can come only after ‘the missing links have been 


but is woefully weak on structure and technique. 
and knowledge of human behavior. 
forged in, 


Another has great creative imagination 


Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promising writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one- 


sided—incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute trainin 


out more successful writers than any other experience. 


newspaper-trained men and women. 


is based on journalism—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 


Many of the authors of today’s ‘“‘best-sellers” are 


One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that it starts you writing and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. Week by Week, you receive actual assignments just as if you were 


right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 


1 your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran writers with years of experience 


“breaking in” new authors. They 


from progressing. At the same time, they will give you constructive 


ing your natural aptitudes. 


In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members often begin 
We do not mean to insinuate 
or become prominent overnight. 
Most beginnings are made with earnings of $25, $50, $100, or more for 
material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, 
travels, sports, recipes, civilian defense, war activities, etc.—things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the 


to sell their work before they finish the course. 
that they skyrocket into the “big money,” 


moment. - 


For those who want to know—Free Writing 


Aptitude Test 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing ambitions, send for 
This searching test of your native 
Fill in and send the coupon. 


our interesting Writing Aptitude eS tree 
abilities is free—entirely without obligation. 


will point out those faults of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you 


suggestions for building up and develop- 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper Institute’s op- 
erations in Canada have 
been approved by the 
Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board, and to facili- 
tate transactions a special 
permit has been assigned 
to their account w 

The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Montreal. 
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world’s great peoples. 


to Communism? . . . and why? 


last twenty-five years. ) 


SHEED & WARD 


“Communism is quite out of the pic- 
ture in Soviet Russia” this book says. 


by Helen Iswolsky awe 
200 pages $2.75 


The story of Russia’s thousand years told 
through the lives of her cultural and religious 
leaders, A biographical portrait of one of the 


You know what Communism has done to 
Russia. Do you know what Russia has done 


(When you lay down this readable, 
authentic and revealing book, you will 
know immeasurably more about Rus- 


sia than those who know only her aS 


377 pages 


oe 


63 FIFTH AVENUE 


A scholarly study of the church under 
Soviet rule. 


Religion in Soviet Russia 


by N. 
183 pages 


. a highly informative, 
mented and rigorously honest book on the ups and 
downs, past, present and conjectured future, of 
religion in the Soviet Union . 
those interested in Russia. 
are Soviet publications.”—The New Republic. 


An apocalyptic novel 


Moscow 1979 ne 


by Erik R. and Christiane 
von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 


A vivid, imaginative picture of the world 
forty years hence. 


. . a great achievement. 
blood with a pen of iron’—N. Y. Sun. 
. . this story of terror and sanctity is 
hideously credible.””—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


S. Timasheff 
$2.00 


thoroughly - docu- 


. A must for all 
The chief sources used 


$3.00 
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American Production—Russian Front 
(Continued from page 59) 


formly assigned high priority ratings. As a 
matter of fact, since the summer of 1942, 
every item in the whole Soviet program 
has been given a position at the very top 
of the regular rating band. No other similar 
program, domestic or foreign, has been ac- 
corded such across-the-board treatment. Ex- 
cept for certain special, super-urgent single 
purpose domestic projects, the Soviet pro- 


gram has constantly enjoyed priority rating 


as high as any in the land. 

But with all this, Russian items did not 
have entirely smooth sailing. For many 
weeks, despite everything that could be 
done, the actual flow of goods into the 

_ USSR was slow. Every month saw an in- 
aa crease). in deliveries, but total shipments, 
when viewed against the background of 
established oy discouragingly 

oe _ small. 
‘Tn addition, with Pearl Harbor and the 
eee of our own needs for war 
always possible to give 


erred treatment de- 


Sie, so that urgent do- 
Id go. 


tussian items had to 


> ahead; some-_ 


delivery schedules specified by Soviet rep- 
resentatives could not be met.. 

By the end of the first quarter of 1942, 
however, the situation had considerably im- 
proved. Monthly shipments of raw mate- 
rials, chemicals, and most military stores 
began to attain the rate called for by the 
protocol. 

At the same time, substantial progress 
began to be made toward completion -of 
long run industrial equipment. 

This acceleration, which became more 
marked during the second quarter of 1942, 
made possible fulfillment by June 30, 1942, 
of the majority of the commitments which 
had been made at Moscow. In a number 
of cases, however, the increase in deliveries 
during the last months of the protocol per- 
iod was not sufficient to overcome earlier 
deficits, and we failed to meet promised 
goals. 

To some extent these failures were 


_set by the fact that large pe tie ae 


materials and equipment not requested or 
Promised at Moscow were su plied; 
aime this, no one W th 


though not able 


but 


proportions. Actually, in the case of a vari- 
ety of items of the utmost significance, we 
produced and shipped quantities of de 
cisive importance. Trucks will serve as il 
lustration. 

In the nine months from October 1, , 194] 
to June 30, 1942, tens of thousand 0! 
trucks, together with hundreds of thousand: 
of tires and replacement parts were shippec 
to the USSR or were moved to dockside t 
await shipment. If the transportation diffi 
culties faced by Soviet armies during t 
critical period are recalled—the vast dis 
tances, the destruction of railways, the 1 nec 
essity of rapid movement—the vital rol 
played by these trucks will be appieaa 


Under the Scud Protocol 
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TOWARD THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST PROTO: 
pecieds ‘the President decided that a 
supply agreement should be offer 
USSR for the twelve months fron 
1942 to June 30, 1943. This secon 
was negotiated in Washington dur 
summer of 1942. In it, the 


quests, promised : 


“Easily the best single-volume intro- 
duction to Russia now available and 
a must for all who have a longer-range 
interest in its history.” —WN. Y. Times 


SHORT 
HISTORY 
of RUSSIA 


By B. H. Sumner 


B. H. Sumner, noted English authority 
on Russia, traces the seven basic influ- 
ences which have controlled the de- 
velopment of the world’s greatest land 
empire. Called a “short history” be- 
cause of its conciseness, this lively, 
readable volume covers every important 


phase of Russian history.’ 
Illustrated $3.75 


Reynal and Hitchcock, New York 


Ills and plants far in excess of the capa- 
y of available vessels, and of Russian 
ts and railways to handle their move- 
ent at the other end. With the exception 
;a few extremely critical materials which 
re promised only in limited quantities, 
td of certain obvious military items, more 
every type material and equipment de- 
red by the USSR was available for ship- 
emt at any given moment during the 
botocol year than could possibly be moved 
‘tof this country and into the Soviet 
hion. 
In the case of a number of items, the 


-y, with full Russian agreement, to cut 
ck production. Even so, stocks of many 


jirements accumulated. 

‘Allowing for changes in Soviet specifi- 
ions, production commitments for direct 
litary items were fulfilled 100 percent or 
iter. i 

[The same was true of raw materials and 
remicals, except where production was re- 
ded, with Russian agreement, because 
|| excessive stocks. Production of industrial 
ipment mounted to almost twice the 
nimum guaranteed in the protocol. Food 
Hd petroleum were made available well in 
cess of promised quantities. In addition, 
er the first protocol, a great many 
s not included in the agreement 
oped as extra-protocol items. 
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cess was so great .that it was neces- 


ms equal to several months shipping re- 


And Now the Third 


LasT sPRING, A THIRD PROTOCOL PROGRAM, 
running from July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944 
was agreed upon with the Russian govern- 
ment. In this, materials and equipment were 
offered the USSR in such quantities that it 
was necessary for the Soviet government to 
eliminate a substantial percentage in order 
that the total tonnage could be brought 
within reasonable shipping expectations. 

Reports on performance during the first 
six months of the third protocol year show 
that now, as during the second period, 


_there is being made available every month 


more of practically every type item in- 
cluded than can be moved to the USSR. 
This applies to industrial equipment and 
most military stores, as well as to raw 
materials, chemicals, food and petroleum. 
Undue accumulations of stocks, however, 
are prevented through production and 
diversion controls. Complete success for the 
program thus seems a virtual certainty. 
By and large, then, the American peo- 
ple have fulfilled the commitment to give 
“every possible assistance” to the USSR. 
How much this assistance has contributed 
to the heroic and successful struggle waged 
by the Russian armies is a question which 


cannot now be answered. Shipments of 


supplies from our shores have been enor- 
mous—just how enormous cannot for ob- 
vious reasons be told in detail at this time 


—but enormous as they have been, they 
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have amounted to Only a fraction of the 
total quantity of materials which the USSR 
has poured into its fight with Germany. 

However, it should not be forgotton that 


our supplies have gone to fill in the strate- 


gic marginal gap between Russian produc- 
tion and Russian requirements. The ma- 
chine tools and other equipment which we 
have furnished may have been a decisive 
factor in making it possible for the indus- 
trial establishments of the East to take up 
the slack caused by the losses in the West. 

Our aluminum and steel have without 


question greatly aided the maintenance of 


a Russian air force capable of battling the 
Luftwaffe out of the Russian skies. Our 
trucks and scout cars, our communications 
equipment, our tanks, planes, and guns, 
our brass and steel for shells, our railway 
materials and rolling stock, and our food 
and petroleum conceivably may have been 
the weight that tipped the scales and made 
possible the Russian armies’ turning from 
the defensive to the offensive. 

At the present time, however, the ques- 
tion of the amount of credit which we 
should receive for our contributions to the 
Russian cause is of little moment. What is 
of real importance is the fact that, when- 
ever possible, we have met Russian requests 


fully and quickly, and the fact that the 


Russian people, in turn, have presented the 


United Nations with great and decisive 


victories over the common enemy. 
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THE RED ARMY 


A new and authoritative study of the Red Army from the 
pen of one of the most distinguished scholars of the 
Soviet Union. $1.25 


By Professor |. Mintz 


VLADIMIR LENIN 


A Political Biography 

An account of the life and activities of the founder of the 
Soviet Republic from the turn of the century to his death 
in 1924. $2.50 


Prepared by Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute 


RUSSIA'S FIGHTING 
FORCES 


A comprehensive account of the Soviet Red Army, its 
origin, fighting tradition, and the source of the morale, 
and the brilliance of its leadership. $2.50 


By Capt. Sergei N. Kournakoff 


SOVIET PLANNING and 
LABOR in PEACE and 
WAR 


A detailed study of special aspects of the Soviet economic 
system: economic planning, the financial system, work, 
wages, and the economic effects of the war. Trade $1.00 


By Prof. Maurice Dobb 


THE SOVIET POWER 


A thorough study of all aspects of Soviet life, written by 
one of England’s best known and most distinguished 
churchmen. $2.50 


By Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury 


SOVIET ECONOMY and 
THE WAR 


A concise factual record of Soviet economic developments 
during the last few years with special reference to their 
bearing on the war potential. Trade $1.00 


By Prof. Maurice Dobb 


JOSEPH STALIN 


A collection, in two volumes, of the addresses and “Orders 
of the Day” of the Soviet Premier since the invasion of 
the Soviet Union. Historic pronouncements essential to a 
real understanding of the war. Each $.75 
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mixture of races and the same exuberant 
vitality and feeling of democracy. On the 
classroom wall may hang a picture of Karl 
Marx where we would have Lincoln, a pic- 
ture of Lenin where ours would be Wash- 
ington, but so marked on the surface is the 
similarity that one American visitor, after 
scanning a list of subjects studied, turned 
to the principal of the school and said: 

“I_ don’t see anything here about Marx- 
ism.” 

To which came the swift reply: “Evi- 
dently you don’t know what Marxism is!” 

The principal meant, of course, that 
Marxism colors everything. It is inculcated 
with all that the child learns—arithmetic, 
history, literattire, science. This is the 
underlying difference between our schools 
and theirs. John Dewey, writing of Soviet 
education in 1926, said: 


“The effect of the Revolution upon edu- - 


cation is to release courage, energy and con- 
fidence in life. . . ..The Revolution is not 
merely economic and political but a change 
in the attitude of people toward the need. 
and possibilities of life.” ; 


Had the American visitor, instead of 
looking for Marxism in some course, ob- 


What 36 Million Children Are Learning 
(Continued from page 101) 


served the attitudes which were fostered, 


she would have come closer to discovering 


the meaning of that term, and the distinct- 
ive quality of the Russian school. 

While war has forced drastic adjust- 
ments in the Soviet school system, there are 
other aspects that have distinct bearing on 
peace and the postwar world. These 
spring from the attitudes inculcated by the 
schools. There are at least four that are 
well defined and that may help us to under- 
stand Russian foreign policy in the years to 
come. 


Social Responsibility 


I—Where we emphasize individual re- 
sponsibility, they emphasize social responsi- 
bility. 

This does not mean, of course, that in the 
United States and in Canada, too, we do 
not awaken our children to some awareness 
of the community and what it means. De- 
mocracy could not function at all if we did 
not sense its common tasks. The Russians, 
in their turn, are keenly alive to the creative 
value of individual development. But by 
and large, where we foster individual 
thinking, individual ownership, and indi- 
vidual rights, they stress social ideals, 
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rights, and ownership. Both attitudes ar 
of course, essential to balance. , 


Wealth and Property 


II—CLosELY ALLIED WITH THE EMPH 
sis on social responsibility is the Sovi 
teaching that a nation’s wealth sprin 
from the work of its people. They do n 
confuse this wealth with money. The 
conception is simple and concrete—that ¢ 
ganization of manpower coupled with ra 
materials and machines equals weal 
Wealth is what one can use—clothes, foc 
shelter, highways, ifrigation systems, he 
day hostels, medical care, education, rec 
ation. 

After our experience with rationing, \ 
can better grasp their point of view. V 
can understand their meaning now wh 
they say that money is not so important 
goods themselves and money becomes qu 
useless unless the goods exist. They ha 
it clearly in mind that only by work 
their wealth produced and that their s 
tem is geared to prevent one intoleral 
waste—unemployment. fs 

For they are confident that the stande 
of living for all will be raised by stea 
work. As few children elsewhere in | 
world, theirs. learn how the food they 
comes to the table, and what it cos 
expenditure of human effort. This 
principle is taught in theory and also 
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A REPORT TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Lend-Lease at Work 
in Russia 


Asked how he liked the 
tough little American Lend- 
Lease jeep he was driving, a 
Red Army soldier replied: 
“Zamechatelno!” — the Rus- 
sian equivalent of “Swell!” 


A Russian pilot with 27 Nazi 
planes to his credit — Focke- 
Wulfs and Messerschmitt 
109’s — told Captain Ricken- 
backer that the P-39 could 
out-dive and out-fight either 
one of them. 
Profusely illustrated with 
photographs, maps, and 
pictograms. $3.00 


Here is the complete and au- 


thentic story written by the author 
while Administrator of Lend-Lease. It 
1s one of the most important and fasci- 
nating pictures of the war on every 
front, and comes as an answer to these 
tremendously significant questions. On 
what are our billions of dollars being 
spent? What percentage of our food is 
shipped overseas? Why ship arms to 
other countries? What is Reverse Lend- 
Lease? Shall we ever be repaid for 
any of this vast expense? This book 
presents the thrilling story of the 
United Nations on the road to victory. 
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bits each term to factories, mines, and 
ms. Excursions are combined with class 
ady and actual productive work. As a 
rollary to this conception of work as 
ealth, is the ethical attitude that it is just 


immoral to exploit the work of another . 


it is to hold him up with a gun. 
Allied to this idea of the nature of wealth 
| that held toward property. In a country 
nhere mines, stores, oil wells, factories, 
wer plants and agricultural land, are 
. owned by the government there is nat- 
nally a different attitude from ours where 
host of such wealth-producing property is 
‘ivately owned. 
This difference was well illustrated in a 
Viet geography lesson. The young teacher 
as drawing on the blackboard a diagram 
| the six great belts that stretch across the 
ice of Russia from one end to the other— 
= tundra, taiga, black earth, steppe, desert, 
id wall of mountains that, like a fortress, 
nds the country to the south. All 
rgish her explanation of the formation 
the earth and its resources, ran the word 
ha—ours. She spoke enthusiastically of 
mur oil,’ “our fisheries,” “our river trans- 
t .” It was a lesson in geography, but it 
s also a lesson in common ownership 
iked with social responsibility. It was 
arged with emotional content. 


% Freedom and Race 


WII—Ir ts EXACTLY THIS FEELING ABOUT 
‘s ssing the wealth of their country that 


60 Fifth Avenue 


the Soviet children seem to an extraordinary 
degree to associate with freedom. Through 
such broad ownership they believe they are 
“free” from the driving fear of want that 
has plagued man since he first emerged 
from the darkness and began his tong, slow 
groping toward security. American children 
do not sing 

“Land of the free and home of the brave’ 
with more zeal’ than boys and girls in the 
Soviet Union sing out the refrain from the 
“Motherland”: 

“Where in all the earth, 

Breathes man so proud and free?” 
The Russians may have one concept of 
freedom, we another, but their emotion is 
strong and real. To colonial peoples whose 
natural resources too often are owned and 
exploited by foreigners, ownership and 
“freedom” in the Russian sense may come 
to have immense appeal. 

With the Red Army rolling up victories 
and the schools rolling back prejudice, Rus- 
sia is gaining a strategic position for leader- 
ship in Asia. 

For Soviet schools not only teach that 
their natural resources are common prop- 
erty to be scientifically developed for the 
benefit of all, but that this holds for all the 
races that inhabit the earth. Through les- 


‘sons in history, geography, literature runs 


the theme of racial equality and respect for 
the achievements of all peoples. Racial prey- 
udice is rated either a mark of abysmal 
ignorance and backwardness or a conscious, 
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criminal act. It is not an accident that Sta- 
lin’s major written work is, “Marxism and 
the National Question.” 


The Future 

IV—Mucu oF THE ECONOMIC INFORMA- 
tion given children in the schools centers 
around Soviet plans for the future of their 
country. The young people are accustomed 
to think of a nation as having a goal or 
purpose. In their case, the national purpose 
is to raise the standard of living for all. 
This new way of thinking makes a child 
reared in the Soviet Union responsive to 
any world planning for collective peace and 
well being. 

The Soviets have shown what mankind 


can do in a single generation by clearing. 


their land of the dark shadow of illiteracy 
—which still overhangs the continent of 
Asia, clouding the aspirations of a billion, 
people, 450,000,000 in China and 388,000,- 
000 in India alone. The USSR still has a 
long way to go in developing its people, 
but it has made these enormous gains in 
supplying means of communication and 
of learning as the basic tools of democracy. 
In employing them, the attitudes fostered 
in the Soviet schools will be reflected in- 
creasingly in the trends of Russian foreign 
policy. What is being taught in the class- 
rooms of the USSR is evidence that the 
Soviet goal will continue to be the develo 
ment of natural resources for the use of | 
people—and for their collective security. 


Russia’s Western Front 


(Continued from page 66) 


the postulate with which to begin, and 
borders were to be viewed from the angle 
of military strategy. 

Happily, Messrs. Eden, Molotov, and 
Hull had no inclination to put the bound- 
aries cart before the collective security 
horse. They recognized that the paramount 
intelligent self-interest of their respective 
countries required a durable peace. 

“Questions relating to boundaries,” said 
Mr. Hull in his subsequent address to the 
American Congress, “must, by their very 
nature, be left in abeyance until the termi- 
nation of hostilities... . Many of the prob- 
lems which are difficult today will, as time 
goes on, undoubtedly become more possi- 
ble of satisfactory solution through frank 
and friendly discussion.” 

And again: “There will no longer be 
netd for spheres of influence, for alliances, 
for balance of power, or any other of the 
special arrangements through which, in the 
unhappy past, the nations strove to safe- 
guard their security or to promote their 
interests.” 

The precedent breaking invitation to the 
American Secretary of State to appear be- 
fore the United States Congress on his re- 
turn, and the enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded him, give hope that this time the 
United States will throw its weight into 
winning the peace no less than the war. 


Our Choice and Russia’s Decision 


So IT Is THAT TWO ALTERNATIVE ROADS 
stretch today before the nations of the 
world. There is, first, the familiar route of 
isolation. Time and again, its alluring 
mirage of self-sufficiency has repudiated the 
expectations of all who have traveled it. 
There is, second, the collective security 
route, easier to plan than to construct, 
which runs on terrain heretofore explored 
largely in the minds and hearts of men. Its 
roadbed can only be laid in the mutual 
confidence of the peoples of Britain, the 
United States, Russia, and China; and, 
after them, of all the peoples of the world. 

It was not sufficient for Eden, Molotov, 
and Hull to have sensed this at Moscow. 
Nor sufficient for Churchill, Stalin, and 
Roosevelt to have believed in it at Teheran. 
To be carried out, there must be the world 
over a similar understanding of mutuality 
of interest. Land-locked Russia, for ex- 
needed ice free ports. 


fear necessitated military preparedness. It 
entailed the costly maintenance of a huge 
army, a war economy, the strengthening of 
military frontiers, and the extension of 
western boundaries. The Russian folk know 
what this cost them in the scarcity of con- 
sumer goods. Russian leaders are aware 
of the sacrifice required in terms of lowered 
standards of living for their people. To 
the extent that the Soviet Union receives 
adequate assurance of freedom from fear 
of aggression, her insistence upon territorial 
claims will diminish—and also her in- 
sistence upon spheres of influence or strate- 
gic bases beyond her western borders. 

Public opinion in the United States, as 
well as Britain, can furnish the underpin- 
nings for Russia’s decision. The collective 
security road is closed to the lone traveler. 
That fork may lead to durable peace, but 
the Soviet Union cannot travel it unless the 
United States heads the same way. 


Soviet Middle East 


(Continued from page 78) 


one of the oldest in Moscow, and after an 
all-day inspection declared flatly that the 
carding, spinning and weave shed left 
much to be desired, but that the printing 
department was “first class.” “They were 
making excellent 14-color print goods,” he 
now recalls, “for export to Persia and 
Turkey.” Later he was taken to a new 
mill at Ivanovo-Voznesensk, one of the 
first modern installations built under the 
Soviets. The inspection over, his hosts led 
him to a conference room, its long table 
set with caviar, pickled herring, black 
bread, tea and vodka. “Now what do you 
advise, Mr. Allen?” he was asked. 
“Frankly,” he responded, “the machinery 
is of the latest English design obtainable 
and your reinforced concrete air-conditioned 
plant ranks with the best in the world. But 
as yet your workers are insufficiently trained 
to operate the machines properly. Yet I feel 
certain you have a great future in textiles.” 
There were other no less cordial con- 
ferences during his brief stay, including one 
at which delegates from the cotton industry 
of Central Asia were present. As a result, 
a one year contract was negotiated and his 
concern sent from America four technical 


mental barbed wit 


tape is a veritable 
Hand tools, unless im 


entanglement. . - - + oa 

rted, are very poor in quality an 
we much pane loa be given oa 
Russian skilled workman for his ability t 
do a creditable job with seemingly wortl 
less ones. This is not true of the handlin 
of mechanized tools. Caterpillar tractor 
Diesel shovels, engine drivers, air com 
pressors, and welding machines are id 
many more hours each day than they at 
running.” 

Wartime Soviet production has Ied a 
American engineer to modify an carlie 
dour estimate that it would take twenl 
generations for the Russians to gain § 
dustrial proficiency. Now he puts it : 
five generations—a not too fiatterin 
gauge of present performance, but certain! 
encouraging as to the rate of progress 1 
date! 

In contrast to these views, engineers | 
the United Engineering and Foundry Ce 
report that although the Zaporozhe rolliz 
mill as built had an estimated capacity 
600,000 tons a year, it produced 720,0 
under Soviet operation. ; 

In the opinion of S. A. Trone, whe 
perspective goes back to the Tsarist regim 
Soviet engineers and workmen are, in t 
very process of mastering their industri 
resources, learning things we could 
teach them—nor could anyone else. 

Another engineer points out that in i 
dustries which are well advanced, notab 
shortwave radio and synthetic rubber, 
Russians have developed much from whi 
we in turn can profit. : 

That American-Russian industrial colla 
oration is not envisaged as a one-w 
street is evident from the provision for t 
mutual exchange of patents made tin t 
technical aid agreements concluded by t 
respective Russian industries with | 
General Electric Co., and with the Rae 
Corporation of America which has be 
assisting Soviet television to develop. — 

Wartime in Russia’s Middle East 

Writinc 1x The New York Time: 
early January of her recent visit to 
American West Coast, Anne O'Hare 
Cormick says: “To the dazed and jos 
visitor from the Atlantic shore it loo 
if a super-movie producer had cha 


1S fenuang uprisings, Negro unrest, Negro resent- 
ment — America’s enemies are telling the 
world that these disturbing facts prove the insin- 
cerity of our democratic claims. White America 
faces a real dilemma here. No longer can we 
ignore the differences between what we preach 
and what we do. We must face the facts—of dis- 
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which shall it be, America? 


crimination, or low income, of segregation and al] 
the rest. j 


This series* of books mirrors the shortcomings ir 
our relations with the Negro—shows the reasons 
why disunity has become the fact, how we can 
proceed to practice the democracy we profess 


he Negro Problem and American Democracy. This 

book is the over-all summary of the entire Carnegie 
study of the American Negro and is the most up-to-date, 
thorough, penetrating and unbiased analysis of the prob 
lem which has yet appeared. The study concludes with a 
discussion of the ways ahead toward the resolving of the 
dilemma of the Negro in American society. “Exhaustive 
and objective . . . a real contribution. Recommended to 
all who take their ‘American creed’ seriously.”—Library 
Journal. 


SHOCKING account of the small share Negroes 
A have in the good things of American life. It discusses 
family income and how it is converted to consumer goods 
and how much public assistance has been made available 
to Negroes. “From no other source are we likely to get 
as complete, authoritative and up-to-date information on 
the living standards of the American Negro.”—Book-of- 
the-Month Club News. 


REVEALING assembly of disturbing facts about dis- 
A crimination against the Negro in various aspects of 
American life—in the armed forces, in war industries, in 
commercial and professional occupations, education, etc. 
—presented dispassionately but damningly. “Scholarly and 
alive.”—Survey Graphic. “Objective and comprehensive.” 
—New Republic. “A truly exciting panorama.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Peach TS overwhelming scientific evidence to refute 
widely accepted beliefs concerning Negro inferiority, 
a myth which the author contends is due chiefly to failure 
to appreciate the past of Negro civilizations in its true 
light. “Absorbing and significant . . . of first interest 
throughout.”—N. Y. Times. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


j evaluation of available research on such ions as Negro intelli- 
Edited by Otto Klineberg. An ava on ph mae 


$4.00 
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and other aspects of psychological 
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With the vast migration in 1941 and 
after, literally millions of newcomers have 
had to be housed, fed, transported to work, 
entertained in their spare time. In Sverd- 
lovsk, where I saw the first streetcars ten 
years ago, the municipal transport system 
has been extended by fifteen miles. 

Local food stores were inadequate to 
feed the army of new industrial workers, 
whose first winter must have been one of 
terrible privation. But in Sverdlovsk today 
as in Novosibirsk, Semipalatinsk, and other 
centers, every vacant lot is a victory garden 
and vegetables are grown in plots reaching 
out from the towns into the Siberian taiga. 


Johnny Appleseed Up to Date 


THERE ARE AUXILIARY FARMS ALSO, LIKE 
the 500-acre truck garden which was devel- 
oped around the Kirov machine tool plant, 
after it had been evacuated to the east from 
Leningrad. This farm began in 1941 with- 
out even seeds or implements. Today fresh 
vegetables are raised in abundance and the 
herd of cows, the flock of chickens, the 
piggery and bee-hives produce fresh milk, 
eggs, pork and honey. “Johnny Appleseed,” 
who seeded fruit trees in advance of our 
Midwest settlements, would have gloried 
in the 10,000 tons of lend-lease seeds ship- 
ped from the USA as well as the 3,000,000 
pounds in “seedkits” distributed by Russian 
War Relief. 

American gifts of clothing have also 
been highly appreciated. Even a button be- 
comes a problem at times in the new in- 
dustrial centers. However, light industry 
is being expanded—as in Chelyabinsk, for 
example, where shoe output during the war 
has increased six times over, and in 
Magnitogorsk, which has a shoe factory and 
two clothing mills. Children’s shoes are 
being produced by the conveyor system in 
the Urals today, as are workmen’s durable 
shoes with pressed wood soles. 

The influx of new workers naturally 
enough created a housing crisis and heroic 
efforts are being made to meet it. Russian 
architects today look to the prefabricated 
standard three-apartment house, such as is 
built for American industrial workers. Yet 
the pressure for new housing facilities is 
so great that workers are given credit with 
which to erect their own houses and ad- 
vised on how to go about it. One method 
described suggests the use of surface clays 
and pitch as building materials, seldom 
used before in Siberia where forests abound. 
Blocks are made of pulverized soil mixed 
with a tarry substance, tamped in a mold 
and dried for ten days until they are 
hard and blackas ebony. The walls are 
insulated inside with birch bark and faced 
on the outside with stucco or whitewash. 
Ornamental scrollwork of wood is placed 
over windows and gables of these new 
Siberian cabins. rising from the earth to 
shelter these twentieth century pioneers. 


The Melting Samovar 


Russia’s AsIATIC HINTERLAND WAS A 


place of exile before 1917. With the war 


it has become a promised land of refuge 
to millions of new citizens. Thus Soviet 


\ 


Uzbekistan alone has taken in three million 
refugees from enemy occupied areas, a 50 
percent imcrease over its pre-war popula- 
tion of 6,300,000. 

Today White Russian Jews live among 
Uzbek Moslems in Tashkent. Donbas coal 
miners work alongside the Kirghiz herds- 
men who left their flocks to enter the 
Karaganda mines. Azov fishermen ply their 
trade among the Nentsi of the Siberian Far 
North. The Shor-Kizhi people, an ancient 
Tiurkic tribe, send their sons to work in 
the iron mines of the Kuznets basin. 

At the same time Tadjiks, Kazakhs, and 
Turkomen are among the 1,500 scientific 
workers in the various republics. Turk- 
menian and Kirghizian branches of the 
All-Union Academy of Sciences were estab- 
lished during the present war. 

The roster of 6,000 women workers em- 
ployed at the Karaganda coal mines in- 
cludes such familiar names as Anne, Lucy, 
Lena, Nadya, and Fatima. The “fifteen- 
year-olders” is the name of a famous brigade 
of youngsters today at the Kirov plant. 

Russian and American experience is thus 
coming closer together. Hitherto, minority 
peoples have been more or less self-con- 
tained in areas designated as territories and 
republics. Now, their streams melt, fuse. 
Nor is it all, by any means, a dour tale. 

Let us take a swing around the main 
centers of Russia’s Middle East and see 
how things stood in 1943 as reported in 
the Russian press. In Sverdlovsk (wartime 
population 750,000) you could have seen 
performances of Gladkov’s “Long, Long 
Ago,” at the Central Theater of the Red 
Army. This had been evacuated from 
Moscow early in the war. Among the work- 
men at the Nizhni-Tagil iron and steel 
works you would have found Kazakhs, 
Uzbeks and Tadjiks, former herdsmen from 
Central Asia who heeded the call of the 
Ural industries. In their free hours they 
gather in their Chaikhan, (Tadjik tea 
house) to enjoy native music and hear their 
bards sing folk songs. 

At Krasnoufimsk you could have met 
the students of the Kharkov Technical 
Institute of Machine-Building; at Magnito- 


_ gorsk, those of the Leningrad Armored 


Tank Officers College. 

In Novosibirsk (wartime population 
800,000) you would have seen with a great 
sense of realism the new play, “Invasion,” 
presented at the evacuated Leningrad 
Theater of the Drama. You could have 
taken a steamboat trip down the river Ob 
to visit the Crimean fishermen now living 
there; or gone by rail to the Stalinsk mills 
to see performances given by a song and 
dance ensemble, a company of one hundred 
evacuated Estonian actors. You might by 
coincidence have been entertained by the 
Railway Workers Song and Dance En- 


“semble which toured for twenty-one months 


through all the war centers of the East. 

A “must” on your schedule would have 
been the restored panorama of the great 
Crimean war of the 1850’s, which was 
evacuated to Novosibirsk during the siege 


_ of Sevastopol. 


Swinging around to Semipalatinsk you 
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would have wanted to see the evacuated 
Bolshevitchka Ukraine clothing mills as 
well as the play “Front” performed by the 
Ukrainian Academic Theater. Had you 
taken a look at the locomotive when it 
stopped at some wayside crossing along the 
“Turk-Sib” Railway, you would have 
found it battle-scarred from bombing, shell 
ing, and machine gun fire. For it, too, wa: 
an evacuee from the Donbas front in 1942 

At Tashkent (wartime population 900, 
000) music lovers would have been delight 
ed to visit the Leningrad conservatory 
which celebrated its eightieth jubilee 1 
1943, safely domiciled in the capital of Uz 
bekistan. You might have wound up tht 
tour with a banquet here, consuming sé: 
food produced now by the Balaklava fisk 
cannery at its new home along Lake Ara 
and partaking of champagne made by thi 
Kharkov winery at its new cellars in grape 
rich Central Asia. 

Unquestionably, with the reoccupation 0 
the Ukraine, thousands will return there 
but equally without question, vast num 
bers of evacuated people will have takei 
root in the Middle East to. remain an 
contribute to its further progress. For her 
a great slogan holds in reverse—that o 
Stalingrad’s defenders: “For us there is n 
land beyond the Volga.” 


Collaboration 


ONE THING THAT STANDS OUT IN THE PAS 
record of our relations with the USSR 1 
the living tradition of collaboration. I hav 
given examples drawn from the Sovie 
Middle East. But the case does not re: 
there, although it is hard to make sele« 
tions from among Americans who hav 
collaborated with Russians. Thus the Ame 
ican, geneticist H. J. Muller helped yfou 
Soviet research in this field by importin 
the vinegar fly Drosophila in 1921. Eth 
Ely Pattison brought the first grapef 
trees to Russia in the late 1920’s. Amo 
industrialists, Charles R. Crane, the CI 
cago manufacturer, stands out, with 
twenty-six trips before and after the Rev 
lution and his vigorous backing of creati 
moves for better understanding. 

Among the engineers, surely the famo 
Colonel Hugh L. Cooper should be i 
cluded; and S. A. Trone, General Electric 
distinguished Russian-born engineer, wl 
is now assisting the Chinese to industrializ 
So too, Charles E. Stuart, close friend 
General George C. Marshall, a mini 
engineer who helped install modern m 
chinery in the Donbas; Leon S. Moisse 
the Latvian-born engineer who, before 
assisted the Soviet Commissariat of Tre 
portation, was a consulting engineer on 
George Washington Bridge. Also Jol 
Calder, the Detroit contractor who aid 
in the development of Soviet automot 
plants; Harold Ware, the American en) 
neer who brought the first tractors” 


helped the Russians establish their ; 
num industry;"and Alcan Hirsch, 1 
work in the new Soviet chemical inc 
is described in his book, “Industrializ 
Russia.” = —— (Continued on page 14 
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To understand 


the source of the 


amazing strength 


that catapulted 


Russia into her 


position of world 


prominence, read 


Illustrated 


— 


“It will be long before as good a book 
about modern Russia appears as this one 
by Mr. Hindus; not only because he de- 
‘ scribes so vividly the Russia he has 
known so well, but because he has known 


it so recently.” 
~London Daily Telegraph 


“To understand the Russia that will 
have its powerful place in Europe, no 
intelligent reader can neglect Mother 
ee Russia.” —William Allen W bite 


PRESENT SAVINGS 


3 recent 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


AND 
POSTWAR MARKETS 


By Sumner H. 
Slichter 


Lamont University Profes- 
sor, Harvard University 


A careful and reasoned 
examination of the accu- 
mulation of savings dur- 
ing the war period and 
the effects of such sav- 
ings on the future demand for goods. The book takes up a number of 
factors, both in their present and probable future bearing on the subject, 
and sets up a framework of assumptions to serve the business man as & 
point of reference in his postwar thinking. Includes the author’s com- 
ments and conclusions suggesting application of the material in considering 
postwar conversion, production, and marketing policies. 73 pages, $1.00. 


POSTWAR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Edited by Seymour E. Harris 


On leave from Harvard University; Director of the Office of Export-Im- 
port Price Control, O.P.A. 


The most authoritative discussion of postwar problems yet produced, this 
book is of vital importance to business and professional men, economists, 
and well-informed Americans who agree that if we do not plan to win the 
peace, we shall have lost the war. Important aspects of our postwar eco- 
nomics are covered by twenty-three leading economists, including Hansen, 
Samuelson, Hitchcock, Sweezy, Bissell, Schumpeter, Lerner, Simons, 
Leontief, Harris, Higgins, Greer, Perloff, Slichter, Witte, Wilson, Black, 
Davis, Haberler, Ellis, Bryce, Kindleberger and Sumner. 417 pages, $3.50. 


A SHORT. HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


By Henry S. Lucas G 
Professor of European History, University of Washington 


All that man has thought and achieved, from his first beginnings to his 
trials of the present,:is vividly portrayed in this noteworthy book. Ap- 
proaching the subject from the point of view of the cultural historian, the 
author has selected a series of civilizations and has thrown a critical light 
on each of them, revealing the time, geography, economic and social life, 
and political organization, with major emphasis on intellectual, religious, 
and artistic activities. 994 pages, $4.50. 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Examination Coupon 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days ! will pay for the books, plus few cent post- 
age, or return them postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Oo Slichter—Present Savings and Postwar Markets, $1 00 
Harris—Postwar Economic Problems, $3.50 
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American engineers contributed what Mr. 
Trone so aptly calls: “The machine, a 
wonderful machine, conscientiously made 
for the most part by men who did not mix 
in politics.” And once on the ground they 
contributed an equally valuable American 
“Knowhow.” In the early 1930’s they num- 
bered above a thousand, these engineers; 
by 1940 they were counted in tens. There 
were also an unknown number of skilled 
craftsmen who never returned to the 
United States. Just as American engineers 
fifteen years ago furnished the blueprints 
for the builders of the Dnieper Dam, so 
today Russian engineers are furnishing the 
blueprints for special machinery made in 
the USA to equip Soviet plants. 

The fact that Americans could contribute 
on such a scale, even prior to recognition of 
the Soviet Union by the American govern- 
ment in 1933, is evidence of common in- 
dustrial interests that were in advance of 
diplomacy. Likewise today, when between 
the United States and Russia there is no 
formal treaty of alliance, forms of collabor- 
ation dictated by the war are proceeding 
through lend-lease, Russian War Relief, and 
other agencies. Moreover, if the Soviets no 
longer need American engineers per se, 
they do need and will need what lend- 
lease officials call “billions of dollars” worth 
of industrial equipment. And as Secretary 
of State Hull has said, “There are im- 
mense areas of common interest.” Prior to 
the war there was an exhibition organized 
in Moscow where the products of Ameri- 
can industry were on display in showrooms 
visited by prospective Russian buyers. This 
will no doubt be resumed. It is hoped in 
official Washington circles that a continuous 
American-Russian Industrial Exhibition can 
be arranged here. 


Balance Sheet 


_ How CAN ONE EVALUATE THE PAST AMER- 
ican contribution to Russia’s industrializa- 
tion in the Middle East much less in the 
USSR as a whole? Not in dollars and cents 
although all the contract engineers were 
paid off in full. Nor in any kind of prerog- 
atives of control—for the Russian industries 
are nationalized. The evaluation must lie 
both in the fact that it has been the Soviet 
policy to introduce the very best of modern 


tools and techniques and that American 


mass production industry had the most to 
offer such a stupendous country. The give 
and take has been mutual. 

During the banquet at the Teheran con- 


ference in December, Marshal Stalin raised 
his glass in a toast, saying: “Without 
_ American machines, the United Nations 
could never ha 


on the war.” 


lumber and fur ‘surplus. The section 


investment in the long run than similar 
machine tools sold to potential Axis part- 
ners? They strengthened the forces for 
freedom and helped to lay the basis for 
long enduring friendship among the 
United Nations. 


Where East Meets West 


(Continued from page 81) 


in its carrying capacity. It has brought ships 
from the outside world at least once a year. 
But still relatively few ships make their way 
along the entire northern coast in the short 
three-month navigation season. Many more 
ply between Vladivostok and the mouth of 
the Lena than pass eastward from Arch- 
angel around the hump of the Taimyr Pen- 
insula. But it is the latter run that would 
be needed to replace the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. 

Statistics for recent years are, of course, 
unavailable, but it is perfectly obvious that 
there is no substitute for the Trans-Siberian 
to supply the Soviet East in time of emerg- 
ency except BAM, and that is probably not 
yet complete. 


What the Far East Produces 


THAT Is WHY THE SOVIETS HAVE FORCED 
economic development in the Far East way 
out of proportion to the population and the 
discovered resources. In the old days, only 
the obvious and accessible were produced 
—gold from the Lena and Aldan; furs from 
Yakut and the north generally; oil and 
coal from Sakhalin; fish from the Pacific; 
lumber. But today virtually everything is 
produced in some measure east of Baikal. 

Coal and iron ore, tin, molybdenum, 
tungsten, and salt are mined; heavy indus- 
try has been built up in Ulan Ude, Petro- 
vsk, Komsomolsk, Khabarovsk, and Vladi- 
vostok. Airplanes are assembled, ships are 
launched, oil is refined, textiles are woven, 
sugar beets processed. Again, lacking sta- 
tistics, it is only possible to guess and that 
guess would be that, for peacetime purposes, 
the Soviet Far East can supply itself almost 
completely with consumer goods, including 
food and light industrial products. It can 
repair and build its own cargo ships. It can 
assemble its cars, trucks, and planes and 
manufacture some of its railway rolling 
stock. But the Trans-Siberian must still 
haul in the heavy industrial equipment for 
new enterprises and for war. 


~ ‘ 


On the other hand, the Soviet Far East 


has its export surpluses, too. In large meas- 


ure these remain the old standbys. With 


4,500,000 people, 2.4 percent of the Soviet 


population, the Far East produced before 


have an oil surplus and it did have a large 


of Baikal suppli 


2 oplies industries far 
with some of 


Ler iss 


ture, the simultaneous development 


the war 30 percent of the USSR gold and 
-30 percent of the fish. In peace, it might 


its own machine shops to a large extent. — 


As Bastion and Neighbor 


Topay, THEN, THIS PIONEER LAND, SO LIKE 
Alaska and the Canadian Northwest, has 
been built up with modern industry ana 
modern agriculture, albeit on a scale dic 
tated by its sparse population rather than 
by its resource potentialities. It has all the 
elements of a well-rounded economy, capa- 
ble of self-expansion in a peacetime econ- 
omy. It has, moreover, been on the alert 
for over ten years, frequently fighting to 
keep its borders intact and at times re- 
pulsing major assaults as at the heights of 
Changkufeng in 1938. _ 

As a military base, however, the Soviet 
Far East remains an outpost that must 
be fed and supplied from outside in any 
long conflict. Its thin line of settlement 
along the very frontier is vulnerable te 
sudden attack and its lifeline in danger of 
being cut. It is no wonder that the Special 
Red Banner Far Eastern Armies hold such 
a unique place in the Soviet defense estab. 
lishment, and were long regarded as the 
pick of the Red Army. Today we know 
that some of their noted commanders are 
fighting in the west, but it would be harc 
to believe that the Soviets would risk mov 
ing any substantial part of their strength 
away from that explosive frontier. 

For Americans, the Soviet Far East ha 
in the past been an unknown region 
famed only for its Siberian tigers and it 
crabmeat. But looking ahead to the peace 
years, it may once again, as in centurie 


_ past, become very close to us. The plan 


from Chicago to China may stop in Petro 
pavlovsk or in Yakutsk. Tours to Alask: 
may include side trips to visit the volcan 
of Kamchatka. It is certain that shipping 


~ at least to Vladivostok, will increase decid 


edly over prewar years if for no other rea 
son than to carry goods to build further th 
industries laid down in the Soviet East. 

Whatever the Soviet East may come t 
mean to the average American, it has a 
ready assumed a vital interest to specialist 
who are now trying to open up Alasks 


-To mention but a few of the questions con 


mon to the two areas: Arctic flying; weathe 
z Ee: 


forecasting for the northern Pacific; cor 
struction on perpetually frozen soil; roa 
building and railroading on frozen 
North Pacific fisheries; Arctic shippir 
use of icebreakers; Arctic agriculture. — 
Scientists and technicians of the ~ 
countries are already in consultation 
many of these questions and, for thi 


5 
mo 


two similar regions will be mutuall 
ficial and stimulating, = < 
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“A stirring tale of the 
growth of a nation on 
three parallel fronts, the 
human, the industrial 


and the agricultural.” 
—Rose Feld, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


By Anna Louise Strong 


A novel of the people who built the Dnieper 
Dam... and then destroyed it in the battle for 
the world. 


“A powerful novel .. . a realistic portrayal of the 
heroic efforts of the Russians in war and peace. 
_ It helps the reader to understand the miracle of 
Russian resistance.’’—Sterling North, N.Y. Post. 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book + $2.50 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


The single most valuable 
background book... 


THE RUSSIANS 


“Here is a mine of real and interest- 
ing. information about the Soviet 
world: how big it is; what diverse 
peoples are comprehended in it; its 
foreign relations, banking system, 
development of synthetic rubber, 


national budget, the status of 
women, peace aims, trade unions, 
the status of religion—in short why 
and how the nation ticks... 


“The most important book on Russia 
that has come to my attention.” 


‘The Tinder that sets off riots: 


ACIAL conflicts are founded on tensions which 

are fed by rumor. In this remarkable book are 
tracked down and analyzed over 2000 inflammatory 
rumors prevalent in the South during the past two 
years—from the relatively harmless “Eleanor Club” 
stories to invitations to violence of the kind typified 
by: “The Negroes have bought up all the ice-picks 
in town and are just waiting for the next blackout.” 
RACE AND RUMORS OF RACE holds a mirror 
up to certain American communities with disquiet- 
ing results, for the pattern of the rumors shows 
clearly how deep the cancer lies and how great the 
task of education and adjustment that lies ahead. 


Just published, $2.00 


CHAPEL HILL 
The University of North Carolina Press 
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RUSSIA 
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STABLISHED eleven years ago, . 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY devoted Sp ecial Off er 
The regular sub- 


itself to what has proved to be the 
most important reporting job of our cri'iRR Tr?" cgar 
time. It is now established as the one 1s $1.50. As a special 


The only 
American 
magazine 


on the headline 
country of 
the century. 


ae ee * introductory offer we 
sure source of accurate information 
about our Soviet ally. Its subscribers 
number outstanding journalists, edu- 
cators, officials, social workers, writ- 


‘| ers, churchmen—all to whom authen- 


tic information is vital. Soviet Russia 
Today is a readable news magazine; 


will send you a full 
year’s subscription to- 
gether with a copy of 
“The Last Days of 
Sevastopol”? by Boris 
Voyetekhov, generally 
regarded as the great- 
est book that has yet 
come out of the war, 


, Bere ciaskic perenl are its articles are informative, and illus- for only 
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Far East by thousands of miles of undevel- 
oped territory, fed only by a single-track 
line that did not even reach the Pacific 
through Russian territory. Russia was im- 
potent to defend her eastern territory from 
Japanese encroachment, and it took until 
1925 with the aid of diplomatic pressure 
from the Western Powers to force Japan 
to evacuate Sakhalin. Soviet Russia did not 
sit at Versailles nor at the Washington con- 
ference that settled the fate of the Pacific. 
Today, not only is the USSR a first rank 
power in Europe, but thanks to its develop- 
ment of Siberia, Central Asia, and the So- 
viet Far East, it can pull its full weight 
in Asia. This is attested in the present war 
by the size of the counterbalancing armies 
which Japan feels it necessary to maintain 
in Manchuria. Though the center of Soviet 
industrial strength now lies in the Urals, it 
is still far to the west of Baikal. Nonethe- 
less, enough of that strength has been thrust 
out to make Russia’s Far Eastern bastion an 
integral and essential part of the economic 
and military power of the Soviet Union. 


Under the Soviet Rainbow 


(Continued from page 98) 


cause where schools were established their 
language of instruction was Russian—an 
often hated tongue to the racial groups. 
The Soviet regime reversed this. Teach- 
ers began to teach in the national language 
of each race. If there were enough Jewish 
pupils to constitute a class or school in a 
Russian or Ukrainian or Tartar region a 
class or school was opened for them in 
Yiddish. Just as Russians were no longer 
able to impose the Russian language on 


_ Ukrainians or Georgians, so the Ukrain- 


ians could not impose. Ukrainian on Ger- 
mans, Poles or Jews nor could Georgians 
impose Georgian on Russian or Armenian 
or Turkic inhabitants of Georgia. 

Some nationalities were so backward that 
they possessed no written language or 
grammar. Soviet scientists evolved these 
for them. Literacy in some races was par- 
ticularly low because they used the com- 
plicated, cursive Arabic script. The Soviet 
government substituted the simple Latin 
alphabet for this script and the result was 
a sharp rise in literacy in the Caucasus and 
Central Asia. By creating a script-gulf be- 
tween the Turco-Turanian peoples of the 
Soviet Union and their kin ‘abroad, this in- 
novation, incidentally, was calculated to 
weaken the Pan-Turanian movement. 

Moreover, through the industrialization 
and modernization of the country, Bolshe- 
vism served to Europeanize Russia. The 
grant of culture to the eastern nationalities 
was a further westernizing influence. In 
the primitive hills of the Caucasus I once 
met a young Ossetian who had learned the 
Latin alphabet. I showed him an Amer- 
ican magazine and he slowly spelled out 
the syllables, although he could not under- 


stand the words. This teat gave him the 
» sense of having performed a miracle. He 
said, “I have jumped across an ocean and 


Soviet 


touched America.” : 

He felt as if he had risen into inter- 
planetary space on the vehicle of language. 

“None of my ancestors back to birth of 
the earth,” he said, “could ever read his 
own language. Now I can read yours. 

In my fourteen years in the Soviet Union, 
I traveled a good deal among the na- 
tional minorities because there the crea- 
tive processes released by the Revolution 
were most exciting. A few hours’ trip took 
one from the home of one race to the home 
of a very different race bound to its neigh 
bor by the new and common experience of 
constant growth and flowering. 


Daring and Consistency 


LITERACY PLUS, OF COURSE, DYNAMIC SO- 
viet politics, helped to break the influence of 
religion—especially of the Moslem and 
Buddhist churches—in the retarded regions 
of the minorities.. The emphasis of scientific 
teaching in Soviet schools and, in general, 
the rationalistic nature of communist theory 
served to further undermine religion. 

Moscow performed a daring act when it 
granted a separate individuality to each 
race. For by so doing it might have 
created fissiparous, centrifugal tendencies 
and broken up the federal_union. But the 
inordinate centralism of Soviet economics, 
politics and administration, as well as the 
spread of atheism and the loyalty of com- 
munists to Moscow, counteracted the sep- 
aratist trends. 

It is impossible to assume that Stalin 
would give’ up Soviet centralism in the 
midst of a war that requires the highest 
concentration of political authority and mil- 
itary organization. Moscow’s decision to 
accord the sixteen constituent Soviet re- 
publics the right to maintain their own 
armies and to have their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad was published just as the 
Red Army touched Estonian soil and 
when the Soviet penetration into Poland 
began to develop. It is logical to suppose, 
therefore, that Stalin hoped his promise of 
separate armies and separate foreign repre- 
sentation would weaken the resistance of 
Baltic nationalists to what they might 
otherwise regard as the total extinction of 
their countries. The same promise may 
stimulate the desire of Balkan peoples to 
solve their problems by merging with the 
Soviet Union. ; 

Occasionally, Soviet minorities have 
given Moscow plenty of trouble. Ukrain- 
ians or Georgians or Armenians have been 
accused of wishing to expand their nation- 
alism to a point where it might lead to 
secession. : 

The Ukrainians were thus charged with 
dreaming of an independent Greater 
Ukraine embracing the Ukrainians of the 
Union, Poland, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia. Such designs were branded 
as “bourgeois” and those accused of harbor- 
ing them were liquidated. In several in- 
stances, the number of liquidated Ukrain- 
ians was large. But in view of Russia’s 
pre-revolutionary past’ and the variety of 


social, political, economic and cultural 
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levels, the unity which the Soviet Union 
achieved has been truly remarkable. 

Freedom under Moscow pleased the ra- 
cial minorities which had been irked by 
Russian supremacy. 

Racial Peace 

ALL THE MINORITIES HAVE FORGED AHEAD 
very rapidly in cultural attainments and 
economic development. There has also 
been much intermarriage between races. 
Peoples that were anathema to one another 
and traditional enemies—like the Armen- 
‘ans and the Tartars, the Ukrainians and 
the Jews—have intermarried in consider- 
able numbers. Racial divisions mattered 
less because the full expression of racial 
personality was unimpeded by the Soviet 
government. No one “superior” race made 
the others race-conscious. In Samarkand I 
once asked an Uzbek woman whether the 
child she had by her Russian husband 
would be an Uzbek or a Russian. 

“Fe will be a Soviet citizen,” she an- 
swered. 

In his book, “The Soviets,” Albert Rhys 
Williams describes Tsarist policy as “ “One 
Tsar, One Religion, One Language,’ or, in 
the more abstract formula, Autocracy, Or- 
thodoxy, and Nationalism—meaning by the 
last the culture, customs and institutions of 
the Great Russians.” This is a profound 
truth. Not only Russian nationalism but 
monarchy and the Orthodox Church con- 
flicted with Bolshevism; it was no accident 
that the Soviet regime opposed all three. 

Another factor contributed to racial peace 
within the Soviet Union: total employment 
and the elimination of an exploiting class. 
Beginning in 1928, on the eve of the intro- 
duction of the First Five-Year Plan, unem- 
ployment ceased; later, indeed, manpower 
shortage became the rule. In this cifcum- 
stance, no one could feel that another per 
son was keeping him out of work. More. 
over, given the Soviet monopoly of domes. 
tic trade, no middleman exists who can be 
blamed for high prices, for cheating ir 
weights and measures, for cornering the 
market. I think this condition has helpec 
to diminish anti-Semitism and to improve 
relations between the many Soviet race: 
and the Armenians and Tartars who for 
merly bulked large in retail business. 

Religion counts for very little to the nev 
generation of Soviet Jews educated by th 
Revolution—and that means all Jews thirty 
six years old or younger. They have hac 
no Hebrew education and they do no 
yearn for Palestine. Anti-Semitism is to 
weak to reinforce their Jewishness or t 
make them want to be less Jewish. I hav 
talked to Jewish parents in the Ukrain 
who did not send their children to th 
government - encouraged Yiddish - languag 
schools on the ground that pupils who a 
quired their knowledge in Yiddish wo 
be handicapped in using it among no! 
Jews—say as teachers, physicians, or agi 
culturists. For this practical reason, mat 
Jews prefer Ukrainian schools to Jey 
schools and, elsewhere in the Soviet Uni 
Jews frequently attend Russian-langu: 
schools. (Continued on page 1 
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When Lenin died in 1924, Alexei Rykov 
became Prime Minister not because he was 
most fitted for the position but because he 
was a Russian whereas Boris Kamenev, 
who might have met the requirements bet- 
ter, was a Jew; and Stalin, whose power 
could have given him the job, was a 
Georgian. But I remember how apologeti- 
cally communists, then, explained this by 
the backwardness of the Russians. 

In 1924, I visited Soviet Georgia together 
with a German newspaperman. Georgian 
officials entertained us in a huge wine cel- 
lar in the wild mountains of Kakhetia. 
General Tchaikovsky, a Russian command- 
ing a cavalry regiment stationed in that 
area, was also present. A Georgian filled 
his ram’s horn with wine and spoke a toast 
to “our three guests.” Tchaikovsky re- 
marked that there were only two guests. 
“A Russian is always a guest in Georgia,” 
the official replied. Even as late as 1936, 1 
encountered resentment in the Caucasus 
against the presence of officials who were 
Russian. Such instances were exceptions, 

Gulfs widened by fear and hatred are 
bridged by tolerance. 


The Nub of the Question 


SOVIET CITIZENS HAVE A REMARKABLE 
blind spot for differences of race, religion, 
color, and place of birth. They like for- 
eigners even when they fear to associate 
with them. Our American Negroes are spe- 
cial favorites in Soviet society. In Soviet 
factories, offices, social gatherings, racial dis- 
tinctions seem to pass unnoticed. 

The Soviet policy of equal opportunity 
for all nationalities was practical and logi- 
cal. It offended no one and satisfied every- 
one except perhaps some Great Russian 
chauvinists and a few extreme anti-Bolshe- 
vik nationalists among the minorities. It 
made administration- of far-off areas easy 
and it accelerated progress throughout the 
land. It had everything to recommend it. 
[ts concrete advantages and benefits might 
recommend it to other countries. 

The Soviet policy towards national mi- 
norities had a particularly interesting ef- 
fect on the teaching of history in the So- 
viet Union. Russian history before the 
Revolution celebrated the works of mon- 
archs, princes, generals who had ruthlessly 
conquered the territories inhabited by the 
national minorities; it glorified the classes 
that had exploited the common people. It 
was, above all, the history of Russians. 
Russia’s racial stepchildren had no part in 
it. The Tsar’s imperialistic dream about 
the Balkans was disguised as the “Little 
Father’s” tender concern for “Brother 
Slavs.” For all these reasons, the Bolshe- 
viks rewrote the history books and showed 
the past in a very unfavorable light, a light 
which reflected. the abhorrence which all 
good Soviet citizéns—and especially the ra- 
cial minorities—felt’ towards the deeds of 
the Tsarist regime. This is the nub of the 
entire race question in the Soviet Union. 

The Bolsheviks were able to establish ra- 
cial peace at home because they broke with 
the past. That is also the key to world 
peace. There is no peace in the past. 


Neighbors Across the Arctic 
(Continued from page 88) 


River, with the Tungus-Evenki and 
Nentsi who live along the Yenisei, with 
the Chuckchi who live north of Kam- 
chatka—with all the twenty-six northern 
minorities who people the Soviet Arctic and 
the settlers who might come among them 
in increasing numbers. Only so could the 
Soviet Union bring within its social, cul- 
tural and economic patterns a vast hinter- 
land that for years had been closed by fear 
and ignorance. 

The northern sea route was opened 
for commercial traffic in 1935. I had the 
good fortune to join, part way, one of the 
freighters that opened it, the Anadyr, which 
sailed from Vladivostok on the Pacific, 
north through Bering Strait and past 
Alaska, west through the Arctic Ocean 
across the tops of Asia and Europe, to Mur- 
mansk on the Atlantic. Today freighters 
are said to be using parts of the route, 
traveling from Murmansk and Archangel 
to the Yenisei and back, and from Vladi- 
vostok to the mouth of the Lena and back. 
Almost all these Arctic voyages are made 
in convoy, led by an icebreaker, with air- 
planes scouting for the best routes and radio 
giving directions. 

In its early years, the Northern Sea Route 
Administration was in charge of all activi- 
ties in the Soviet Arctic. Now it has been 
constituted as a transport organization. It 
continues the development of coal mining 
in order to fuel the Arctic convoys but its 
earlier cultural, medical and civil functions 
have been taken over by local soviets, or 
by Arctic branches of the Soviet government 
at Moscow. 

Let me bring landward developments 
down to two place names on the map. 


Igarka, a Woman’s Town 


As Moscow LOOKED AT IT, IGARKA, WHICH 
is north of the Arctic Circle, meant a pro- 
tected harbor on the Yenisei, outlet for Si- 
berian lumber. Ships come even from South 
Africa to take out the pine and larch lying 
uncut for centuries around Lake Baikal. 
As the early leaders of the Northern-Sea 
Route Administration looked at it, Igarka 
was the most important colonization scheme 
in opening the northern sea route. As the 
people looked at it—15,000 of them when 
I was there in the mid-Thirties—Igarka 
was the most exciting place in the North, 
with its foreign seamen and an English 
section of the local newspaper. 

As I looked at it, Igarka was a woman’s 
town. The mayor was a woman. The 
chief agriculturalist, who was raising po- 
tatoes, cabbage and especially kohlrabi 
(found to have more vitamin C than lem- 
ons) was a woman. The weather bureau 
experts were women. The radio operators 
were often women; so were many of the 
stevedores, winchmen, teachers, reporters, 
sawmill operators—even a ship captain. 

The Soviets were paying double wages 
and giving longer vacations to men and 
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women going out to work north of th 
62nd parallel. I once asked an enginee 
‘f he didn’t feel this was feeding old preje 
dices about the uninhabitable north. Hi 
shook his head. “Our leaders are realists, 
he said. “Life is harder up here and w 
must give workers greater incentives. Th 
adventurers would come anyway, but Igark 
needs engineers, scientists, specialists wh 
would prefer to live in Moscow. Enthus 
asm brings some; but money brings other 
This place needs all the workers it can fin 
for years and years to come.” 


Yakutsk—from Exile to Boom City 


YAKUTSK Is NOT BRAND NEW LIKE IGARK. 
but is overlaid with traditions and lam 
marks of an old and hated place of exil 
Your first impression of this ancient city, 
musty—with its log houses and courtyat 
fences, its dust and horses, its history-lade 
roads and reindeer. 

But the streets today have revolutiona 
names printed in both Russian and Yaku 
The community boasts most of the featur 
of a modern municipality: office building 
theaters, movie houses, schools, pedagogic 
institutes, a broadcasting studio, factorie 
hospitals, a fire department, a famous m 
seum, and the public library, with its 551 
000 volumes that impressed Wend 
Willkie. 

A favorite “snack” in Yakutsk, sold 
little pushcarts at the street corners, w 
Eskimo pie! 

I lived for several months in Yakuts 
visiting native Yakuts in their farms a1 
homes and fur-factories. As in Alaska, ¢ 
ucation is compulsory and_ illiteracy 
rapidly being wiped out. Hospitals ha 
been built to combat the two worst heal 
problems in the Yakut Republic, tuberc 
losis and trachoma. I was at a meeting 
Zhigansk just south of the Arctic Oce 
one evening when one of the Yakuts spo 
to his people. “Every year,” he said, “cc 
ditions of life, of food, of housing, of ¢ 
ture grow better among our hunters.” § 
viet-like, he estimated that “better” at “1 
percent!” 

Afterward there were elections for se\ 
members to sit on the dais. Two of th 
were women. I remember especially 
handsome, small Tungus-Evenki won 
with bronze skin and straight, jet - bl: 
hair. She wore a modern green skirt, a 
blouse, a brown sweater, a white kercl 
on her head—and horsehide boots on 
feet. She carried her baby in her ar 
while she took an enthusiastic part in | 
cussing industrialization, mechanization, 
choice of delegates to be sent to Moscov 

The Soviet program emphasizes wha 
called “culture through trade.” The 
ministrative leader in Yakutsk descri 
how this worked. “The hunters bring 
their furs,” he said. “We pay high pr 
and some of them receive 6,000 rub 
year. Then wé have to plan how 1 
them to spend that money well. § 
bring in cultural goods like phonog 
radios, books and electrical app 
When one hunter buys a phonogra 
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ivites his friends in to listen. Then the 
tends want phonographs too, and off they 
40 to hunt the harder. The more goods 
ve bring in, the more these northern people 
vant to buy. The more furs they bring in, 
né more they raise their standard of life.” 

Fifteen kilometers from the city, Yakuts 
aad formed a collective truck and dairy 
arm where they raised and sold cabbages, 
garlic, and potatoes; also, cucumbers, which 
ine Yakuts, like the Russians, adore. Six 
vundred cows were housed in barns, clean 
ind freshly painted as a Wisconsin dairy. 

“Tt’s quite cultural,” I told the chief of 
milk and meat production, using the word 
ihe Russians love so much. He beamed 
with delight, “That’s just what it is. Be- 
core the Revolution, we Yakuts had no 
windows in our homes. Now our cattle 
aave windows in their barns.” 


Neighbors in the Arctic 


ARCTIC PILOTS AND ARCTIC SETTLERS HAVE 
pnade the vision of the Arctic explorers real. 
Dur purchase of Alaska in 1867 brought the 
JJnited States physically closer to Russia 
than to any other European or Asiatic 
power. In pointing this out in a recent 
address, Secretary Ickes recalled that in his 
jirst message to Congress, Andrew Jackson 
nad said, “In Russia, the United States has 
always found a steadfast friend”; and a 
mzeneration later the people of Russia “gave 
coyal support to Abraham Lincoln” during 
the most harrowing crisis in our history. 
On both sides of the Pole the white space 
vat the top of the map is being filled in with 
:<nown rivers, with airlines and strategic 
ports. Air routes have been flung not along 
the well traversed shipping lanes, but along 
the Great Circle routes, those curved lines 
bon a flat map which, like the straight line 
fin geometry, mark the shortest. distances 
between any two points on the globe. 
The shortest route between Washington 
vand Chungking lies not across America and 
ithe wide expanse of the Pacific but through 
NNorthwestern Canada, Alaska, and North- 
astern Siberia. Great circles shrink the 
distance between our own capital and the 
capitals of other Allies in Moscow and Lon- 
ido. The route between Chicago and 


than via San Francisco and Hawaii. Pass- 
senger planes flying from New York 
‘through Edmonton to Fairbanks and then 
sacross the frontiers of the North, will help 
ystretch the tent ropes of friendship, com- 
“merce, and international understanding. 

Charles I. Stanton, administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, writing 
on “Transition to Peace,” in a recent “Sky- 
Roads” exhibit of global maps, declared 
that: “Since 1939, Alaska has acquired as 
3 a set of airways and airports as any part 


f the United States. The Canadian system 
lis so closely meshed with our domestic net- 
work and the Alaska extension that the 
ee virtually constitute one system north 
,of the Gulf and the Rio Grande. This will 
yecome a continental system when Mexico 
the Central American republics join it, 


be extended south from the Canal Zone to tangible answers lies in the North. We are 
Cape Horn to become a hemispheric system fighting the war so that we may have that 
embracing all of our Good Neighbors.” freedom which permits the American and 

The time is not distant when that same Soviet Eskimos of the Diomede Islands to 
network may be extended across the Bering travel on foreign soil without fear or suspi- 
Sea through Asia, Europe, and back to cion. We are fighting the war so that the 
America. When the Yakuts put a record barbaric doctrines of race superiority, of 
on their phonograph and play “Who’s human slavery, of master and satellite na- 
Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?” you know tions, may be as unknown everywhere as 
that music, as well as airplanes and radio, they are unknown on these peaceful Arctic 
are linking the peoples of the world. islands. We are fighting the war for the 

Every now and then someone asks, “What happiness, the freedom, the dignity and joy 
are we fighting this war for anyway?” I in life which is the heritage of every child 
am simplifying the answer, I know, but not born on either side of those three and a half 
unduly, when I say that one of the most miles of water that separate the Diomedes. 


'Shanghai is 4,300 miles shorter via Alaska 


we are told they plan to do. It may well | 
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eR REMOTES Our economy is geared to a national out- 
— —— put in goods and services of around $150 
—— WHEN == billions. Our national debt, by the end of 
—— THE WAR —— the war, may run up to $300 billion. So 
——, ENDS —— long as our output stays high, we’re all 
right. But how can we make sure of main- 
; taining high employment and high pro- 
Flow can we achieve duction? How can we avoid inflation? 
full employment of How can we prevent a lowered living 
our men and ma- standard after the war? Where’s the 
chines? money coming from to keep America 
Can we make the rosperous? 
national debt work PECSP * 
for us, instead of Stuart Chase offers down-to-earth an- 


against us? 
Must we have gen- 
eral inflation? 


swers. He looks money squarely in the 
face—tells us what it is and how it works. 


Can we provide de- He suggests how we can check inflation, 
cent living standards service the debt, and bring our full pro- 
for all Americans ductive power into play—how we can 
without running the build and pay for a richer, finer postwar 
risk of economic Ae eices 


collapse? 
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Stumbling Blocks and Stepping Stones 


(Continued from page 124) 


sition is that free elections were held in 
these regions, and the people voted over- 
whelmingly for membership in the USSR. 
The answer to that is that the plebiscites 
were held under Russian auspices and no 
plebiscite organized by one of the inter- 
ested parties is ever convincing to anyone 
but the interested party. I do not suppose 
anyone really knows the sentiment of these 
people, although there are lots of experts 
who think they do. I have been in these 
regions at one time or another and I have 
talked with many of the people there and 
all of those I talked with were anti-Russian. 
They were anti-Red Russian, anti-White 
Russian, anti-every kind of Russian. But 
they were also anti-other things. The 
Ukrainians were anti-Polish and many 
others were anti-their-own-government. 

My own guess is that they would prefer 
to be independent and have their inde- 
pendence guaranteed by the United States 
and Great Britain. There are three reasons, 
however, why, to my mind, this preference 
may never be realized. 

The Red Armies rather than the Anglo- 
American forces will move in as the Ger- 
mans are driven out of these areas. Moscow 
will feel it cannot repudiate the plebiscites 
held under its auspices without seeming to 
reflect on its own honesty and fair dealing. 
The Russian people and government seem 
completely convinced that, regardless of 
what we think, the sentiment of the people 
in these areas and the security of the Soviet 
Union require the inclusion of these regions. 


Outlook for Borderlands 


AND sO, WITH THE GREATEST ADMIRATION 
and respect for these peoples, I am forced to 
the conclusion that their separation from 
Russia depends on a balance of forces that 
no longer exists in Eastern Europe—one 

_that could be restored only by a war in 
which the Soviet Union is defeated. That 
is a chore that neither the United States 
nor Britain nor anyone else is likely just 
now to undertake. Membership in the Sov- 
iet Union means loss of such independence 
as a small nation of three or four million 
may enjoy in the world of today, but it 
means no loss of nationality nor economic 
exploitation by an allegedly superior race. 

This change of status will be made easier 
by the right just given to all Soviet Re- 
publics to have their own foreign relations 
and army formations. This right will prob- 
ably mean no more than the same right 
means to the Republics of Cuba and Pan- 
ama, in relation to the United States; but 
that is something. Soviet Russia unquestion- 
ably expects to benefit by this move, but 
not as the Nazis suggest by dominating 
postwar conferences, because international 
issues are not settled by counting confer- 
ence noses. She expects to improve her 
relations and increase her prestige with 
neighboring peoples. 

As to Russia’s further territorial ambi- 


tions, I am sure that Stalin and his collabor- 
ators will be greatly interested in the estab- 
lishment of friendly governments in the 
countries that border on Russia, but I do 
not believe that interest will be pushed to 
the point of trying to coerce Finland, Po- 
land, Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Iran 
to vote on the question of joining the Soviet 
Union. Russia needs security and this war 
has shown with costly emphasis that secur- 
ity cannot be won by territorial expansion. 
Nor can it be obtained by a cordon sant- 
taire, whether it be a Russian cordon against 
Europe or a European cordon against Rus- 
sia, but only in a collective system in which 
Russia is accepted by the great powers as 
an equal. The formula for such a relation- 
ship has been given in the Teheran “Dec- 
laration of the Three Powers Concerning 
Iran” of December 1, 1943, by which the 
USSR, the USA, and Great Britain in effect 
guarantee the “independence, sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of Iran,” her mem- 
bership in the postwar collective system, 
and economic aid. Such a declaration about 
the other states I have mentioned would 
contribute greatly to good relations. 


III. IMPERIALISM 


To THE PEOPLES OF ASIA, THIS IS A WAR 
of emancipation. They want to get the 
Japanese militarists off their backs, but if 
the articulate Asians correctly interpret 
their peoples, they do not intend to bow 
those backs again to Europeans, to remain 
the providers of raw materials for European 
machines, and the consumers of the cheap 
products of European factories. 

The difficulty is that although they are 
learning fast the Western technology, they 
have not yet learned as much as the Japan- 
ese. They are not able either to rid them- 
selves of Japanese rule without the aid of 
Europeans (including, of course, the United 
States and the British Dominions) nor to 
rid themselves afterward of dependence on 
the West once the Japanese have been re- 
duced to their proper size. The dilemma of 
the Eastern peoples is that they want to 
control their own political and economic 
destinies, but cannot without Western help. 

As the price of that help, the Westerners 
may insist on regaining the privileged posi- 


tion they occupied before the Japanese 


moved in. Such a situation could turn into 
a very serious stumbling block to good re- 
lations with the Soviet Republic. What has 
taken place in Russia will make that clear. 

To go back to 1912, a Tsarist governor- 
general rejected a proposal to build textile 
factories in Turkestan in Asiatic Russia.on 


the ground that they would compete with 


the textile industries of Ivanovo-Voznesensk 
and Moscow in European Russia. That 
same year, the Imperial Ministry of War 
rejected a proposal to give military training 
to the non-Russian people of Central Asia 
and Siberia on the ground that it would 
“not make the non-Russians loyal to Russia 
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but will teach them how to use firearms, 

The world knows now that not only 
Turkestan but the lands of the Kirghiz, 
the Bashkirs, and other non-Russian peoples 
have been industrialized by the Soviets; 
and from these factories have come great 
quantities of essential military supplies. Fur. 
thermore, the men and women of the non. 
Russian nationalities have learned both 
loyalty to Russia and how to use firearm: 
so well that they have been signally hon. 
ored for their part in the defense of Moscow 
and Stalingrad. 

These Eastern peoples of the USSR have 
not been indifferent in Russia’s crisis, much 
less have they hoped for a Soviet defeat 
as a chance to free themselves. They have 
done as the Filipinos did unto us. They 
have fought beside the Russians, as equal: 
and comrades in arms, in the defense of 
the Soviet land against the champions ol 
race superiority. 

A non-communist Russian, G. Fedotov 
writing on Soviet policy, observes that East 
ern peoples, familiar with absolutisms, ever 
terror, accepted the old Russian authority 
without too much difficulty. The Sovie 
Russians have brought them somethings 
vastly more attractive—the intoxicating 
feeling of national and racial equality with 
the white races and an easy communiot 
with the technology of the West. 


Touchstone of the East 


WE HAVE EVERY REASON TO ASSUME THA’ 
this general line will be Russia’s attitude to 
ward Asia after the defeat of Japan. Wi 
have to decide what our line will be. If, br 
any bad luck, the United States should ae 
cept the advice of some of our citizens anc 
attempt to become the heirs to the olde 
imperialisms in Asia, we can count oh see 
ing reenacted on a vastly larger scale wha 
happened after World War I. Then th 
revolutionary China of Sun Yat-sen, re 
buffed by America and Great Britain 
turned to Russia. Then (in Dr. Sun’s fa 
mous account) to save his child, the Re 
public, he clutched at the Russian stray 
while England and America jeered an 
warned him not to clutch. “I know it is 
straw,” said Dr. Sun, “but better that, tha: 
nothing.” Russia is no longer a straw. 

But there is an alternative course. It : 
significant that Americans at Bataan r 
ceived from the Filipinos a demonstratio 
of loyalty comparable to that of the Easter 
peoples for the Russians. American polic 
toward the Philippines differs in many way 
from Soviet policy in Asiatic Russia. Wh: 
is important to stress is that the fund 
mental principle—that of preparation fe 
self-government—is the same. We may fe 
that their system of a communist politic 
monopoly is not our idea of self-gover 
ment. They may believe that our econom 
policy is not their idea of economic fre 
dom. But we both believe that the Easter: 
peoples can, with“our help, learn to gover 
themselves and’manage their affairs. 

On that belief a lot of old stum 
blocks can be used as foundation in b 
ing a road to justice and peace in Asi 
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A constructive method of solving 
our #1 democratic problem 


GET TOGETHER 
AMERICANS 


By Rachel Davis-DuBois, Ed.D. 


Director of the Intercultural Education Workshop 


LOUIS ADAMIC SAYS: “Dr. Rachel Davis-Du- 
Bois is a pioneer in intercultural education and _ 
relations. . . . This book is a practical manual for 
‘social interaction among Americans of various ra- 
cial, national and religious backgrounds.” 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN SAYS: ‘We have long 
needed a practical handbook for persons who wish 
a - to do something more than merely talk about our 

racial and cultural tensions. Rachel Davis-DuBois 
has happily filled this need.’ 


4 
{ CLARENCE E. PICKETT SAYS: “A grass roots 
| ; ‘book, the record of an intercultural program which 


touches the emotions and the affections of humans. 
... It is an extremely valuable contribution to the 
literature of Americanization.” $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


OUTLINES 
OF 
RUSSIAN CULTURE 


By 
PAUL MILIUKOV 


Edited by MICHAEL KARPOVICH 


Translated by 
VALENTINE UGHET and ELEANOR DAVIS 


First English translation of the only compre- 
hensive and thorough history of Russian culture 
in any language, by one of Russia’s leading his- 
torians. “An outstanding work ... not only a 
valuable contribution to Russian History in so far 
as factual information is concerned... (also) 
an analysis of the great spiritual, moral, intel- 
lectual and esthetic currents which set in motion 
Russia’s creative energies.” THe COMMONWEAL. 


Published in three parts: RELIGION AND THE 
CHURCH, $2.50; LITERATURE, $1.50; THE 
ARTS, $2.00; Set of three parts, $5.00. 


SECOND PRINTING 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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By Professors CHARLES E. KANY 


and ALEXANDER KAUN 
of the University of California 


Elementary Russian 
Conversation 


Three inexpensive, pocket- 
size manuals contain lively, nat- 
ural conversations that make 
memorization of words and cor- 
rect phrases and sentences re- 
markably easy. The conversations 
cover all sorts of daily occur- 
rences and interests, and teach a 
practical vocabulary that will en- 
able an American to associate 
with Russian-speaking people on 
a friendly and courteous basis. 
Start the first manual within a 
few days after taking up gram- 
mar study. Elementary ready this 
month. Intermediate and _ Ad- 

_ vanced in preparation. 


_D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston _ New York — Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 
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Our Ally—Soviet Russia 
(Continued from page 119) 
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the right to wear epaulettes and decorations, 
have been introduced. In other words, 
there has been recognition of service and 
rank, as opposed to the impractical idea of 
universal equality. 

This is only one phase of Soviet evolu- 
tion. Henceforth, Soviet ambassadors will 
wear a diplomatic uniform resplendent with 
gold lace. Soviet marshals wear golden 
stars with diamond trimmings. There has 
been established a Soviet school of officers, 
named after Suvorov, the general of Cath- 
erine the Empress; a Suvorov decoration, 
and another decoration named for Kutuzov, 
the general of Tsar Alexander | against 
Napoleon. And a new Order of Victory, 
made of platinum and jewels, worth fifteen 
thousand dollars, to rank with the Congres- 
sional Medal or the English Victoria Cross, 
as an emblem of valor. That shows how 
the pendulum swings. 

In addition there has been a definite rap- 
prochement, a pact of friendship and recog- 
nition, between the Soviet atheist State and 
the Orthodox Church of Russia. When 
Stalin received in the Kremlin the Church 
leaders and allowed them to assemble the 
Holy Synod to elect a Patriarch, it did not 
mean that the Bolshevik Kremlin admitted 
the authority of the Orthodox Church of 
Russia, but it did mean that Stalin recog- 
nized the value of the Orthodox Church of 
Russia as a foreign political force—in Bul- 
garia, Serbia, Rumania, and Greece—and as 
a unifying factor in the USSR itself. 


Soviet Russia Amid Her Peers 


THE WHEEL TURNS, AND WHAT WAS ZERO 
can come again to the top. Russia today is 
a Great Power, and now demands equality 
with the other two Great Powers of the 
world, the United States of America and 
the British Commonwealth—after Germany 
and Japan are beaten. The Russians, | 
think, have abandoned their first fanatical 
impulse to impose their ideas and their 
methods upon the Western powers. They 
have before them a tremendous and most 
difficult task of national reconstruction. 
Their richest areas, industrial and agricul- 
tural, have been devastated by the German 
invaders. Their task of reconstruction is 
terrific and requires our help. 

There is the-key to Soviet Russian policy 
in making the peace and in the future 
world. Immediately, they will need for- 
eign help for reconstruction. But above all 
they will need peace. They will know that 
the United States will be the strongest force 
in the world in production of steel and 

ships, tanks and‘airplanes, even of man- 
power. It will be to.their interest to coop- 
erate with the United States, because—if 
for no other reason—they and the United 
States want peace for development of their 
own resources. . 

The promise of the Moscow and Teheran 
conferences may fail, perhaps, of achieve- 
ment. Difficulties may arise, and the friend- 


ship which they betoken between the USSR 
and the USA may be spoiled. There 1s 
still a wide deep gap between the individ- 
ualist system of the United States and the 
collectivist system of the USSR. Neverthe- 
less there are no causes of fundamental con- 
flict between the two countries, and every 
word of the Moscow protocol should be 
carefully studied, from the resolute clarity 
of its earlier passages to the biblical so- 
lemnity of its final call for vengeance. Well 
might the American Secretaries of War and 
Navy describe it as a United Nations’ vic- 
tory more notable than any battle. 

In addition to the basic statement of the 
Moscow protocol, that the three great pow- 
ers involved would fight the war together 
to a finish and stand together in framing 
peace and postwar reconstruction—a state- 
ment which confounded the hopes of ene- 
mies and answered the doubts of friends— 
it specifically recognized the claims of China 
and, by implication, as Chinese spokesmen 
promptly noted, threw light upon Russia’s 
future attitude towards Japan. 

But above all—and here lies its prime 
historic significance—it involved the recog- 
nition by the United States and Britain 
of Russia’s passage from the larval state of 
revolutionary pariah, through an_inde- 
terminate cocoon period of half-friend, 
half-foe, to full acceptance as an Ally and 
great power. 


Soviet Health Lines 


(Continued from page 111) 


main comparable to kindred services in the 
USA. It should be brought out, however, 
that prior to the war practically no city or 
industrial center, no village or collective 
farm in the USSR, was unprovided for. 

This may be hard to believe by people 
living in a country in which hundreds of 
counties are without such facilities—many 
even without hospitals and some without a 
doctor. Moreover, except in the larger 
cities and in comparatively few counties, 
we have yet to make free medical and hos- 
pital service available in the USA. 


TB in the USSR 


OF THE TUBERCULOSIS SERVICE, MY OWN 
experience gives me a special right to speak. 
In addition to clinics that are a part of 
every health center and general hospital, 
and aside from a network of modern sani- 
toria throughout the Union, there are 
special tuberculosis institutes in all the 
larger cities for diagnosis and treatment. 
These are equipped with modern scientific 
facilities, and usually include a “Day and 
Night Sanitorium” where workers may be 
kept under continuous observation and 
treatment. That is—while pursuing their 
regular occupations, after they resume them 
or after they take up new occupations for 
which they have been trained. 

Moreover, each factory and collective 
farm has its clinic and serves as a center 
for “case finding.” Cases that are suspect 
or doubtful are sent to a nearby institute 
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_ in this human endeavor. 


or to a special tuberculosis clinic for more 
thorough diagnosis. The case record be- 
gins with the initial examination and is car- 
ried by the patient from clinic to sanitorium 
and back again to the home clinic when 
the patient is ready to resume his work. 

I commend the tuberculosis service of the 
Soviet Union to special consideration and 
study by those of my colleagues who strug- 
gle with case finding and have been worry- 
ing about rehabilitation and special train- 
ing for convalescents for forty years. 

The “Sports Doctors” 


Fizicheskaya kultura SOUNDS PRETTY 
close to “physical culture,” but their mean- 
ings do not altogether coincide. This falls 
outside the Commissariat of Public Health, 
and is supervised by a special division of 
the medical profession called “Sports Doc- 
ters.” The program—abbreviated to Fiz- 
kultura—is available to practically every 
citizen of the Soviet Union. Its slogan is? 
“Ready for Labor and Defense.” 

Dr. Percy M. Dawson of Duke Univer- 
sity, who has studied Frzkuliura on its 
native heath, points out that this “readt 
ness” is chiefly but not entirely physical. 
The aim, as he defines it, is that “the 
physique of the Soviet citizen, shall be such 
that, unfatigued by labor, he will have 
enough energy left to be ready for cultura! 
and political activity and for play. He 
should, also, be ready to lend himself with 
out too much further training to the ardu 
ous life of campaigning.” 

Dr. Dawson cites the midwinter military 
campaign of the Red Army and the Sovie 
exploration of the Arctic and attributes no 
a little of their success to Soviet winte 
sports such as skiing and skating. 


American-Soviet Interplay ‘ 


WHETHER OR NOT WE IN THIS COUNTRY G 
in for “Sports Doctors”—obviously healt 


leaders, here and in Russia, have much t 


learn from each other. To quote Surgeo 
General Parran again: 

“Among the recent contributions ¢ 
Soviet medicine can be mentioned pionee 
work on transfusion of blood, and bloo 
banks; transplantation of cornea, nerve 
and other tissues . . . and the sero-therap 
of gas gangrene. . . . Soviet medicine hi 
also had large experience in extensive pul 
lic health projects; in the prevention an 
eradication of malaria, typhus, tularemi 
and venereal diseases; in medical educatic 
and in the socialization of medicine.” 

The American-Soviet Medical Socie' 
has recently been organized to promo 
such mutual understanding and exchang 
To quote Dr. Walter B. Cannon of tl 
Harvard Medical School, its first presiden 

“ . . The vast sacrifices of our natior 
united against the aggressive dictators, | 
upon us who watch and work outside tl 
immediate struggle a profound responsib 
ity: that they who have suffered supreme 
shall not have suffered in vain. . . . Imp 
ling advantages™to themselves and 
mankind require the peoples of the 
Union and the United States to collabe 
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Announcing 
the publication 
on February 2nd 
(the first anniversary of the 
German defeat at Stalingrad) 


of 
RUSSIAN 
CAVALCADE: 


A MILITARY RECORD 
by Albert Parry 


The fighting men of Russia, from 

the days when Napoleon learned 
a bitter lesson at their hands to the 
victories of 1943; the story of their - 
leaders from Suvorov to Vatutin; the 
record of a tradition of valor reach- 


ing its climax in the triumph at Stalin- 


grad. 


z The most distinguished book to 

date of an outstanding author, 
who writes with the impartiality of a 
historian and an intimate knowledge 


of the Russian language and people. 
1 


‘Superbly illustrated $3.50 
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Will You Be a “Spiritual Mother’’ 
to a Soldier Boy? 


Will you help a soldier, sailor, marine, coast 
guardsman, seabee, a Wac, a Wave or Spar to 
have a personal copy of the New Testament—to 
give them that spiritual aid and comfort they so 
sorely need as they face the perils of war far 
away from home? 


You CAN DO THIS. You can, through the 
American Bible Society, join with thousands of 
others in carrying on the great work of your 
Society in distributing the Holy Bible to our 
armed forces, prisoners of war, refugees, and to 


distressed and war-weary people everywhere. The 
NEED is great... . Give your HELP today! 


Do it by a direct gift or through an American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreement, a Plan which 
has never failed in the 100 years of its operation. 
You receive an assured income as long as you 
live. At the same time you share in the work of 
distributing the Bible wherever it is needed. In- 
vestigate this Plan that enables you both to give 
and receive generously! Learn how it can fit 
your needs, how it entitles you to certain tax 
exemptions. Send for the interesting illustrated 
booklet “A Gift That Lives.” 


URGENT! MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


1 

American Bible Society, : 
Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 7 1 
' 

(1 Please send me, without obligation, your booklet SG-2 4§ 
entitled “A Gift That Lives.” : 

OUI enclose $..... ...+. to provide Testaments for our boys. g 
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Monetary, Credit, and Central Banking Policies 


Production, Consumption, Income Distribution 


and Price Policies 


Labor’s Views on American Economic Policies 
Government and American Economic Policies 


A Summary View of American Economic Policies 


The Economic and Business Foundation sponsored duri 
eight Panel Forum meetings on American Economic Policies. 
have been published in book form. 
Forum questions and answers, of the fo 


Forum Topics 


American International Economic Policies 


Taxation and Fiscal Policies of the U. S. Government 


Industry’s Views on American Economic Policies 


The volume contains the entire proceedings, 
llowing topics, by the following speakers: 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC POLICIES 


ng the Spring of 1943, a series of 
The proceedings of these meetings 


including the 


Forum Speakers 


Dr. 
Dr. 


Dr. 
Dr. 


Dr. 


A. Upgren, Dr. P. W. Bidwell, 
Henry Chalmers 


C. O. Hardy, Dr. A. G. Hart, 
Harley Lutz 


W. A. Irwin, Dr. W. Atkins, 


Mr. A. Friedrich, Mr. M. Jones 


Dr. 
Dr. 


Dr. 
Mr. 


Dr. 


L. S. Lyon, Dr. N. H. Jacoby, 
Theodore O. Yntema 


Ray Westerfield, Mr. John Gebhart, 
Donald J. Hardenbrook 


David A. McCabe, Mr. Boris Basil 
Shishkin, Dr. J. Raymond Walsh 


Dr. C. D. Edwards, Dr. T. Blaisdell, Jr., 


Dr. Morris A. Copeland 


Dr. S. H. Slichter, Dr. R. D. Calkins, 


300 pages, 1943, $3.00 


Mr. J. Franklin Ebersole 


The Economic and Business Foundation 
P. O. Box D, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


“Those Russian Women” 


(Continued from page 109) 


Red Army has no infantry battalions of 
Amazons. The greatcoat is no prerequisite 
to heroic deeds. Look at the cleaning wom- 
an, Tanya, who won a decoration when a 
munitions ship was bombed. Or consider 
the teachers, the factory workers, the scien- 
tists of Leningrad; it takes courage to re- 
main on the job in a city where German 
and Finnish shells dropped unexpectedly 
out of the blue and in a schoolyard girls 
lay “screaming and moaning. Many have 
been crippled for life; others will never see 
again.” 

But there are Soviet women who insist 
on front line assignments and some of them 
become snipers, bomber pilots, machine 
gunners. Many of these have worked in 
auxiliary services first. The three hundred 
girl barbers who left for the front last sum- 
mer hoped to wield tommy guns as well as 
razors. Women in guerrilla units face the 
most hardship and danger. Many of them 
have witnessed Nazi cruelty at firsthand 
and know what they are fighting. 

Notable women fighters have laid down 
their lives: Nina Onilova, machine gunner; 
Maria Raskova, aviator; Zoya Kosmodemi- 
anskaia, guerrilla fighter. Ludmila Pavli- 
chenko, the famous girl sniper who visited 

the United States, is fighting on the Dnie- 
per and adding more notches to the 309 
on the rifle she used in the defense of 
Odessa and Sevastopol. ; 


The women of today are not the first 
heroines their country has produced, but 
the Soviets are probably right in claiming 
that their present mass heroism is un- 
equalled. In the nineteenth century there 
was Vasilissa who led her village to defy 
Napoleon’s troops with pitchforks and 
axes; Nadezhda Durova who fought in the 
Russian cavalry. Later came the wives of 
the Decembrists who suffered a thirty-year 
exile in the wilderness; Vera Sassulich who 
shot a notorious chief of police; Vera Fig- 
ner who endured twenty-five years in the 
Peter and Paul Fortress; Nadezhda Krup- 
skaya, Lenin’s wife, who knew solitary con- 
finement and exile. Of equal stature were 
the women who marched at their husbands’ 
sides on that famous January 9, 1905, and 
the women textile workers whose demands 
in 1917 had such far-reaching consequences. 

The Soviets rate highly the courage wom- 
en displayed in the Revolution. They have 
continued to need that great courage in 
the struggles facing them after the Revo- 
lution. 


Up from the Depths 


For OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, THE 


—women of the Soviet Union have been 


striving to give substance to the legal equal- 
ity which the Revolution brought them. 
There were two formidable barriers to be 
hurdled: the’ women themselves, and the 
men. Eight out of ten women were peas- 
ants. It had taken imagination to proclaim 
woman man’s equal in the Russia of 1917. 
She was illiterate. Hardly one woman in 
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five knew how to read and write. She wa 
superstitious and intolerant. She was — 
stranger to hygiene. She was unskilled, ur 
cultured. She was ignorant of events outsid 
her village. She was worn with diseas 
child-bearing, an insufficiency of food an 
an oversufficiency of beatings. 

As in other countries, it was mainly th 
urban women who fought for the liber: 
tion of their sex. Take the characterizatio 
of a village woman uttered by a peasant 1 
Leo Tolstoy’s “Power of Darkness”: 

“What is a village woman? Just dit 
There are millions of your sisters in Russ 
and they are all as blind as moles—the 
know nothing; they have seen nothing ar 
heard nothing. A muzhik finds out som 
thing either in the beer shop or in tl 
prison if he happens to be there, or whi 
he serves in the army. But who will tea 
a woman? Only a drunken muzhik, wh 
he takes the horse reins to give her a 
son. That is all the teaching she gets.” 

Her course of instruction was consid 
ably widened after 1917, but think of t 
depths from which it had to start! Eh 
bands and fathers, brothers and sons, ec 
stituted a thick mass of doubting Thoma: 
whose very incredulity put tar under t 
feet of their wives, their daughters, th 
sweethearts, who wanted to show them hi 
ae they oe run. The official attitude 

¢ Bolsheviks. was represented by ex 
tional men like Lenin, whose faith a 
en’s capacities often exceeded the faith 
the women themselves. “U: c 

. (Continued on page 155) 
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The Structure of 
SOVIET WAGES 


A STUDY IN SOCIALIST ECONOMICS 
By Abram Bergson 


Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Texas 


An illuminating investigation of the inequality of wages in 
the Soviet Union based on data used by Soviet administrat- 
ors in making their decisions, this study establishes for the 
first time in a scientifically acceptable manner the prin- 
ciples according to which differences in earnings in the 
U.S.S.R are determined. It is also the first study to pre- 
sent comparable data on the inequality prevailing under 
capitalism. HARVARD ECONOMIC STUDIES, 76. $3.00. 


The Passing of the 
EUROPEAN AGE 


By Eric Fischer 


Here is a thought-provoking study of the transfer of 
Western civilization and its renewal in other continents, 
advancing the thesis that Europe has lost its dominating 
position through an inevitable evolution, of which the 
two world wars are a climax. $2.50. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38 : Massachusetts 


The first book 
to tell the whole story 


THE STORY OF 


Russia and America 


1781-1943 


by FOSTER RHEA DULLES 


N unprejudiced account of the paradoxical 
relations between the two great powers 


: Ly ee BPO) PRINCETON 
whose foreign policies have inevitably coincided, UNIVERSITY 
though their political and economic ideas were PRESS 


poles apart. $2.50 


Princeton, N. J. 


An invaluable background book on 
the Soviet Union and its policies 


The 


Russian Enigma 
An Interpretation 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


On the basis of many years of first-hand 
experience in the Soviet Union as a for- 
eign correspondent and intensive re- 
search Mr. Chamberlin here gives a bril- 

- liant interpretation of Soviet history and 
- policy. Starting from the double proposi- 
tion that the Soviet Union is bound to 
play a bigger role on the international 
stage after the end of the war and that 
what Americans most need in relation to 
Russia is not propaganda, “pro” or “‘anti,’ 
but reliable information, the author pre- 
sents a graphic and vivid all-around pic- 
ture of the Soviet Union and the forces 
that have entered intoits making. $2.75 


: at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


After Victory os What? 


If, after engaging in two world wars within a generation, we 
have learned but one lesson, it is that peace and security are 
not achieved automatically by the cessation of hostilities. 
Now is the time to get the facts so that we shall think 
clearly and act wisely. Let us send you these interesting, 
authoritative pamphlets dealing with the war and postwar 
problems, . 


. Russia at War 

. The U.S.S.R. and Post-War Europe 

. Mainsprings of World Politics 

. America’s Foreign Policies 

. On the Threshold of World Order 

. What Future for Germany? 

What Future for Italy? 

. What Future for Japan? 

. Postwar Programs of Europe’s Underground 
. First UNRRA Council Meeting 


10 Pamphlets for $2. 
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ADDRESS 


Mail to FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16 


UNIVERSITY OF PITESBURGH 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Wartime Program 
1944-1945 
Spring Trimester—February 14-May 31 


Summer Trimester—June 26-October 5 
Fall Trimester—October 9-February 1 


Curriculum adapted to war and post-war services 
Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Community Organization Work 
Social Research 
Public Welfare Administration 


Qualified students accepted for one or more trimesters. 
Students may apply for entrance at any trimester. 
i hee eon ere 


Fellowships available in various fields of specialization 
for both beginning and advanced students. 


Advanced students are eligible to apply for 
American Red Cross Fellowships in the approved 
specializations of medical social work and psy- 
chiatric social work. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


ARCA 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN CULTURAL ASSOCIATION © 


DEVOTED TO STRENGTHENING CULTURAL TIES 
BETWEEN U. S. A. AND U. S. S. R. 
LECTURES e PUBLIC EVENTS ¢ EXHIBITIONS 


CLASSES AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN RUSSIAN 
GIVEN BY GRADUATES OF RUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES 


. For full information address 
AMERICAN RUSSIAN CULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
200 West 57th St., New York . Cirele 5-5377 © 


NEW and NECESSARY 


THE SOVIET UNION TODAY 


an outline study 
syllabus and bibliography 


The only comprehensive survey of the whole field of 
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erved Lenin in those early years, “it is 
true to say of many of our comrades, 
jatch a communist and find a Philistine.’ 
ccourse, you must scratch the sensitive 
-—their mentality as regards woman.” 
While the wheels of industry were rusty, 
; grain fields neglected, the schools few, 
men’s new rights were mainly on paper. 
Notwithstanding all the liberating laws 
t have been passed, woman continues 
ye a domestic slave, because petty house- 
Ik crushes, strangles, stultifies, and de- 
ides her, chains her to the kitchen and 
ithe nursery.”—Lenin said this in 1919 
| it continued to be true of the majority 
Soviet women for a decade after. 
Not until the Five-Year Plans abolished 
rmployment did Soviet women get to 
t base. All during the Twenties they 
| been sitting on the benches. 


The Woman’s Movement 


‘0 SAY THIS IS NOT TO DISPARAGE THE HeEr- 
an efforts of a few literate, articulate 
men like Alexandra Kollontai and Nade- 
da Krupskaya. Kollontai, bob-haired, 
adsome, forty-five years old, was the first 
an commissar. As head of State Wel- 
> she established in 1917 the Institute 


relopment. Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife, 
un of face and indifferent to appearance 
Kself, was not indifferent to the work 
‘essary to improve women’s position. 
aven before the adoption of the first 
ce-Year Plan in 1928, Soviet women 
1 succeeded in winning election to local 
fiets. In the federal body there was a 
man for each eleven men elected. In 
ny village soviets the hand that held the 
wel was a woman’s. They became judges, 
respondents for women’s newspapers and 
pgazines, trade union heads. They held 
nquent conferences. At one such confer- 
ce for women of the East, the delegates 
me veiled—but they came. There were 
ns of this kind but begging, prostitu- 
hn, wife-beating, had not gone. Poverty, 
nas been said, is the grave of human re- 
onships. In those years home life of- 
red a harsh picture. 

e Five-Year Plans gave Russian wom- 
their opportunity. A labor shortage after 


on and train them. Equal pay for equal 
wrk began to have real meaning as women 
-w more skilled. By 1935, Stalin could 
at a Kremlin reception for outstanding 
»men workers: “I’ve seen a lot of things 
(my time. I’ve known a good many work- 
y men and women. But . . . these are a 
mmpletely new breed of people.” Again 
‘official attitude was outrunning the 
pular conception but the gap was not as 
eat as before. 

fore Soviet men, also, had come a long 
y and were impressed by women’s ac- 


. 
Wp 


ishments as they now seized the new 
portunities. © . 

Anyone interested in statistics can get a 
sad of them from the Soviet press every 


— a 


80 forced factory managers to take wom-. 


March 8. That is International Women’s 
Day and a gala occasion for the adding ma- 
chines and ascending graph lines. Each year 
more girls in schools, more women gradu- 
ates of universities, more women in volun- 
tary social work, more women specialists 
(engineers, doctors, technicians). Each year 
more women entering industry, more learn- 
ing to drive tractors; more nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, clinics, laundries, school luncheons 
to make wage earning possible for women 
with homes and families; more induce- 
ments to them through mechanization, 1n- 
centive pay, maternity leaves, paid vaca- 
tions, cultural opportunities at work. 

Not only more women in the executive 
posts, but more women elected to the sov- 
iets, more women studying civilian defense, 
more women receiving the Order of Lenin 
and other awards. 


The Household Revolution 


No, THESE THINGS WERE NOT PRESENTED 
to women on a silver platter. They knew 
the meaning of blood and toil and sweat; 
but I found them singularly free of tears. 
From mid-1935 to mid-1937, the final years 
of the second Five-Year Plan, I was in the 
Soviet Union on a scholarly mission, and 
had ample opportunity to see what women 
were accomplishing; what it was costing 
them. ; 
Ambitious, with her strong body, and 
vast energy—made stronger and vaster by 
sports, free medical care, improved diet— 
the new Soviet wage earner was able to 
put in a day of phenomenal activity. In 
addition to her seven hours in office or 
factory, she took care of her small apart- 
ment, purchased the food for supper, super- 
vised the children’s bedtime, visited a 


beauty parlor. And more besides, for she © 


was likely to inspect a nearby school or 
market for the soviet, do homework for a 
course in some technical subject related to 
her job, visit a theater, attend a lecture. 
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She also spent some time in grooming her 
clothes and her person, and in compan- 
ionship with her husband—all in the face 
of shortages which made shopping or mar- 
keting a formidable venture. 

While the Soviet housewife did not have 
so hectic a day she had many responsibili- 
ties outside her home. In the USSR, it is 
thought that a pay envelope does things 
for a woman but a good second-best is 
participation in community activities on a 
volunteer basis. The latter often leads to the 
former. 

It is relatively easy to protect the woman 
at work. The loads she can lift, the proc- 
esses she can carry on without injury are 
scientifically determined. But at home the 
problem is more complex. “In family life, 
more than in any other phase of life, one 
still meets survivals of the old,” said Krup- 
skaya. Not all Soviet men were looking at 
the new woman with new eyes. To some of 
them she was still the caterer to their com- 
fort—what if she’d put in a seven-hour 
work day? Yet under pressure from wom- 


-en’s demands, Pravda editorials, and their 


own , self-education, Soviet husbands were 
sharing more fully in the family marketing 
and other home responsibilities. 


Sex and Glamour 


THE BURDEN OF UNFAIR SEX RELATIONSHIPS 
was also slowly lifting as the land of the 
“yellow ticket” rid itself of prostitution and 
made tremendous strides against its twin 
evil, venereal disease. The Soviet woman 
no longer had to face the humiliation of a 
lopsided monogamy or the humiliation of 
an ancient and scorned profession. 

Marital ties were steadily growing firmer. 

The 1936 law tightening responsibilities 
as to abortion, divorce, child care was frank- 
ly designed “to combat a lightminded at- 
titude toward the family and family obliga- 
tions.” Divorces were made more expensive 
and, an intimate deterrent, they were re- 
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By Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
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LUTHERAN CASE & GROUP WORKERS 


For Lutheran Professional Agencies 
and Institutions in various parts of the 
country. 

Senior Case Worker for Child Place- 
ment and Girls Worker for Settlement 
House in Detroit, 

Give academic training, experience 
and references. ; 


7932 Survey 


Lutheran case-worker, for full or part profe 
sional training, in a Pennsylvania Children 
Agency. Salary $1,800 to $2,100, accordir 
to qualifications. Opportunity for communi 
organizing. 7927 Survey. 


Supervisor wanted by Jewish Family agency 
east central city. Full training and, sever 
years’ supervisory experience. Good * salar 
Write full details. 7928 Survey. 


Wanted—Publicity secretary for Midwest Cor 
munity Chest in city of One Hundred Tho 
sand. Newspaper experience desirable. 79 
Survey. 


Psychiatric worker for child guidance agency 
large Eastern city within Metropolitan area 
New York. Opportunity for collaborative wo 
with nationally known child psychiatrist. Go 
salary. 7931 Survey. 


Psychiatric social worker to act as executi 
secretary and do case work at Duluth Men 
Hygiene Clinic, 700 Medical Arts Buildir 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


CASEWORKER, full professional training, 
family agency in middle west. Salary, $1 
to $2400, depending on qualifications. Sup 
vision by Smith College graduate with var 
experience. Opportunity for community w« 
and supervision as soon as ability is prov 
7938 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Child Worker—Child Psychologist—wants n 
location. Twenty years education and pr 
tice in European countries, Three years r 
dence in this country, since one year w 
nes Welfare Institution for Boys. Train 
and experience for work with superior c 
dren. Fitted for executive work, 1 
references offered. 7926 Survey. = 


a ERE N eN 
M.S.S.W., psychiatric, 5 years casework exp 
ence. Age>36, 4F. Interested in child gi 

» ©, 


ance clinic sifuation. 7924 Survey. 


Man. Master’s degree; eight years 
supervisory, and administrative experien 

family and child welfare. Desires 

position. 7933 Survey. 
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Unresolved personal and family prob- 
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a second enemy bullet. 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS 


cded in the individual’s “passport,” thus 
cumenting his marital record for any 
"man he wooed to see and ponder. A high 
¢ of financial responsibility for offspring 
case of divorce was established, with 
9 years imprisonment for failure to pay. 
unned parenthood was based now on 
th control and not on abortion. The med- 
1 profession—three out of five doctors are 
‘men—and women generally had won a 
itory. 
(As diligently as she pursued her new eco- 
mic possibilities, the Soviet woman be- 
A to pursue glamour. She had never been 
artan in principle. She had listened eager- 
‘when told that “in Soviet Russia the life 
the working woman should be sur- 
anded with the same ease, with the same 
ightness, with the same hygiene, with the 
me beauty, which has thus far surrounded 
ly the women of the richer classes.” And 
her pursuit of glamour she was aided 
Hd abetted by a growing cosmetics indus- 
, the retail outlets of which were the 
»st attractive stores in any neighborhood; 
a chain of beauty parlors which gave 
manents, facials and manicures at prices 
v enough to suggest subsidy; by free 
ce and sports and diet instruction that 
ed her traditionally chunky figure. 
er big frustration was clothing. The 
ual visitor to the Soviet Union had found 
hard to believe the stories of woman’s 
ress so long as she wore shabby dresses 
clumsy cloth shoes. She did not think 
hly of them herself and most of the fem- 


S ? 


inine grousing I heard was on this subject. 
But, even then, most of the women knew 
that they did not have new hats and dresses 
because east of the Urals a production de- 
fense line was being built which engrossed 
materials and labor that might have gone 
into better made garments and more leather 
shoes. 


From War to Postwar 


SovIET WOMEN DID NOT WANT War. THEY 
were supporting the idea of collective se- 
curity when many women elsewhere were 
not. They wanted to get along with the 
absorbing struggle to make their legal rights 
real. My anticipation is that Soviet women 
will think that “progress” forced by the 
war, by their_better training and skill, by 
their assumption of administrative posts, as 
means to an end—the resumption of a 
family life that had grown more enjoyable 
with the years. Not that they contemplate 
a “back to the kitchen” movement when 
peace comes. Most of them are convinced 
that a fuller life is possible when they earn 
wages, and they expect their family life 
to be harmonized, as before the’ war, with 
their efforts outside the home. 

In regions occupied by the Nazis, wom- 


en have not only had their progress stopped 


abruptly and harshly but in the years of 
reconstruction will require careful nurture 
to undo the physical and_ psychological 


harm they have suffered. 


The children, too, not in the re-occupied 
areas alone, will require careful rehabilita- 
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tion that will absorb much of the postwar 
energies of Soviet women. In spite of ad- 
mirable attempts to maintain the medical, 
pre-school, school and after-school protec- 
tions built up in peacetime, war is exacting 
a heavy toll of the young. Juvenile delin- 
quency has not hit the Soviets as hard as 
it has some of the other United Nations; 
but what has happened to the younger gen- 
eration of boys and girls will confirm to 
some degree their mothers’ antipathy to 
war, an antipathy enhanced by the fact 
that hardly a Soviet family has escaped 
death or injury of at least one member. 
The reconstruction years undoubtedly 
will be a difficult period for Soviet women. 
Housing was inadequate before the war— 
and now bombs and fire have wrecked 
thousands of dwelling places. Their cloth- 
ing was inadequate before the war—and 
now clothing factories are producing munt- 
tions and army uniforms. They may look 
increasingly to America for consumer goods 
and to American women for ideas in dress- 
ing themselves attractively, in equipping 
their homes, in caring for their children. 
In their forward strides, Soviet women 
never became boastful or arrogant. | found 
their outstanding characteristic a willing- 
ness to learn. In the cultural and scientific 
interchange between the United States and 
the Soviet Union to which doctors, teach- 


ers, Arctic experts, and professional work- 


ers of all kinds look forward for mutual 
benefit, the women of the two countries 
seem certain to play a stirring part. 
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FAITH FOR OUR GENERATION 
r : ‘by Karl W. Deutsch 
A frank, direct challenge to the youth of the world 
find the alternative to the age-old curses of man- 
ind—poverty and war. 
62 pp. Price 35 cents 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue ew York 17 


‘ETHNOLOGY OF THE SIXTH SENSE 
by Sandor Esterhazy, M.D. Ph.D. 
THE GREAT MADNESS 
by Count Roaul de Bretignac 
2 iS COMMUNISM INEVITABLE? 
‘ - by Alex Schwarzenfeid 
“| 10c each pp. All three 25¢ pp. 
»: PATHOLOGIC REASONING 
Room 219, One West 125th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 
-~ 
» 


Pamphlets 


vA interest and service to readers thinking about the social prob- 
ems of today—health, welfare, education, defense, taxation, 
nutrition, industrial relations, good government, race relations. 


THE YEARS OF THE WHIRLWIND 
by 
Harry William Nelson 


“Strongly felt and aptly piirased. The author 
puts aside the little things about which verse 
can be written at any time and faces the hard 
facts of these present years.” — Christian 
Century. “A dynamo of inspiration clothed in 
strong Anglo-Saxon words that grip, hold and 
uplift the imagination. Worthy of a high place 
in the war poetry.”—Midwest Horizons. ‘“Ideal- 
istic in its import of social understanding and 
civic realization.” — Hartford Times. “The 
author writes with certitude about specific, im- 
portant subjects.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. ‘His 
poems are pleasant, talented work, never hard 
to _read.”—Anugust Derleth in Madison Capital 
Times. “Crisp episodes punctuate the war time 
period 1940-1943 in masterful style. Recom- 
mended for their excellent taste. His pure poesy 
in rhyme is as free and unhampered as_ his 
efforts in blank verse.”—Covington Post. “These 
well-written poems have caught the spirit of the 
present times.”—The Silver Star. 

Brochure 


28 pages 5C cents 


HARRY W. NELSON 


Pleasant Valley Road Groton, Connecticut 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND 
MINIMUM LIVING 
STANDARDS 


A collection of addresses by Eveline Burns, J. 
Raymond Walsh, Stuart Chase, Noel Sargent, 
William F. Ogburn, and five other prominent 
economists. 


Mimeographed 236 pp. Price $2.00 


SURVEY OF LITERATURE ON 
POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


prepared by Adolf Sturmthal 


An annotated bibliography of literature on full 
employment, social security, and minimum living 
standards. — 

Printed 100 pp. Price $1.00 


Address Director, Institute on Postwar 
Reconstruction, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, N, Y. 


AFRICA 


Revised and Enlarged Edition (4th Printing) of 


The Atlantic Charter and Africa 


~ The Report of 
The Committee on Africa, the War, and 
- Peace Aims 
(Sponsored by the Phelps-Stokes Fund) 
“This important survey of a continent ... is 
essential to an understanding of the African 
Problem.” —New York Times 
Paper Bound Edition (246 pages) ...$1.00 
Buckram Edition and Study Outline .. 1.50 
Both editions include a Supplement, Events in 
African History, Map of Africa, and Index. 
Postpaid in U.S. and Canada. ; : 


ORDERS FILLED by AFRICA BUREAU 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


i Play ANCIENT GAMES, from authen- 
tic native sources in Africa, Europe and 
Asia. Wari, from Africa; Dutch Tactics, 
Ruma from India, Go Moku, Emperor 
from China and 20 more ........ Zoc 
Cooperative Recreation Service 
Delaware, Ohio 
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Periodicals 


Must Pamphlets for Survey Readers 


FREEDOM FROM WANT. 


Brilliant Symposium by Eveline M. 
Burns, R. J. Thomas, Robert J. Watt, 
Carter Goodrich, Margaret Bondfield and 
thirty others. Edited by Harry W. 
Laidler. 96 pages. 50c. 


CARIBBEAN: LABORATORY 
OF WORLD COOPERATION. 
Devere Allen. 15c. 


BRITISH LABOR ON RECON- 
STRUCTION IN WAR AND 


PEACE 
15c 


League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


CONSCRIPTION 
A TEST OF THE PEACE 


by Norman Thomas 


Latest in the Post War World Council 
Pamphlet Series 

50 for $ 3 

100 for $ 5 

1000 for $40 


Single copy 10 cents 
3 for 25 cents 
15 for $1.00 


Order From 


Post War World Council 
112 East 19th Street 
New York City, 3 


ASK FOR OUR PAMPHLET LIST 


THE NEW COURSE 


By Leon Trotsky 


Workers’ Democracy versus Bureau- 
cratic Dictatorship in Russia. 


First English translation of the book 
that opened Trotsky’s struggle against 
the Stalinist bureaucracy and for a’ so- 
cialist policy: a basic document for the 
understanding of Russian events. With 
an historical essay by Max Shachtman, 
giving the background and development 
of Trotsky’s fight and offering a critical 
re-evaluation of his theory of the nature 
of the Russian state. Paper $1.50, cloth 
$2.00, postpaid. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


114 West 14th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Ross T. McIntire, Rear Admiral, Medical Corps, Surgeon General, U, S. Navy: “... your idea is 
an excellent one.... You have produced a most presentable journal both from the professional 


and technical viewpoints. Difficulties in language have made Soviet medical experiences available 
only infrequently, and then often in abstracted or popularized versions. The articles in your first 
number are engrossing and original. Let me compliment you again.” 


0 


Amerwan Review 


SOVIET MEDICINE 


DR. HENRY E. SIGERIST, Editor 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
SURVEY-GRAPHIC READERS 


- Organization of Medical Care for the Wounded, 
y E. I. Smirnov. 


serimental Cancer Research in the Soviet Union, 
ry Micuaerr B. SHIMKIN. 


isical Culture in the Soviet Union, by Percy M. 
DAWSON. 

hue Ye ars of Health Work in the Soviet Union, 
y Henry E. Sicerist. 


ssian Medicine Organized for War, by Hucx Casor. 
jan Advances in Military Medicine, by Vuavimir, 
7, LEBEDENKO, : —— 
_ Professor of neurosurgery at the First Moscow Medical Insti-- 
_ tute at present in the U. S. representing Russian Red Cross 
and Red Crescent. ae ~ cis 
al Care Through Medical Centers in the Soviet 
om, by Henry E. Sicerist. 

ews, editorials, surveys, biographical material 
ng the field of Soviet Medical Science and 


\ 
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exigencies of mobile combat, are confronted with 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT 
The American Review of Soviet Medicine 


“Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, renowned Johns Hopkins medical chistorian 
and editor of the American Review or Soviet Mepicine, has a fact- 
packed survey of 25 years of Russian health work.” 

“The American-Soviet Medical Society, headed by the distin- 
guished Harvard physiologist, Dr. Waiter B. Cannon, has for its pur- 
pose the interchange of medical information between the two great 
Allies, breaking the barriers of distance and language. It has just 
issued the first number of its handsomely-printed journal, American 
Review or Sovier Mepictne, which is chockfull of interesting facts: 
about recent advances in Russian medical science.” 

_ —Axsert Devutscu, in PM, 


“The American Review or Sovier Mepicine ... will not only succeed 
in strengthening the bonds of friendship and cultural understanding 
between our two great peoples but will add to the enlightenment of 
the entire world and will prove an important step in the mutual 
sharing of scientific achievements aniong nations, which will enrich — 
the life of man after the plague of fascism has been cleansed from 
the earth.” —Viavimir V, Lesevenko, Representative of 

Russian Red Cross in the United States. 


“The American Review or Soviet Mepictne... will contain transla- 
tions of important papers from the Russian, survey articles written 
by American experts on various of Soviet medicine, news of 
current medical events in the U.S.S.R., reviews of Soviet medical — 


_ books, and abstracts from Soviet medical periodicals. At a time when 


the Soviet Union is enduring magnificently and most valiantly the 
exacting strain of total war and when Soviet surgeons, meeting the 
h unique situations, — 
section on war medicine.” $ 
—Watrter B. Cannon, Professor Emeritus ~ 
_ of Physiology, Harvard University 
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the Review will present a 
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UT for the grace of God, and the protect- 

ing breadth of our oceans, we might have 

been another France, another Poland, or 
another Greece. : 

With this fearful lesson on the value of 
preparedness still fresh in mind, let us here 
and now resolve, as a nation, that never again 
shall America be caught physically unpre- 
pared and untrained. 

Our national purpose in this war is to help 
establish worldwide peace and freedom. 

Bur—let us resolve that from this war on, 

America shall be a physically fit, ever ready 
people. : 
First—let us see that our returning fighters 
are kept in goéd condition, through participa- 
tion in organized. sports and vigorous games, 
to form the nucleus of the new, physically fit 
America. 

Through compulsory Physical Training-in 
our schools, colleges and universities, let us 
train all of America’s youth, from the begin- 


By L. B. ICELY, President 


ning, to be robust, strong and adept in the 
skills and agilities that football, basketball, 
baseball, rennis, boxing, and other Aeserican 
competitive sports develop. 

Let us broaden the application of Industrial 
Recreation so that ail the millions of young 
men and women who work in our great indus- 
trial plants may have access to organized 
sports and games that will keep them healthy 
and vigorous. 

Let there be more golf clubs, more tennis 
and badminton courts, more play fields and 
gymnasiums, and organized participation in 
them by more business executives and office 
workers. 


Let there be more help for that part of the > 


youth of America whose only playgrounds 
are the sand lots of our cities and towns, 

As a vital factor in our Postwar planning 
let us establish new and higher physical 
standards for all of America. 


Let us resolve that not only our industrial — 
and economic machinery, but our millions of -~ 
Human Machines shall be physically equal 
to the challenge of our job as leaders in world ~ 
restoration and progress after the war. _ 

Let us now, therefore, dedicate this great, 
democratic nation of ours to the proposition 
that all men everywhere are entitled to Free- 
dom from Fear, Freedom from Want, Free 
dom of Speech and Freedom of Worship. Bui 
let us also be a Nation of athletes—ever ready, 
if need be, to sustain our rights by the might 
of millions of physically fit sports-trained, 
freedom-loving Americans. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goode 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities 


